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THE POSITION OF THE COLONIES. 


NOVEMBER has nearly passed without brightening 
the prospects of our Colonial empire in any corner 
of its wide horizon. Previous complications have 
become more tangled than on the anniversary of 
the Anglo-Saxon empire, dating, as we are dis- 
posed to do, from the birth of Alfred. Without 
pleading guilty to any superstitious feeling, we do not 
deny the coincidences that may be sometimes traced 
in history, between time and fate. The denial would 
imply discredenccof the faith in the intervention of a 
Supreme Intelligence with the business of the earth. 
We know that an abstract Deity is acknowledged 
by a great number of intelligent men; but is not 
worshipped, because a being of that character, with 
closed eyes and folded arms, deserves no adoration, 
and can neither inspire fear nor love. We cannot 
believe in a Deity wearied and fatigued, indolent 
and slothful, or even careless and negligent of the 
works he has created and the effects that they may 
produce, ‘Therefore we are constrained to admit 
that times and seasons of individual and national 
greatness and prosperity are measured and marked. 
We may have reached the climax, may have 
climbed the peak, and may be rapidly moving down- 
wards on our decline to our fall as a great empire. 
Gigantic and new combinations are forming else- 
where; and, true to the ordinary types in nature, 
the parent tree may have commenced its season of 
decay. Even our national oak dies at last, as Me- 
thuselah perished, ere it reaches the millennium, 
Our race have endergone similar vicissitudes before. 
Emigration has been always the cause of their 
prosperity and their doom. They sent down, from 
the Persian mountains, from the springs of the 
Assyrian rivers, over from the shores of the Euxine 
and the Mediterranean to the bleak coasts of the 
Baltic and the North Sea, bodies of savage ad- 
venturers who were doomed to rule a large portion 
of the world, and to labour in the high places of the 
field for human civilization. These men everywhere 
made rapid progress. The history of their career 
is strangely interspersed with vice and virtue; but 
more has been done by them than by any other 
people to establish freedom, to advance science, to 
promote literature, to cherish pure faith, to spread 
blessings over the earth, to raise themselves and all 
their brethren nearer to happiness—farther from 
misery. They might have done more with their 
gigantic opportunities—for we do not refer alone 
to the people of the British isles, but also to! 
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those kindred nations who inhabit the Baltic 
coasts, and those who won a kingdom from the 
sea opposite to our own eastern shores. They have 
also sent out to western lands one band of emi- 
grants after another, in an unceasing stream, fortwo 
centuries. The British people have, undoubtedly, 
taken the greatest part of this work. The emi- 
grants went forth more advanced in science and 
civilization than their ancestors when they came 
from the East. They carried out with them the 
knowledge of Christianity ; therefore, they have 
made rapid progress, and they may be destined to 
progress more rapidly hereafter than they have 
done before. They may rise on our fall. It is a 
course in keeping with the teachings of history and 
of nature; and yet one against which we are called 
upon to rebel, and are in duty while resisting. We 
have no right to commit imperial suicide, even if 
we believe that our hour is come. The edifice 
erected by the incessant labour and the painful 
sacrifices of our fathers, should not be wilfully 
thrown down by us, although we may dream that it 
will not last much longer. We should guard it with 
that religious care bestowed upon a friend, beside 
whose bed we watch for parting breath, feeling that 
it cannot be long delayed ; and still we guard the 
feeble remnant with a reverence not conceded to 
strength and youth. 

These gloomy forebodings are the worst that 
we could cherish, and we will have nothing to do 
with them. The wisdom of the West has not yet 
reached its years of discretion ; and the oracular 
announcements in the United States press, regard- 
ing the early demise of the British empire, may not 
be true, although many influential men in this 
country act as if they wished to fulfil them. The 
condition of the concern is not yet entirely 
rate, if we take means now to supply its defects. 
The ship is not absolutely embayed in the storm, 
and might keep the sea, with clear heads and 
strong hands at the helm. Difficulties should 
neither be despised nor e ; and we aro 
in difficulties, but not in despair. Our circum- 
stances should be fully searched, for no greater 
calamity can occur in a struggle than ignorance of 
our weak points; and a struggle must come, 
Fortunately, our danger is not from without, but 
within. No foreign state can, in the present aspect 
of politics, endanger the stability and the permanence 





of the British union. A repetition of our reasons 
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for desiring its permanence is unnecessary. They 
have been stated already, and it is of more impor- 
tance now to describe the measures by which that 
object may be accomplished. Our Colonial empire 
has never been fully united. Its different parts 
never have been run into each other, but merely 
chained together. The wisdom of past statesmen, 
who left matters in that position, was certainly not 
adniirable. In this, and in many other respects, they 
pursued a policy of which we now reap fruits that 
they might have foreseen, The fashion of holding 
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them up as examples to us has no foundation in 
fact, for they did little that we should now imitate. 
They laboured zealously for the extension of this 
empire, while they planted within it the germs of 
death and decomposition. They talked, like their 
followers now, of making the Colonies “ integral 
portions” of the empire, while they adopted measures 
to alienate the Colonists gradually from their fathers’ 
land. They have gone, and accounted for their 
works, and we charge not their memory with infi- 
délity to the trust they held, but of those who have 
succeeded them—of some who even now occupy 
their places, in right or wrong, many less charitable 
words are spoken and written. 

From the commencement of our colonization, 
the Colonists were disconnected from the empire. 
They were denied representation. They were 
managed like babes. They were not our partners, 
but our wards—treated as if they were yet of non- 
age, 

The Colonists were not merly deprived of any 
share in the Imperial Government, but they were 
denuded of the powers of self-government. They 
were compelled to resign the privileges which they 
had enjoyed as British subjects, and were placed 
under the guidance of that spectral power—the 
Colonial Office. They wanted local government. 
All their officials were appointed by the ministry. 
Even at home no steady scheme of tyranny was 
pursued. The Colonial Secretary was a member 
of the Cabinet, dependent for official existence 
upon the success of his party, whose power existed 
only along with their majority, and lapsed when 
that was converted into a minority. 

The Colonial Secretary never acquired that in- 
timate acquaintance with Colenial details essential 
to success in his business. He understood the 
general scope of the policy pursued by his party 
towards the Colonies. He was acquainted with 
their intentions and purposes; but he never acquired 
a suitable knowledge of details, He was, for all 
these affairs, dependent on his subordinates. 
They became the real pests of the Colonies, the real 
directors of the Colonial administration. The 
public know not how closely the subordinates of 
the public offices cling to their places and their 
salaries, A change of ministry affects them not. 
The hostile vote of Parliament may take vengeance 
on a bad minister; while the men who have made 
him bad sit secure in their high places, far above 
Parliamentary censure or control, It is notorious 
that the real, but the irresponsible, managers of 
public offices are not affected by the defeat of par- 
ties and the overthrow of cabinets. Thus, while 
the leading features of our Colonial policy change 
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perpetually with party movements, the detailswhich 
often become the source of great irritancy and vera. 
tion to the Colonists are in the care of immovable 
and irresponsible agents. This arrangement is not 
without advantages, but it is also liable to man 
objections, and has not worked beneficially for Co- 
lonial interests. Many parties who have maturely 
and temperately considered the position of our Co. 
lonies hold that their direction should be under the 
management of a board or commission—not affected 
by the party changes and combinations in home 
politics—not dependent on or removable with the 
Cabinet; but forming, de facto, a separate and Co- 
lonial Cabinet. If it were possible to elevate this 
projected body above party strife to the judicial po- 
sition, it would become irresponsible to a consider- 
able extent, and in important matters. If, on the 
other hand, it continued to be responsible to Parlia. 
ment, it would necessarily fall with the companion 
Cabinet which held in charge our home affairs and 
foreign transactions, Nothing can be more diffi- 
cult than so to reconcile conflicting interests that 
we shall have a responsible Colonial Cabinet, yet 
independent of the agitations solely connected with 
home aflairs—with, for example, the movements 
against the Irish Church, or for the Irish Munici- 
pal Franchises, or the Scotch Sanatory Act. Two 
suns in one sky would not agree. The Whigs in 
possession of the Home, and the Tories paramount 
in the Colonial Cabinet, would carry on perpetual 
war, to the great damage and discredit of the pub- 
lic service. Therefore, we are bound to dismiss this 
suggestion as good, if practicable; but not to be 
thought of by reason of its impracticability. 

The revenue system was equally deleterious, 
We paid for the formation of Colonies, and pro- 
tected our agriculturists against their produce, 
Colonial corn was heavily taxed. To increase the 
consumption of barley in whisky, a heavy duty was 
laidon rum, The landed proprietors believed that 
the admission of Colonial corn and provisions free 
of duty would ruin them, and resisted the proposal 
until they brought all the world upon their heads. 
Instead of fostering mutual and reciprocal relations 
with the Colonies, we endeavoured to buy as little 
from, and sell as much to them, as possibly could 
be done. The gentlemen who contrived that plan 
of imperial commerce forgot that those who do not 
sell profitably will not be long good buyers, They 
adopted an error of the present day, and applied it 
to the Colonies instead of the home counties. They 
seemed to think that so long as people bought ex- 
tensively, they must sell largely. It may appear 
improbable, but it is true, that the principles of the 
political economy clubs of 1847 were those on which 
William Pitt, and other statesmen, considered hea- 
ven-born intheir time, and by their followers, hadlong 
acted towards the-Colonies, ‘‘ Take care of the pur- 
chases, and the sales will mind themselves,’’ say all 
the enlightened dabblers in modern political eco- 
nomy. It is only the echo of an old maxim. We 
once told the Colonists the same figment, whereby 
now we are self-cheated and injured. Trade must 
have two sides. A merchant may buy most ad- 
vantageously, and operate so largely and so well 
as to get into the Gazette by energy and ingenuity 
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If he neglect to sell well, his purchases will only 
hasten ruin. A nation may commit a similar error, 
which will be attended by precisely similar results, 
A Colony, asthe smaller and the weaker community, 
is certain to feel soon and severely the evil conse- 
quences of any selfish system of trade. Britain 
protected itself against its Colonies from the selfish 
policy of the landowners, All the rest of the 
world were protected against our Colonies, because 
they belonged to Britain. Thus they languished, 
while the tides of capital and emigration flowed 





rapidly from our shores into hostile lands. 

Truth will prevail, but it may prevail toolate. All 
shall revere truth, but the worship may be offered | 
when the temple is closed. A better policy towards 
the Colonies was at last devised. Something like | 
justice was offered to Canada. The offer was con- 
verted into a fact, and the reality existed for one 
or two-years. Then came the famine; next the 
great apostacy of Peel and his party, as it has been 
termed, and as if Peel could commit political apos- 
tacy, a crime which would imply the possession of 
a political faith, at some period, stronger than the| 
expediency of the day. The country party had 
wasted their energies in nothing, and they were 
swept beneath the political counter. They became 
an old pattern, despised, unfashionable, and value- 
less. When requested to regret their fall, we find 
the task extremely difficult. They do not appear 
to have owned large hearts at any time. The gro- 
velling vulgarity of estimating all measures by their 
immediate profits was introduced by them. The 
democracy of Cromwell’s time knew better, looked 
farther, and grasped a wider range of thought than 
the Restoration, or any party that has risen on and 
after the Restoration. A hundred John Hampdens 
would save and re-establish the power of England; 
but her yeomen are depressed into tenants-at-will. 
New measures were adopted, by which the Colonies 
were placed on the dead level of Cuba or the 
Brazils; while we found them governors, named 
their salaries, calculated the labour that they should 
have permission to buy, and refused them leave to 
make greater purchases than the Colonial-office 
and our own philanthropy deemed right. Abhor- 
rence of the slave trade, and the love of cheap sugar, 
made our legislature inconsistent. The desire for 
a benevolent character, and the avarice for low 
prices, made them unjust, 

We are now to state summarily those changes 
which have apparently become essential to the 
existence of our Colonial empire, The eye ranging 
over it meets only one vast expanse of discontent, 
ripening into rebellion. The North American 
provinces are dissatisfied, although the majority of 
their population still desire to maintain the con- 
nection with this country. The West Indian 
Islands are in a state of legislative revolt against 
the Government, on the shabby question of salaries. 
The planters have experienced a great diminution 
of profits, and they expect that the salaries of 
Officials should be partially reduced. Theo stiff, 





formal gentlemen in the Colonia!-office at home 
have taken offence at the “insolence” of mere 
planters who dare to have an opinion of their own; 


obtain the long salaries for their friends. The 
legislatures of two of the most important amongst 
the West India Colonies stopped the supplies. 
They acted correctly, and in strict compliance with 


| the spirit of the British constitution, This pecu- 


niary quarrel is separate from the grand difficulty 
in which we are placed with all our West India 


Colonies, between the desire to buy cheap on 


the one hand, and to be thought philanthropic on 
the other. The Cape Colonists have strenuously 


resisted, and completely defeated, the attempt made 
to impose on them a consignment of crime, and an 
emigration of felons. They have decided that, if 


| cheap labour should never be obtained amongst 


them, they shall at least have honest labourers in 
preference to scamps. The policy of Earl Grey in 
this matter was entirely at variance with a distinet 
bargain. The African Colony was to be preserved 
pure and free from convict labour, On that assu- 
rance, many individuals emigrated there who 
entertained conscientious objections to the kind of 
society expelled from this country on account of 
their crimes, The recent effort, therefore, to change 
the character of the Colony was a direct breach of 
faith with the emigrants and settlers, which they 
resisted—which some people even allege that they 
were expected to resist, adding that the scheme 
was devised to be opposed; but they belong to that 
class of hard thinkers who sometimes mistake folly 
for crime, and therefore look with jealous and 
suspicious eyes upon the conduct of men high in 
the Colonial-office. — 

The Colonies of Port Philip and South Australia 
have decided to present an opposition to convict 
settlements not less determined than that of the 
African Boors. All the Australian Colonies have 
quarrels with Earl Grey and his people at home. 
Dr. Lang has, after a three years’ sojourn in Great 
Britain, returned to New South Wales, breathing 
revolt, republicanism, and a president. He writes 
as if some strange thing had happened to him 
because he encotintered short civility from Earl 
Grey. The Rev. Dr. Lang’s parting words are 
more bitter than his reception from the people 
deserved. They at least have not mocked his 
schemes, scorned his zeal, and wrought mischief 
to his projects. He came here avowedly for the 
noblest ends that could lead a patriot traveller over 
the ocean. He came to show to vainly toiling 
thousands at home a way to independence ; to our 
anti-slavery societies a means of throwing slave. 
grown cotton out of the market; to our cotton. 
spinners a plan for increasing the supply of raw 
material. He was heard. His letters were read, 
his plans were partially adopted; they were fol. 
lowed by a considerable emigration ; and Moreton 
Bay Colony promises soon to reach importance, 
and to rise into an active, prosperous country in 
shorter time than even its senior Colonies in Aus- 
tralia have required to effect that purpesé. There- 
fore, we think that Dr. Lang’s references to Ben- 
jamin Franklin were not requisite embellishments 
in his farewell address to Earl Grey. He has not. 
yet at least experienced the measure of Benjamin 
Franklin’s wrongs. The Australian Colonies have 








and they consider their own honotr committed to 


not quite the complaints to make that the New 
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England States jastly preferred without redress or 
sympathy in the maddened parent land. We may 
eventake care here that they nevershall have similar 
grievances, and never shall be publicly met with 
the same cool contempt when they come to state 
their wrongs. But Dr. Lang isa man, with an ac- 
tive spirit, who makes, we presume, a better hater 
than rightly becomes the ecclesiastical character. 
He has been coldly treated by the Colonial-office. 
He thought that they needed advice there, forget- 
ting that Earl Grey must keep in his service a Mes- 
meric familiar, who, with the gift of clairvoyance, 
gives him a better acquaintance with the wants, the 
wishes, and the woes of all the Colonists than they 
can themselves profess. A man’s greatest difficulty 
is to know himself; and the Colonists, like other 
people, must experience it; but Earl Grey’s 
familiar knows everybody, and so far as he 
is‘ concerned the difficulty disappears, Dr. Lang 
has, |however, commenced his voyage home in 
very bad humour with this country’s representative; 
and unfortunately he will find many persons wait- 
ing him in a similar spirit. At Ceylon wehad arebel- 
lion lately, and a number of persons were executed 
after its suppression. In the Ionian Islands Mr. 
Ward has established a character for the prompt 
hanging up of the villains whom he catches. Our 
vast possessions in the East Indies are spending at 
the rate of one million more per annum than their 
revenue. We have not heard of disturbances at 
Heligoland, but they may be anticipated. 

This internal discontent must be subdued, not by 
armies and fleets, but by fraternisation and justice. 
A gulf exists between us and a large party in this 
country by whom the Colonies would be sacrificed, 
while by us they would be maintained and incor- 
porated. This party is willing, very apparently 
desirous, to narrow our dominions within our central 
islands. Why they should restrain their doctrine 
of decomposition at the English Channel we cannot 
tell. Perhaps they are under no such restraint. 
The repeal of the union with Ireland might yield 
them more pleasure than pain; and why should 
they stop there? Is there any reason for refusing 
Scotland tothe Scotch? Have’ the southern pro- 
tective counties committed an unpardonable sin, that 
they should be for ever chained to the manufactur- 
ing districts of the North? Is the Heptarchy im- 
possible ? Is there a line of demarcation drawn 
where decomposition must stop? Have these gen- 
tlemen noticed the stern treatment of erysipelas ? 
Have they seen a patient’s skin tatooed like a New 
Zealander’s to restrain the progress of this inflam- 
mation? Have they observed that it is a painfal 
process? And have they prepared and damped 
their lunar caustic to burn a protective ring in this 
living empire within which the erysipelatous affec- 
tion which they madly cherish in the oater regions 
shall not enter? They are still, we presume, pre- 
pared to protect the brain and the heart; but of 
what value are the centres of life if the limbs be 
chopped away ? 

The reasons why we want to extend and preserve 
the Colonies are in number five, which might be 
divided into numerous particulars if that were ad- 
visable, and time permitted, 








First, the empire should be maintained in its in- 
tegrity, for the promotion of those moral and re- 
ligious ends that its existence may subserve; for the 
maintenance of universal peace by the gradually 
coming maturity of a power sufficiently strong, and 
perfectly willing to enforce it everywhere, and not 
a vast power cramped up in a corner of the earth, 
so as to exercise no influence out of its imme. 
diate vicinity ; for the abolition of slavery by 
the foree of its example, and the vast influence 
of its commerce; for the elevation of the aboriginal 
tribes and nations of different lands by the rising 
strength of its philanthropy; for the maintenance 
of their rights and liberties, as in the case of this 
Nicaraguan quarrel into which the United States 
threaten to throw themselves, for the creditable 
purpose of stealing a river mouth, and a few miles 
of coast, from an Indian chief. These are duties 
laid on us by our position—duties that we have to 
perform in the sight of God and man—duties that 
we cannot devolve on others by any act of our own, 
except on the principle that a chagrined man may 
retire out of the world into a hermitage or a monas- 
tery, when he feels that his merits have been ne- 
glected, or that his purposes have been crossed; 
except on the principle that a man somewhat wilder 
may say and believe of Cato that he reasoned well, 
and act accordingly. ‘But,’ saythe decomposition- 
ists, ‘‘ we seek not the destructionof thisempire—we 
agitate not for its abolition—we are willing that it 
should remain for ever, or for all time; only we 
must be allowed to follow our own courses, although 
they should lead to its demolition.” Just thus may 
the enemy have spoken by whom the tares were 
sown amongst the wheat even while engaged at, 
and if he had been seized in, the very act. He 
did not wish to choke the wheat—he entertained 
no malice regarding its growth—he had no 
desire that it should not flourish to ripeness, 
and bring forth fruit; but only he sought and 
seized permission to sow his own tares, The 
clear, logical powers manifested in the com- 
position of a little book, originating at Westmins- 
ter, but taught nearly to all the children of Scot- 
land, have had a direct influence in forming the 
national character. The Assembly’s shorter cate- 
chism saysthat thesixth commandment, it notmerely 
requires us not to kill, but also to use all lawful 
means for preserving and extending the lives of 
ourselves and others. Supposing, therefore, that 
we hold ourselves bound, for the reasons stated, not 
to lay violent hands on the existence of the empire, 
we are equally bound not to be neutral, and equally 
constrained to use our efforts for its preservation 
and extension. That isa strictly logical sequence 
of our passive duty not to destroy, which in its 
existence implies, for it begets, the active duty to 
uphold. 

Second, we maintain the empire as a means of 
reaching an object very dear to us, but one at pre- 
sent gradually eluding our grasp—namely, tho 
fair and free commercial intercourse of nations on 
equal and on just terms. We never have yet known 
the powers]of our great Colonial connection for 
the expansion of trade. The peculiar value of our 


empire has never yet been grasped and recog- 
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nised by our keenest mercantile men. Other 
large empires, at different periods, have been 
formed out of adjacent materials. The Ro- 
man Empire, indeed, stretched over a great por- 
tion, and the best portion, of the world, as known 
at that time. But its objects and wants were so 
alien from those which we entertain, that no com- 
parison can be formed between them. Modern 
empires, except our own, are crushed into a corner 





of the earth. The Russian Empire stretches over 
a vast and a valuable tract of land in Europe and 
Asia, and a comparatively small and valueless | 
tract in America; but it is all crushed together, 
nevertheless, and what seems at first sight an ele- | 
ment of coneiseness and power, is a germ far more | 
assuredly of weakness and disunion. The United 
States of America comprise many different climates 
in one large portion of a great continent; but the 
diversity is limited when compared with this em- 
pire. Our British union embraces specimens of 
every soil and climate, It furnishes all the articles | 
that commerce knows. It may, by the combina- 
tion of the capital, labour, and skill that we 
have in abundance, supply all that we can pos-| 
sibly require. Thus we have the nucleus of per- 
fectly free trade—the lever that will move) 
the world to adopt our principles, whenever | 
we apply it; and will secure, in the meantime, those | 
advantages and blessings for the attainment of 
which we have entered on this struggle. There- 
fore, we would maintain the Colonial connection, as 
the means of attaining universal freedom of trade; 
and, in the meantime, as the realization of free 
trade on a very large scale, on a larger scale than 
the world has ever yet known, 

The third reason is a matter of justice to the 
people of this country. The land of the Colonies 
not yet conceded belongs to them, It may be 
called by any name, but it is theirs, For if they 
or their fathers incurred debts, which they or their | 
sons must pay, this land will undoubtedly become 
valuable, and stand then as some security or satis- 
faction for the immense debt which they must by 
some means meet and discharge. The Colonists, 
we know, are in the habit of regarding their claim 
to the waste lands of the respective Colonies good; 
while nothing, we believe, can be considered worse 
upon a fair inquiry. These Colonists originally 
received conveyances of their own land at a cheap 
rate, or for nothing. The gift was a poor reason for 
claiming gratuitously other portions that they did 














not get. They may pretend that with our public 
debts they had no concern; but the argument will | 
scarcely bear repeating, that whereas we allowed | 
them to escape from their share, or their fathers. 
were allowed to evade their share, of the general | 
responsibility by emigration, therefore, they should 
also abstract those means by which we might be 
enabled to lighten their and our responsibilities; laid 
now solely upon our energies. The doctrine that 


the waste land of Colonies is to be administered 
for the good of the Colonies is no better and 
no worse than another assertion, that they are 
entitled annually to a certain sum in Ex- 
chequer Bills, for no other reason than that they 








are better off than their old neighbours at home, in 
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pecuniary affairs. Even this doctrine might have 
been tolerated in return for the advantages to be 
found in free trade with any portion of the world; 

but now that the Colonists are allowed to impose 
heavy taxes on our goods, that argument also is 
ended. The waste or unimproved and unallocated 
lands of the Colonies belong to this country. Our 
national debt was directly incurred in obtaining and 
preserving those possessions. The Colonists may 
be able to do now without our aid ; and at one time 
they would have been unable. Their farms might 
have been cultivated, and their towns might 
have been built and inhabited; but not by or for 
them and theirs, without our aid, and without our 
expenditure in men and in money. They cannot 
replace the men; but neither can they honestly seek 
to confiscate our security for the money towards 
their own private purposes. This land becomes 
more valuable as Colonies advance; and even yet, 
if put under good management, a balance remains 
of great importance and value. We may barter 
this claim for liberty to trade, but we cannot be 
justly asked to barter it for nothing. The property 
of our people at home has been cruelly absorbed in 


'|many ways, but in none more imprudently than in 


the grants, and gifts, and jobbing of the Colonial- 
oflice. 

Fourth, we would maintain the Colonial con- 
nexion for the good of the Colonists. It must bea 
mutual good, or soon be destroyed. Its eapabili- 
ties, in this respect, are not even yet discovered. 
British capitalists want a safe investment for 
capital, and a safe investment is the thing which 
the Colonists want above all others to bring into the 
market. The Colonists want to be freed from the 
expense of maintaining large armaments, and their 
connection with the British flag renders that unne- 
cessary. They require economy; and the Financial 
Associations will aid, we hope, in obtaining the 
boon, They require an invariably open market for 
the produce of their soil, and their industry; and 
we offer them the largest in the world. They are 
not yet, and they will not be in many ages, worse of 
the connection, in all their intellectual, moral, and 
religious pursuits, which, judging from the 
States, are apt to become gross and material in new 
countries. To them the indirect benefits of this 
connection are greater than can be readily stated, 
and they desire its maintenance on fair terms. 

The fifth exists in that not so easily definable 
reason which practical men refuse to reckon; but 
which, nevertheless, has been at the heart of moro 
great deeds than any other principle; a reason that 
pervades all others, that may be esteemed a preju- 
dice, that has been termed patriotism, and that, in 
its numerous associations, has formed a strong link 
between the Colonists and the home country. Cos- 
mopolitanism necessarily despises this feeling, It 
professes antagonism to all narrow views of this 
nature. It rises superior to localities and to at- 
tachments, by promising to enfold the worid in the 
fourcorners of its ample mantle. It is good for strong 
minds, for great, wide projecting souls, for spirits 
that penetrate over all sublunary space, into all 
earthly crannies and creeks, and look out as 
clearly on 2050 as on 1849, These minds are rare, 
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but haplessly they deem themselves common cur- 
rency, and quite plentiful. They are to be met 
seldom, and yet when they are met, we find them ever 
assuming the vulgar attribute of being numerous. 
Their case is a phenomenon, for they repudiate 
their own greatness, which consists, like the pre- 
ciousness of diamonds, in their rarity. Like dia- 








monds, also, they are clear, cold, hard, impenetrable. 
Their love is abstract and stern, like the beauties | 
of an iceberg; but, unlike icebergs, they never | 
melt and thaw. By virtue of their vast theo-| 
retical expansion, they esteem themselves free! 
from the minor duties, those scavengerings or sweep- | 
ings of love and kindness that ‘fall within the | 
compass of ordinary powers. Nero wanted to have | 
one neck for all the Romans, that he might hang | 
them on one beam, or decapitate them by one 
stroke. Our “strong minds” want one general 
receptacle for humanity, on which they may ad-, 
minister their love by one operation, to save time. 
Nero omitted to act out his principle. He did. 
not wait for one common neck to Rome; but he | 
went on decapitating them singly as they stood. 
Cosmopolitans should imitate Nero, and go forward 
by steps to the grand consummation of which now | 
they dream. The example is that of one who 
wrought well where they would do good; but it is | 
practical conduct applied to a different course. | 
This fifth reason for seeking the maintenance of, 
the Colonial empire is but “love of country,” and, 
however it may be explained, the nature cannot be | 
criminal which has in other times and circum- | 
stances led to the purest results. 

The next inquiry is, What must be done ; how! 
must we act in order to attain this object? The 
ties that bind together all these distant communi- | 
ties hang loosely, and they need to be tightened. 
Loyalty is described as the pervading motive, the. 
life and soul, of this empire. The golden 
link of the crown, said Mr. O’Comnell, will) 
connect us still, Few men knew better than! 
Mr. O’Connell that loyalty is the result of two. 
operations. The duty depends on something to be, 
done. It is a principle called forth solely by a, 
sense of benefits received, either personally or col-| 
lectively. It is the attachment felt for the cause. 
of order in society, the homage rendered by man) 
to that society in which he exists, by whose laws. 
he is governed, by whose power he dwells safely, | 
and in whose counsels, directly or indirectly, he | 
exercises an influence. 

The Colonists must feel that the conncetion is good | 
for them; and we must recognise it as good for us, 
before its permanence can be secured. All the | 
legislative barriers that intervene between us mus 
be thrown down. Natural barriers are sctacieateiy| 
obstructive, without the aid of those of art. No! 
other tax must be allowed to exist on the trade! 
between Nova Scotia and Ireland, or Jamaica, or 
Australia, than exists in the trade between Hamp- 
shire and Kent, or Sussex, or Somersetshire. 

All advantages open to the people of the three 
kingdoms must be made equally attainable by those 
of Port Natal, of Barbadoes, or of Moreton Bay. | 
In some professions obstacles come between an | 
Irishman or a Scotchman and employment in Eng- | 
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land. One bishop lately assamed as a rnie that 
education in Dublin university was not to be consi- 
dered equivalent to edueation at Oxford or Cam 
bridge. Medical instruction at Edinburgh, the best 
medical school of the three kingdoms, is not, we 
believe, deemed sufficient to secure the concession of 
a license for English practice. Education in any 
place should avail nothing; knowledge is the thing 
sought, and if it be attained at the falls of Niagara 
or on the banks of the Ganges, its possession should 
secure all the purposes that can be served by the 
certificate, that a man spent so many years in a 
position where it might have been secured. All 
monopolies are bad, but none are more insolently 
bad, or more eagerly maintained, than a mono- 
poly of learning. If commerce should be free, as- 
suredly knowledge should not be fettered. 

The little hostile tariffs, built up like walls be- 
tween different Colonies, should be entirely abolish- 
ed. The multitude of separate governorships shonld 
be reduced. If one man may be Governor-General 
of India, another may take all the North Ameri- 
The means of communication 
should be zealously improved. Why, for example, 
should the Halifax and Quebee railw ay require 
years to arrange, or the East India Com- 
pany higgle for an equal period on their rail- 

ways, when the mere economy in the military 
department, by their use, would equal their en- 
The negotiations of a 
colony with foreign powers should be strengthened 
by the weight of the whole empire. The Canadas 
stand alone i in treating for a reciprocal treaty with 
the United States. Afford them the influence of 
the empire, and this treaty will be signed and ra- 
tified in 1850. But we have theories that must 
not be touched, and to preserve them would sacrifice 
the facts that they represent—give the substance for 
the shadow. It is laudable in the Canadas to ask 
reciprocity from the States; it would be mean, piti- 
ful, reactionary, and retrogressive in us, to present 
the same request, To those who use this language 
we give a warning in the form of a question, Are you 
sure of your majority ? We who honestly eppose re- 
trogression think that majority doubtful. If Parlia- 
inent were dissolved within six months, its existence 
would be endangered, It is reduced by all the 
elections that have occurred since the commence- 
ment of the recess. It would be reduced at present 
by very nearly all the members of your party in 
Ireland. What its fate might be in 1851, or in 
1852, when the Cabinet must come on the eountry, 
will depend on the seasons ; but we would not have 
a great principle—the course of progress—depen- 


'| dent on the weather. 


In the end, and before long, our representation 
must be increased ; the Colonies must be represented 
by their own members in the Imperial Parliament. 
But is that Parliament to manage the local affairs 
of one-third of the globe? We think not, for it 
manages so badly the local business of three king- 
doms, that it had better not take more work of that 
nature. Our present position cannot be maintained. 
But two paths are open: we may go downwards 
into Great Britain and Ireland literally, and soon, 





probably, inte Britain alone; or onwards toa great 
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federative union. ‘this is a revolution, the offspring 
of necessity, and not greatly to be regretted, for 
local business will be most economically arranged 
in local Assemblies, and Imperial affairs in the 
Imperial Parliament. But will Africa, America, 
Australia, continue to send representatives here, 
when your Colonies in these quarters of, tho world 
become great nations, comprising many millions 
of men ; conducting a vast traffic ; producing, with 
the leisure of wealth, ardent followers of literature, 
distinguished disciples of science, and statesmen of 
great and comprehensive information ? They will, | 
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if these statesmen may be our rulers; if their 
science and their literature be a part of our own ; 
if they come not only to be legislated for, but to 
legislate. And it follows, not because our popula- 
tion will expand, that ours will be stationary or 
decrease, as in the present year A federative 
union of this nature will so extend commerce and 
production, that our population will continue to 
maintain its position towards the colonies; and 
that the magnificent dream of making our islands 
the workshop and the warehouse of the world may 
be turned into a magnificent reality. 





SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND OF SUNNYSIDE.* 


Some friends of the Free Church in Scotland have 
adopted the scheme pursued by the Puseyites of 
recommending their tenets in works of fiction. They 
have not hitherto found amongst them a writer of 
great brilliance in that department of literature, 
and yet their productions have been above the ave- 
rage of fictitious narratives of a religious character. 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland is the best of the class, 
and the old, amiable, maiden lady does not teach 
but insinuates her principles. She professes an air 
of becoming humility in intellectual matters, bat 
chatters on to great good purposes in the quiet mo- 
dest style of a highly respectable gentlewoman, 
The plots on which the narrative is hung are re- 
markably simple, although one of the two leading 
histories contains some improbabilities, and there 
are occasional inconsistencies which might have been 
avoided, Thus, one very uninteresting young lady, 
anxious to be married without her parents’ concur- 
rence, is represented as running off from Edinburgh 
to Gretua Green for that purpose. The famous 
border village is thus made responsible for a cere- 
mony that might have been performed with equal 
advantage nearer the lady’shome. Then we have 
another young lady who, left an orphan and 
heiress upon her majority, married against the 
counsel of her guardians, a young, handsome rake, 
named Maitland—no relative, though, of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland of Sunnyside. She was neglected 
by her husband, insulted by his sister, and died 
partly of a broken heart, leaving an only daughter, 
then only a few years of age, to the care of her profli- 
gate husband and her wicked sister-in-law. The 
infant heiress fared badly under the care of Mrs. 
Lennox; and a female friend of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland’s, the lady of the agent for the Missions 
of the Church in Edinburgh, heard, through a go- 
verness, the story of the young girl's wrongs, and 
contrived to get her placed under the care of her 
friend, Mrs. Margaret, at Sunnyside, upon a 
stipend of thirty pounds per annum. The girl’s 
mother, before her death, left her own estate of Oak- 
enshaw to this daughter, and her under the 
guardianship of an Edinburgh lawyer, Mr, Henry 
Monteith, who is described as a sharp man and a just. 
The novelist, however, informs us that this conscien- 








tious guardian allowed the young girl, his ward, to 
grow up from her infaney to womanhood without hav- 
ing seen her once, without knowing the part of the 
country in which she lived, or the name of the indivi- 
dualto whose care she had been committed, although 
he paid every year three to four hundred pounds te 
Mrs. Lennox, out of the rental of the estate, for 
the young lady’s expenses. The reader is at the 
same time informed, that the guardian entertained 
a warm regard for the young person committed 
solemnly to his charge—had the lowest opinion of 
her father, with whom he would not exchange the 
usual civilities of acquaintanceship—and felt seve- 
ral misgivings and suspicions respecting the proud 
lady, her aunt, Mrs. Lennox. 

The art of the novelist is to tell truth, under 
assumed names, of men, women, and localities. 
Fictitious narrative is useless if it do not correspond 
closely with events that occur in the world. Ex- 
aggerated heroes and heroines are of no value 
whatever to mankind. Mr. Dickens’ “ Dombey 
and Son’ was of little value, because no such 
pompous fool as Mr. Dombey ever existed amongst 
the merchants of London, and because the tarning 
incidents in Mr. Dombey’s career could not have 
happened in life's realities. The negligence of his 
plans appears from the introduction of a rail- 
way stoker on the scene in London, many years 
before the time when railway engines existed 
in London to be steked. Accuracy in detail 
was one great charm in Sir Walter Scott’s 
works. Thecharaeters described by him resembled 
precisely the persons to be encountered in real life. 
The scenes drawn in his works are the most aceu- 
rate delineations. The dates are correct to a day, 
or if a license is taken in this respect, a foot-note 
explains the reason. Prejudice warped the author’s 
mind in some of his historical novels; bat with that 
exception he wrote them with the same cafe of 
dates and figures that he displayed in historical 
works, 

Mrs, Margaret Maitland fails in the same manner 
as Mr. Diekens in Dombey, when she leads us to 
suppose that shrewd business men in E 
conversant with law, will act as te @ 


wealthy young lady, make large annual payments 
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for her support; and yet, during a period of a dozen 
years, while these payments are being made, not 
know even where the lady dwells, by whom she is 
being educated, in what manner she progresses, and 
never once meet in all that time the subject of their 
care. The most careless, negligent, overtoiled pro- 
fessional gentleman would not be guilty of that con- 
duct; and yet the interest of one plot, the perils, the 
sorrows, and the ultimate happiness of an amiable 
young lady depend upon the shrewd Mr. Henry 
Monteith acting in this way. 

Similar blemishes might be detected in the three 
volumes, The style of a Scottish gentlewoman of 
the middle classes in a provincial village in the east 
or south of Scotland is not carefully copied, al- 
though the author makes that an object. We 
cannot, however, find pleasure in enumerating small 
failings in these three volumes of agreeable reading. 
The ingenuity that, out of apparently very common 
materials, has wrought many pathetic and some 


powerful scenes, deserves all praise. But is the 
material common? More common, we believe, in 
Scotland than many persons believe, The middle 


classes in society contain many hundreds, probably 
thousands of unmarried gentlewomen as amiable, 
simple-minded, sincerely and humbly pious as 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside. These 
passages in her life will indeed disclose a new kind 
of existence to fashionable readers, who may be 
inclined to question the motives of a lady in Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland’s circumstances, who regularly 
conducts the ‘ exercise” in her household, reasons 
from Scripture on all points, conducts the most 
minute and the most weighty affairs of life always 
with a reference to the Biblical pattern, uses, in her 
intercourse with the world, the language of Hebrew 
prophets, and the style of Syrian patriarchs; but 
they will be entirely mistaken in their guesses; for 
this class of ladies are far removed from hypocrisy; 
and the author copies life from its leaves. When 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland determined to write 
these passages, seeing the threads of providence 
have many times a semblance of ravelling, and 
that it would be for edification to trace out one 
here, and one there; she doubts not “the world 
will think me bold, being but a quiet woman of 
discreet years, and small riches, in having such an 
imagination as that it could be the better of hearing 
my story.” But the world, however it may be 
pleased to think, will be nothing worse for the tale, 
since from her youth upwards, Mrs. Margaret was 
of a thoughtful turn, as she tells us pretty 
distinctly :— 


“I mind well when I was in years little above a bairn, of 
lying on the grass in a park near the maase (for my father had 
a glebe of fine land, the like of which, I have heard, was hardly 
in the parish), looking at the white clouds sailing upon the sky, 
and thinking no mortal could be happier, if I might but have 
abode e; but it aye so happened that my seam was lying 
waiting for me in the manse parlour, or the unlearned lesson 
compelled me to go in; and when in the summer niglits I had a 
while to myself, there ever came in something to hinder me of 
my pleasure, for, either the sky was overcast, or the grass was 
damp, or my brother Claude drew me into more stirring plays— 
it being little in the nature of a blythe boy to bide quiet and 
look at the sky—that I should speak of him so! that is a man 
with gray hairs upon his head, and a father in the kirk, that the 
years steal by us fast, and folk forget,” 
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This extract, short as it is, gives a glimpse of 
the work not less calculated to represent its cha- 
racter than any other passage that we could find. 
It discloses the profession of the lady’s immediate 
ancestor, the ‘‘ Minister of the parish of Pasture. 
lands, a pleasant country place, where there was 
neither stir nor bustle, but a quiet kirk to preach 
in, and a godly congregation to minister to, My 
father was a man of by-ordinary mildness, and 
just in an uncommon manner fitted for his charge,” 
—one of the few evangelical ministers of the last 
generation, in country parishes, who were always 
popular with the people, even when wit and genius 
were coarsely employed in deriding them. This 
class of ministers were, nearly without exception, 
active and useful in their various districts. Their 
application to professional duties left little leisure 
and few opportunities for the display of literary 
habits and acquirements out of the immediate 
range of their calling ; yet they were unquestion- 
ably men of considerable learning, of personal 
piety and professional perseverance. 

Mrs, Margaret Maitland is less happy in the de- 
scription of her mother, except, perhaps, in the last 
sentence, where she says:— 


“We had few visitors except the ministers; but whosoever 
came, they aye drew to my mother, and the fame of her was 
over all the countryside, though she was ever a meck, quiet 
woman, abiding for a constancy within her own house.” 


And to this course she was constrained both by 
mental disposition and bodily indisposition. Life 
at the manse was quiet and peaceable to all, even 
to the young lady; yet how deceptive are appear- 
ances, for it comes out, by insinuation, in the third 
volume, and plainly toward the close, that this 
placid springtime of life had a strong underswell 
of sorrow, worse to bear because it came not to 
the surface, and had few sympathisers—for few knew 
the grief. Miss Margaret, then, had a lover,a young 
lawyer, to whom she was deeply attached; and it 
is a singular exhibition of humanity to add, as 
seems necessary, that, in his own way, and after 
the fashion that he understood, his affections were 
equally engaged. But he fell into bad habits, 
and into a sin specially deemed at the manse mor- 
tal and grievous. Miss Margaret discarded him 
from that hour—not from her heart, but from any 
hope of her hand. The shock may have been 
useful to his temporal and business prospects, for 
we find him, at the close of life, an old and wealthy 
bachelor, in respectable practice, and of apparently 
reformed conduct. Neither of them married—one 
of the two had at least formed no new attachment; 
and the cause of Miss Margaret’s sorrow and “lone 
life’’ is the Edinburgh lawyer, the guardian of 
the young lady already mentioned in connection 
with a course of conduct towards his ward which 
good business men would be most unlikely to 
pursue. 

After this great sorrow, there came, as always 
will come, sooner or later, other griefs to the 
quiet manse of Pasturelands, intermingled in this 
first volume, as they are mercifully mixed in life, 
with joys. Young Claude Maitland grew out of 
blythe boyhood into cheerful but studious youth; 
and he was removed from the manse to the cx- 
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citements and temptations of Edinburgh. In due 
course of years his preparatory studies drew to- 
wards a close—he was licensed to follow the voca- 
tion of his father, and his first public effort was 
made in a trying place—the church of Pasture- 
lands, and his father’s pulpit :— 


“But when Cland lifted his head in the pulpit, and preachep 
his first sermon on the grand text-—‘ Who is he that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from Bizrah?’ there was a glance 
from below his brow that shot into your heart. I had near said 
it was a proud day for us, that day that Claud preached his first 
sermon; and, truly, it is not to be denied that carnal pride is ill 
to mortify; but, without doubt, it was a day of gratitude and 
thanksgiving. Many had been the prayers, and much the anxiety 
in the manse, when he went forth from amongst us, a simple 
boy, to stand by himself, and meet the temptations of that great 
and wicked city, Edinburgh, the very distant sound of which is 
enongh to pat folk in mind of the roar of him that goeth about 
like a lion seeking whom he may devour. I mind how my mo- 
ther and me used to look at him when he came home in the 
spring, for fear there should be any change; and I will never 
forget how my godly father wrestled in supplication, that the 
Almighty would be a wall of fire about the lad, keeping him out 
of evil; but that day (I wonder if Claud minds it as I do), our 
anxiety was calmed with a measure of sure confidence, and of 
trust in Him that liad brought us hitherto, and keeped us in His 
way. My mother was sitting in the corner of the pew, fearing 
to look up at first; my father sat at the door, with his face (1 
ever thought him like the beloved apostle, but never more 
on that day) turned steadfast to the pulpit; and I cowered in 
between them, whiles taking a glance round the kirk to see how 
folk attended, and whiles venturing to look up where my one 
brother stood up in his young prime, and preached the everlast- 
ing word to the folk that had known him all his days. It might 
be called sinful pride.” 


The next great event in the family history is the 
death, not of the weak and sickly mother, but of 
the minister ; and that calamity was not suffered 
to occur until the sore private sorrows of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland had been met, and in some de- 
gree overcome. The death of a minister breaks 
up all the associations in his family. He is re- 


moved from the world, and they are removed from } 


their home. The glebe-house or the manse is only 
held bythem on a Jease for life; but at Pasturelands, 
the changes came gradually, for young Claude 
had been inducted as assistant and successor; s0 
that,when the grave closed above the remains of his 
father, the family “ just abode still in the manse.” 
Miss Margaret makes few reflections on her father’s 
death; the sorrow very naturally is considered one 
above mere narrative, and the charm of the vo- 
lume consists as much in the tact displayed in 
veiling over one set of feelings with a few quiet 
words, as in narrating others. We are told “ that 
there was scarce a man in the parish, from the 
Earl himself to Reuben Reid, the west-country 
probationer, but came to the faneral,’’ and that— 


“It was a strange thing to the eyes of many, that he, a man 
not far past his prime, and with his natural force little abated, 
should be taken home from my mother, who had for years held 
a loose grip of the world, and seemed to be aye waiting for the 
summons; but so it was. It was a sore time that, in the manse; 
and also in the parish of Pasturelands, and I wonder at myself, 
now, that I can speak about it so quietly.” 

- The scene changes gradually—the blackness of 
grief is streaked with light—the incoming of new 
and young friends begins to displace the sharper 
points in the remembrances of those who are gone 
away, until the hue of gloom and the grave changes 
into a solemn bat not an unpleasant shade; for 
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about a year thereafter it was discovered that the 
young minister’s “pony had a particular gift of 
trotting to Bourtree,’’ and when brought to the 
manse door “ would searce ever (for it was a most 
sensible beast) turn its head to any other airt.’’ 
The minister himself was discovered looking down 
into the seat of the Bourtree family, even during 
the Sabbath service; and as Mary Elder hung down 
her head, and played with her Bible, “ signs and 
tokens were given of something coming,’’ for which 
the female inmates of the manse “ behoved to make 
|preparations.”’ ‘ And so it came to pass” in the 
| second yearafter “the departure” of theelder Claude 
| Maitland, “ Mary Elder of Bourtree came home to 
‘the manse, to the contentment of all who were con- 
| cerned, seeing she was of a most pleasant nature, 
|though maybe scarce so douce as a minister’s 
wife needs to be; but that is a thing I am 
never feared for in a young thing of a sensi- 
ble and discerning spirit.’’ In the natural course 
of all such events, Miss Margaret Maitland and 
her mother thought it right to remove to their 
‘own house of Sunnyside, in the neighbourhood of 
_Borrowstouness, where they “had some bits o’ 
| possessious, the yearly rents of which made a good 
and pleasant addition to our income,’’ and “ the 
|old gentlewoman that lived in it (she was well-born, 
but no way rich, and sat under an easy rental), had 
departed this life no long before, and left the house 
/empty;” “Jenny, our maid, a lass of wonder- 
ful spirit, and a most eident nature, wrought 
in it in just an uncommon manner, to have 
the house right and homelike when we came;’’ so 
that when the change was made, when mother and 
| daughter left their old manse, “the dowie falling of 
the leaves that bade us farewell at Dasturelands, 
aud the dear chirp of the robin-redbreast that 
welcomed us to Sunnyside, were just like a pub- 
lishing of our feelings.” The new house was a 
comfortable house, and happy for a time; but 
everywhere on earth the destroyer comes to work 
woe; only he is made a “ transformer” merely, and 
his woes are light and very nearly stingless in 
many households. The daughter had “a peaceful 
and happy time’’ while “my mother abode in this 
world;”’ but at last, “we saw her gliding away out 
from the midst of us, like asa mist-wreath glides 
from a hill-side at the rising of the sun.”’ 














“Tt was a solemn spring, and a heavy summer to me. We 
had ave had a reverence for her very weakness, and it seemed 
in that time as if she stood like the man in the picture that 
the Pilgrim saw in the Interpreter’s house, with a chain of gold 
hanging over her head, and the world behind her back ; and, oh! 
that she could have pleaded with men, for, truly, I never mind 
of hearing as powerful words as fell from her thin, white lips, 
when the breath was sighing away. It was a dreary house when 
she departed, for the fair walls of Sunnyside held a heart like 
to burst, and many a weary day did I wander about through the 
house, sick and pining, and thinking every moment that Idbeard 
her foot, or her voice crying upon me. But, doubtless, it is 
ordained that quietness should come, and it was but myself I 
had to lament for, and no for her, seeing she also had entered 
intothe Kingdom. Neither did He that took her away leave 
me without comforters, for, besides Jenny, my maid, that (in her 
degree) was aye labouring to’win me out of my sore tribulation, 
there was Claude, my brother, and Mary (and traly to him, and 
scarcely less to her, it was a most heavy dispensation), that 
never wearied in ministering to my affliction. 

“There had two bairus come home to the manse by that time ; 
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and whiles they were sent to me, and when they began to g° 
trotting about the house, my old spirit was roused in a measure 
within me, for the boy, Claude, bore a look of my mother, and 
spoke words with his bit lisping tongue that minded me of hers; 
and the bairn, Mary, came creeping into my bosom with Aer 
mother’s kindly eye and smile, and I was comforted.” 


And now, or soon afterwards, Miss Margaret 
Maitland became properly changed, as the head of 
the household of Sunnyside, into Mrs, Margaret 
Maitland. The subsequent narrative is well told, 
in the style of which we have already given several 
specimens; and in the three volumes there is no 
character more true to nature than that of Jenny, 
the old servant; a character, unfortunately, be- 
coming more rare, in our railway times, in Scot- 
tish families than was once the case. 

An Edinburgh female friend of Mrs. Margaret’s 
requested her to take the management and care of 
an eccentric lady; but Jenny placed her veto on the 
presence of any daft lady at Sunnyside; and that 
scheme failed. ‘Na, Miss Marget! neither the 
mistress nor the minister would hear tell o’t, I’se 
undertake for them. If it had been a bit bonnie 
genty wean, like wee Miss Mary; but a daft leddy!” 
The demand for a “‘genty wean’’ was therefore 
hinted to the Edinburgh lady, and promptly sup- 
plied, as we have already stated; so that Mrs. 
Margaret and Jenny were fairly established in 
Sunnyknowes, with the upbringing of a little 
stranger girl before them, of whom they only knew 
that thirty pounds per annum were paid for her 
board and lodging. The first passages of “the 
bairn’s” life at Sunnyside are not directly calculated 
to explain her future position, 


“T had little converse with the bairn the time Mrs. Standright 
abode at Sunnyside, which was only for three or four hours, 
secing she was going to the Manse of Rures, and had trysted 
the gig to come for her at six o'clock. Mrs. Flytes, of Rures, 
(for it was before Mr. Shepherd’s time) was a far-away connexion 
of Mr. Standright’s, and truly we two had so many Edinburgh 
things to discourse about, that I had not so much mind of little 
Grace, till Mrs. Standright was going away. But as she was 
leaving the room, she said to me in a mirthful way :— 

“* Now, mind, Margaret, your little ward will perhaps be an 
heiress some day.’ 

“So I went with her to the door and saw her away in Mr. 
Flyter’s gig upon the road to Rures; and.as I came into the 
parlour again, I was thinking about the bairn, and that it was 
not wise of Mrs. Standright to say that before her, when 
suddenly I felt something pull my gown, and then there was a 
bit clear voice at my knees, asking me— 

*** Madam, what is an heiress 2” 

“The bairn’s face was most grave, and had not so muchas a 
smile upon it. 

“*'Traly, my dear,’ said I, ‘they are a kind of folk that 
neither you nor me have much to do with at this present time. 
They are gifted with houses, and land, and riches; but in other 
ways I am thinking they are just like common folk.’ 

“* Because,’ said little Grace, lifting up her head in a proud 
way, ‘they called me names in Edinburgh, and said I did wrong, 
aod I did not.’ 

“*It was not true, my dear,’ said I, ‘there shall nobody 
call you names in Sunnyside.’ 

“* And I have no houses nor lands, madam,’ said the bairn. 
‘I am not an heiress. I do not think it is a good thing.’ 

“* We will try to make you a lady, Grace, said I, ‘and you 
will be pleased with that, will you no ?” 

“‘T do not like ladies, madam,’ said little Grace, ‘for they 
never smile. Ihave seen them in Edinburgh.’ 

“And with that the bairn stopped, and raised up her bit 
figure, as I have seen grown-up folk do when they have gotten 
cause of offence, but are too proud to speak about it, 
lee nurse, who eared for me, was not a lniy, Are yous 








“T could searce laugh at the bairn when she said that, for her 
eyes were so grave. 

“*T am not like to be the best judge of that myself, Grace? 
said I, ‘ maybe you will find it out by-and-by: but what for do 
you think that ladies never smile 

“* Because I have seen them, madam,” said Grace. ‘ They 
laugh many times, but they do not smile.” Madam, may | go 
out and see the flowers ? 

The Manse children of the second generation, 
like those of the first, were two, a boy anda girl, 
They were nearly of the same age with youn 
Grace, the boarder at Sunnyside. The little his. 
tory of their youth affords the writer means to 
introduce many beautiful passages, and the young 
lady got through her learning without much trouble, 


“Tt is a marvellous thing the power that there is in the old 
tunes that have been dwelling about a country-side for many ge. 
nerations; and how they will bring up old things and old faces be. 
fore folk, like as the shadows rose on the mirror in the story; and 
also, how voices will mix in them, whiles voices that will sound in 
this weary earth never more,and whiles them that have been parted 
from us by a sorer parting than that of death—even the parting of 
change and of sin—so truly, it was sometimes a grief and a 
pain to me in that matter, even though it was learning Grace. 
Neither can I say that Grace herself had any great enjoyment 
in the playing of music, saving now and then in the gloaming, 
when there was little else to do. Whatever was to be gotten in 
books, Grace took up at her own hand, not only the ones I had, 
for she soon knew them mostly off by heart, though I have aye 
keeped the old oaken bookcase well filled, but also the minister, 
my brother’s ; and I have heard him say, that if he sent Grace 
(for she was much at the manse) into the study in the dark, te 
bring him a book, she would find it far sooner than either Mary 
or Claude. Also, the bairn—in what manner I know not— 
came to an ability to read books in unknown tongues, whereat 
I marvelled, for besides what I learned her myself, and a lesson 
with Claude, whiles from the minister, and one quarter at the 
ladies’ school, which Mrs. Primrose, and Miss Violet, her daugh- 
ter, keeped in Pasturelands, the which Mary, my niece, went to, 
I know not any other learning she had.” 


On this narrow foundation she erected a strong 
superstructure of common sense and intelligence, 
and she became a great favourite at the manse at 
Borrowstouness, and especially with the mistress 
and the maid at Sunnyside. The inconsistency of 
the story is, that these good people never inquired 
into her origin. They were dead to the feeling 
even of an ordinary curiosity, and allowed their 
young visitor to merge into one of the family 
without asking where she came from, or whither 
she would go. 

Ten or twelve years passed away, and this dream 
was broken. A letter came from the lady who had 
brought Grace to Sunnyside. The writer intimated 
that she must return to Edinburgh, to the guardian- 
ship of her aunt. The parting was painful, not 
only to Mrs. Margaret and Jenny, but also to Miss 
Mary of the manse, and all the other members of 
their little circle. Young Claude—Claude tertius 
—was in Edinburgh, pursuing theological studies. 
He, therefore, missed this trial of his patience, in 
the parting from the companion of his youth, who 
was now to occupy, as was obscurely hinted, a high 
place in society. The last night of Grace at Sun- 
uyside is sketched close to nature—for the family, 
be it remembered, is habitually religious: — 


“* Just at that time the clock in the kitchen struck nine, 
which was the bour for our evening exercise. So Grace 
rose up, and said she would tell Jenny, and went away 
down the stairs without saying another word; for it had 
been my wont, when we were ready for the worship, to 
send Grace to tell Jenny, baving a feeling within myself 











that it wae searce right to summon one of the family by a 
bell to the presence of Him who is no respecter of persons, 
ged in whose eyes master and servant are alike. Mary 
raised herself too, and drew my chair to the table, and set 
the rest ready. 

+ Aunt,’ she said, ‘ will you sing the twentieth Psalm? 
My father sang it the night before Claud went away, and it 
jg often Sung where there is to be a parting.’ . 

“T said I would, and with that Grace came in, carrying 
the big Bible, and Jenny behind her, and the stranger 
woman, who looked as if she knew not whether to sneer or 
to be feared, for I could see that, in spite of all her bo!d- 
ness, she had a kind of dread of my bairn Grace. S80 we 
gat down to the exercise. Truly it was a pleasure to me to 
hear the two young voices joining in the psalm that Mary 
bade me sing— 

“* Jehovah hear thee in the day 
When trouble he doth send, 
And let the name of Jacob's God 
Thee from all il! defend.’ 


But, after we had read the Word according to our wont, it 
was a hard thing for me to put my supplication into words, 
and speak it so that the rest might join, for my heart was 

earning over the dear bairn, the comfort of my loneliness, 
and it was ill to restrain within tie bondage of speech; but 
the Lord saw the desire, I had near fallen down again 
when I rose from my kuees, for my strength was spent with 
that wrestling; buc the two were girdling me with their 
arms, and I was strengthened—so the night wore away, and 
we had much more converse.” 

Miss Grace Maitland reached Edinburgh safely, 
and was, in due course, installed as a humble de- 
pendant at her aunt’s, Mrs. Lennox, who was 
plotting with her unnatural father to keep her in 
ignorance of her position, as the heiress of large 
landed property. We do not enter into this part 
of the narrative farther than is necessary to explain 
that their projects failed, their villainy was ex- 
posed, and the young lady had her own again. 
When that day came, she did not forget her old 
friends at Sunnyside and Pastureland, as we shal! 
see. Although kept under strict restraint in Edin- 
burgh, yet Miss Grace contrived, like many other 
young ladies of her way of thinking, to attend 
Free St. George’s at least once in her life; for we 
suppose that there can be no doubt regarding the 
following sketch:— 

“T got Jessie to guide me to Dr. C.’s chureh, partly for 
his own fame, and partly because he was Mr. Maitland’s 
friend. The Great Doctor is a little, thin, smal! man, with 
that look of melancholy, and almost pain in his face, whieh 
you see often in those who are deformed; deformed, how- 
ever, he is not, and before long, one could see that these 
nervous arms, tugging at the cushion, with the velvet 
cluiched in their long, thin fingers, were the arms of a giant. 
There was something grand, too, ia seeing the one mind 
ewelling within its slight plysical covering, (for I never saw 
aman with whom the idea of being merely clothed with a 
body, could be so easily realised), aud reiguiug over ali 
around it.” 

The sketch is truthful, and though short, embo- 
dies some leading characteristics of a great man. 
When Grace left Sunnyside, Mary, from the mause, 
came there often to visit her aunt, who in her youth 
had been acquainted with Catherine Graeme of 
Lochee, a lady who subsequently became Mrs, El- 
phinstone, of Lilliesleaf, and, upon her husband's 
death, for the sake of health and of economy, had 
gone to Germany with her ouly son, Mr. Allan 
Elphinstone; and as while one goeth, another 
cometh, so Mr. Allan Elphinstone, shortly after the 
departure of Grace, visited Sunnyside to convey 
his mother’s invitation to Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
to visit her at Lilliesleaf. The travelled lady 
had returned home, having profited her son’s 


fortune by her foreign economy without in the 
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smallest measure advancing her own health. Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland accepted her invitation ; 
but the visit to Lilliesleaf did not afford her all 
the pleasure that might have been naturally 
expected ; for she found Mrs, Elphinstone wonder- 
fully ignerant in spiritual matters, and in those dis- 
putes that, seven to ten years ago, occupied solarge 
a place in Scottish society. She discovered that Mrs, 
Elphinstone had become singularly worldly, grasp- 
ing the earth most powerfully, as she approached it 
more nearly than ever she had done before. She 
promised the next turn of the family patronage to 
Claud, at which Mrs, Margaret was becomingly 
shocked, seeing that the occupant was then a young, 
active, and useful man. 


“I thanked her, and our converse after that was stayed 
fora while. Truly I had little comfort in the manner © 
her discourse, both toucbing the controversy in the Kir 
(as of the peace of Jerusalem and the spread of the pure 
Word were light things!) and the way she spoke of the seat 
in which sat a living man—and now a most godly and faith- 
ful minister—as if the preaching of the Word was a matter 
of merchandise, or a mere carnal handicraft, whereby men 
might win the bread that perisheth. And Iwas thereby 
led to an exercise, within my own mind, that knowledge, 
and light, and peace might come to her, seeing she had been 
waudering upon the face of the earth for twenty weary 
years, seeking rest and finding none.” 

Mr. Allan Elphinstone was more highly pleased 
with the young lady, Miss Mary, than her aunt was 
upon her first visit with his mother. The visit of 
the former to Sunnyside became the origin of 
another plot, with the nature of which the lady 
his mother was greatly dissatisfied. She designed, 
if possible, to engage her only son to the daughter 
of a neighbouring nobleman, the Earl, and never 
supposed that he was planning for her a surprise, 
and for himself a mis-alliance with the minister's 
daughter. His manner of life was far from pleas- 
ing to the aunt und her niece. His foreign educa- 
tion had left him entirely devoid of that religious 
feeling which they both valued more than gold, 
lis mother’s anxiety to commend him to the noble 
and neighbouring household brought him into 
contact with scenes and temptations, too powerful 
for a young man whose principles were only de- 
fended by human prudence, and a desire to stand 
well with the world, This folly of old Mrs. Elphin- 
stone’s had well nigh cost her her son. From the 
commencement of their acquaintance he always 
expressed an anxiety to stand well with Mrs, Mar. 
garet. He consulted her on all his plans; he begged 
aid from her to kill time; he poured out all the 
misery of an idle and bruised spirit into her ear, 
She oilered him advice. The best of it concerned 
tho sanatory and spiritual nature of Cruive End, 
a suburb of LBorroustouness, and a village upon 
his own estate:-—— 

‘** There is a place at Borrowstoun called Craive End, 
lying upon your own lands; and (though it is @ shame to 
myself, as well as to every Christian man and woman 
hand, that it should be so), yet it must be said that it isa 
heathen place, and being a heathen place, Mr, Allan, it is 
likewise a place of pestilence, and a place of violence, eon- 
tention and disputation round about it, and plagues and 
fevers in the buts of houses, mostly every harvest time 
when the poor Irish sheariag bodies come in to crowd 
the place ; and doahttone Mr. Allan, there might be a good 
work done there, if the folk could but be brought out of 


darkness and of idleness, to learn the Gospe), and to work 
honest work.’ 


ag Mts Allan's eyes shone out a light like the sparkle of a 
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‘** Pestilence and violence, dirt and poverty !’ he cried 
out. ‘Splendid, Miss Maitland, and on my own estate too; 
almost too good news to be true! We'll have at it immedi- 
ately! I shall ride down to-day and begin. Cruive End! 
There is an expressive odour about the very name. But 
there, now, you are looking grave again. I have surely 
said nothing wrong just now.’ 

“*No, Mr. Allan,’ said I; ‘ but it was as a serious thing 
that I was speaking about these benighted heathen folk.’ 

‘** To be sure,’ said Mr. Allan; ‘and am not I most seri- 
ous in speaking of them? The houses are bad, and filthy, 
and abominable. Well, we’!l pull them down, and build 
better. The people are pestilent, idle, and good for no- 
thing, of course. Well, we'll have a school for the little 

igs, and baths, and wash-houses, and libraries for the 
arge ones; and see if we don’t civilize them. I shall earn 
my honours, Miss Maitland. I feel the laurels upon my 
brow already. The regenerator of Cruive End.’ 

‘** Ay, Mr. Allan,’ said I, ‘but I never beard of any peo- 
ple yet that were regenerated with baths.’ ’’ 


Cruive End is merely introduced for the purposeof 
showing the inadequacy of sanitary and intellectual 
reform to change the character of a degraded popu- 
lation. Mr. Allan Elphinstone cast down old cot- 





tages, and built new ones, formed gardens, erected 
schools, engaged lecturers, and did many other | 
things of that nature ; but yet, the people, instead | 
of growing better, became, insome instances, worse 
on his hands. Although we cannot see that he 
gave the new school a fair trial, or that, even in| 
the novel they have been found guilty of making 
people worse. We comprehend the reasonsthat exist | 
for believing that they will not make them better in a 
spiritual sense; that can only be effected by a kin- 
dred agency. We have noright to expect more from | 
subordinate agencies than they profess to accom- | 
plish, Undoubtedly, many foolish statements have | 
been assumed to be facts in pubile lectures, and | 
more still of foolish inferences have been drawn | 
from facts; but they have been, on the whole, >| 
cidedly usefal, and, in their own path they will be 
useful still. So we think the novelist leaves his 
path to make reflections on them that may be 
founded on truth, but are not the whole truth. 
Mr. Allan Elphinstone, notwithstanding that his 
worldiy-minded mother declared his large es- 
tate a sufficient passport to the heart of a 
minister’s daughter, had his “ups and downs”’ 
in the course of love. His mother had thrown 
him amongst bad companions, namely, the Earl’s 
family—not that the Earl himself was an openly 
blameable man; but he could not rule his own 
household, although born capable of growing to rule 
the nation, and nobody was able to accomplish 
that work in his place. Lilliesleaf thus fell into 
many courses objectionable to the strict morality of 
the Maitlands; and, although a free and open lad, a 
favourite with the people, a close attendant on Mrs, 
Margaret, and far from uninteresting to Miss Mary; 
yet the young heroine rejected him, or postponed 
him, put him on his trials for the improvement of 
his habits, and committed him to God for a change 
of heart, after various afllictive scenes. 

Young Mr. Elphinstone’s lecturer, Mr. Novimundy— 
a title that leaves the idea on one’s mind that Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland has not so thoroughly neglected 
her Latin in her youth, at the manse, as she asserts— 
proceeded with his course. The results of all these 
labours is described by an old gipsy, one Peter 
Young ; and, by-the-by, the employment of this name 





| 
| 
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the identity of Mrs. Margaret Maitland’s amanuensjs . 
that is, however, a matter of little moment meanwhile 
to the reader. It is better to read the vagabond 
Peter’s account of the improvements on Cruiye End 
in general, and on himself in particular :— 


“ There was a man, one of the dwellers in Old Cruive End 
that had long been a terror and a trouble to the country side 
His name was Peter Young, and to his trade he was a tinker 
and travelled the country with a cuddie, in a gipsy way, being. a 
was commonly reported, of real gipsy blood himself. It was not 
that anything ill could be traced to Peter, for he was learned in 
all the wiles of his wandering and wild race; but there was 
many a theftdom found out in the farmhouses round about, after 
Peter had made his call, that no man could say plainly he had 
done, while everybody believed in their own mind that it conld 
have been done by none else. Also, fulk, by habit and repute 
thieves, had been seen at odd times in and about his dwelling. 
But, for all that, he had a measure of cleverness about him, that 
made many folks less minding about his faults, ; 

“So, as I was saying, I marvelled greatly, when the first thing I 
saw in Cruive End was Peter Young, with his coat off, and a 
clean shirt on, delving in his bit little garden before the door, and 


|| whistling, ‘Clout the cau’dron, with all his might, so that you 


might have thought there was not a man with a lighter heart, or 
a freer conscience, inthe whole country side. 

“ So, as I suppose, the man had heard my foot upon the stones, 
and turned round to see who it was. And knowing me, by rea- 
son of having mended the little goblet, and the brass pan which 
Jenny had burnt a hole in the last year, when we were making 
our jelly, Peter put his hand to his hat. 

“*'There’s a great change on Cruive End, Peter,’ said I; *1 
would scarce have known it again.’ 

“*T see nae reason for them ca’ing it Cruive End at a’ noo, 
Miss Maitland, said Peter. ‘ Without doubt it was as bad as 
ony swine’s ecruive ance; but noo I’m clear for them ca’ing it 
Allantoun, or Elphinstoun, after the young laird. He canna hae 
ower muckle honour for his wark ; and Mr. Novimundy, the gen- 
tleman that’s lecturing here thae noo says it was aye the way in 
the auld Greek and Latin times.’ 

“ «Ts there a gentleman lecturing here, Peter said I. 

“* Ay, mem; e’en as I hae telt you, Mr. Novimundy. There 
is a lecture three nichts in the week : braw things for the mind, 
Miss Maitland. ‘There’s been ane on the richt way to read 
poetry (though where we’re to get poetry to read, if it be not an 
odd ballant now and then, or an auld book o’ Allan Ramsay, or 
Burns, I kenna) ; and ane on the choice o’ books, and ane on the 
Latin Casars—a wheen auld rips, thae last. To think o’ the 
Apostle Paul, honest man, answering for his life afore that diel, 
Nero, as I micht dae mysel’ afore the sheriff.’ 

“<«Whist, Peter!’ said I; ‘and so you think it is like to do 
good to the folk, the care Mr, Allan is taking of them ?’” 


Peter, unfortunately, turned out to be at home in 
Cruive End; for, in the style of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land, he returned like a swine to his wallowing in the 
mire, and in his case Mr. Novimundy turned out to 
be no regenerator, Peter Young contrived to in- 
veigle a number of young men, whose principles hung 
loosely on them, into a highway robbery; although 
some of them scarcely knew the nature of the busi- 
ness, and the responsibility was laid on the lectures, 
because they drew the villagers from home, and kept 
them out of their houses to a late hour. The author 
has little confidence in the kind of improvement likely 
to be derived from these legtures, as the following 
passage will show :-— 

“*The subjects, madam, of my lectures were of the highest 
and most elevating kind. I designed, and Mr. Elphinstone had 
the full intention of carrying out my theory before these acci- 
dents occurred, to let the young men of Cruive End have the 
fall benefit of that course of mental training which Mechanics’ 


Institutes and other educational establishments secure for their 
compeers in large towns, in accordance with the liberal and 








“in the gipsy way’’ is a key to us regarding 


progressing spirit of the age. This young gentleman is an 
instance of their beneficial power.’ , 
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“<Young gentleman! Nelly Bisset’s nephew, a travelling 
an, from England!’ 

“The lad gave a smirk ; and, said he— 

“*Yes, Mr. Novimundy, country people have strange notions. 
My own sister, when she visited me lately in England, had 
actually more pleasure in sitting at home sewing, than in listen- 
jng to an excellent course on the Characteristics of the Age, 
from which I got many new ideas. I told her, too, that she 
might never have another such opportunity. And even a soiree 
of our debating society, where I myself was to speak, I could 
hardly get her to go to that.’ 

“Mr Novimundy looked at his watch.” 


After a time, Grace Maitland escaped from her 
aunt, had her right to her mother’s estate acknow- 
ledged, and returned to Sunnyside. The probation of 
Mr. Allan Elphinstone of Lilliesleaf prospered, and 
his trials gave satisfaction to all the parties most 
interested in the young laird’s attachment to the 
minister’s daughter, as may be gathered from the 
following narrative of a breakfast at the manse, which, 
as a mere narrative, equals in natural touches and 
graphic power, with all its simplicity, anything in the 
range of modern novel writing :— 

“Upon the next morning after that, Mr. Allan Elphinstone 
came to the manse, so early, that he was necessitated to bide 
awhile at the gate, seeing we were at our morning exercise— 
and when he was let in, he came not to the room where we were 
sitting, but went into the study, and abode there with the 
minister, 1 know not how long, but I mind it was a weary time, 
for Mary, my sister, had to send away the tea to keep it hot, and 
it was a necessity that Betty should boil new eggs—the which 
circumstances remain on my mind, because eggs were scarce at 
that season, and Betty thought it was a great wastry. How- 
ever, in course of time, the two came ben together, Mr. Allan 
having a face shining with joy and gladness, although there was 
likewise a measure of agitation about him—and my brother 
Claude, with a wonderful unsteady look, at which I marvelled; as 
if he knew not whether he was most joyful or sorry. And, by 
and by, I know not how, the same look and the same feeling 


came creeping over us all. 
“T saw my sister Mary, the mother of the dear bairn, turning 


about her head from the table to wipe off some wet from her 
cheek with her handkerchief, and I saw the bairn herself sitting 
shaking, and feared to liit her head; and I saw my Grace, with 
her hand upon Mary’s shoulder, looking into Mr. Allan’s face 
with those deep and earnest e’en of hers, as if there was not a 
corner of all his spirit but what she could fathom and read—and 
truly it was a most open and kindly face, that it was just a 
pleasure to the eyes to see. And then I heard the voice of my 
brother Claude craving a blessing on the offered mercies, and on 
them that were to partake thereof, even on the household, and 
on all who were near and dear to it. And then there was a 
mist came over my eyes, so that I saw not at that moment any 
more ! 

“There was not much said in the way of explanation that 
morning, for we all understood without words that the thing was 
settled —that the minister was satisfied, and the bairn herself had 
not said Mr. Allan nay.” 

The marriage was, of course, arranged shortly after 
this breakfast, and the proud lady of Lilliesleaf was de- 
lighted with her son’s bride, and improved in many 
ways by her kindness; so much, indeed, that Mrs. 
Margaret deems that she is now setting her mind on 
things of a more permanent interest than attaches to 
the business of life. 

We should hardly expect the third volume to close 
without a reference to the great events of 1843—the 
disruption of the Church of Scotland, and the depar- 
ture of the ministers who formed the Evangelical 
party from their benefices and manses, though in very 
few cases from their parishes, or from the people 
over whom they were ordained. Claude Maitland, 
the older, left, of course, the manse of Pasturelands, 
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where his father had lived before his time, and Reu- 
ben Reid, the schoolmaster, was presented to the liv- 
ing. In justice to Reuben, it must be added, that 
he entertained the utmost good-will to his old friends, 
and offered his hand to Mrs. Margaret, including a 
share of the manse to her brother, his predecessor, 
with his wife; for they had now no family left at 
home, since Claude, the younger, had been or- 
dained an assistant and successor in the east coun- 
try, although he also demitted his charge. The 
Rev. Reuben Reid’s interview with Mrs. Margaret, 
on the delicate mission we have mentioned, forms one 
of the happiest chapters in volumes abounding with 
faithful delineations of Scottish life and manners 
amongst the middle classes. The departure from the 
manse, as we stated, is quietly passed over :— 

“Tt was a serious season that, and one of much thoucht and 
many consultations in most of the manses in Scotland, and in 
ours no less than the rest. For it was not to be thought that 
my brother Claude, having the godly name of our forbears for 
his heritage, and being filled with a right fear and reverence to- 
wards his King and master, who had dealt so bountifully with 
him, was like to be found lingering among the faint-hearted, or 
building upon a carnal and worldly principle, like them that gain- 
say the Government of the only Head of the Kirk. 

“T think not that it is in any manner needful for me to write 
down any history of the Kirk’s trials here. Truly, it iv an old 
story in our country of Scotland; and if there should be folk of 
another land reading this, doubtless they may learn concerning 
the matter, from many books and histories, in especial from some, 
most pleasant to read, which have been written by two ministers 
(father and son), of that people who, in my young days, were 
called Old Light Burghers—a history, the reading of which, I 
doubt not, will be to edification, to such as, by reason of belong- 
ing to another nation, or by reason of neglect in their upbring- 
ing, may want a sufficiency of knowledge to distinguish between 
the old and steadfast Kirk herself, and them that do sometimes 
iniquitously bear her name.” 

Claude Maitland, the younger, did not require any 
aid from the Manse-building fund, as the house of 
Oakenshaw in his own parish was placed at his dis- 
posal, by his marriage with the heiress of the estate of 
Oakenshaw—the bairn who was so strangely cast on 
his aunt’s care—the “bit genty wean,” Grace. The 
improvements of the Laird of Lilliesleaf progress 
rapidly ; and, with the assistance of “the dear bairn,” 
Mary, are taking a right turn. The character of certain 
of his alterations and additions are explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which contains a hard fling at the 
West country cottonocracy :— 


“So, at the dinner, the Glasgow gentleman, Mr. Mungo Bogle, 
was with us, and though he was a thought shamefaced, and 
looked, maybe, as if he were not used to be in such a house as 
Lilliesleaf, yet it was clear to see that he was a man of judgment 
and with wonderful little of what was vulgar about him, con- 
sidering that he wasa west countryman. So we got Mr. Allan's 
grand plan (blessings on him! the kind heart was aye shining 
through all his purposes), which was to cause build a big cot- 
ton mill by the water-side, that the idle folk of Cruive End might 
have work. 

“As 1 have said before, they were a tribe of dyvours, and such 
have ever many bairns ; and the new generation, as was but na- 
tural, seeing they were left to grow up in idleset, and to follow 
the pleasure of their own will, was like to be worse than the old 
one. So Mr. Allan had the thought (it was in a converse with 
James Laidlaw, the carter, that it first came into his head— 
besides the pleasure of seeing the half-dozen families at Maleolm’s 
Moss thriving so well) that to get them set to daily labour 
was the best thing he could do; for there was want amoag them 
—oftentimes idleset and wastry being near friends; and he had 
found out, that just giving them siller in the way of an awmous, 
was destroying the little good that there was among the folk, even 
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~ natural striving to maintain their bairns by the sweat of their 
w. 

“I know not where Mr. Allan had fallen in with Mr. Bogle ; 
but, truly, having devised that plan, it was a good Providence that 
sent into his way one that both knew about the labour, and would 
make e¢onscience of carrying it right out. It wasaisoa good Pro- 
vidence for Mr. Bogle himself, who was a young man, with a 
small family. He had given up a situation he had, as manager 
of some great mil] about Glasgow, to begin for his own hand, him 
and another such like as himself, with, maybe, plenty of skill be- 
tween them, but little siller; and so, in the natural process of 
time (doubtless there was little else to be expected) the two 
failed. Mr. Bogle’s partner was away to America—that city of 
refuge for dyvours and broken men; and the young man himself, 
with a delicate wife, and three or four small bairns, was just 
thinking, with a sore heart, that he bid to go there too, when Mr. 
Allan fell in with him, which, as I have before said, was a good 
Providence for them both.” 

We were anxious to include in this paper a review 
of Currer Bell’s new work, “ Shirley ;” but the fasci- 





MRS. MAITLAND OF SUNNYSIDE. 
nating Mrs. Margaret Maitland has osnpied all oy, 


space. The contrast between the two Works ; 
remarkable, from the circumstance of their foealine 
kindred topics. Mrs. Margaret says everything as jt 
would have been said in similar circumstances by a 
thousand or ten thonsand of her countrymen or 
women; while Currer Bell’s people talk, think and 
act as common people scarcely ever do. The Scottish 
novel increases in interest as we read on, and se 
proves in style; and, therefore, a person Passing over 
the first few pages may leave it past to some con- 
venient time, or regard it merely as a fully average 
book. Those who read on a few chapters will go to the 
end, and leave it only then with a feeling that they 
have gone over the most gratifying work of its class 
that they have read since the great delineator of 
| Scottish manuers ceased to write. 








THE CITIRONICLES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE,* 


BY JOUN FRANCIS. 


Tne Stock Exchange of London furnishes many egunets, 
daily. The excitement, the suspense, the trouble borae 
there in search of wealth, are more poignant than any 
of the class, without which novellists cannot make 
n book. A novel without lovers in trouble would 
be a phenomenon in the Row, and amongst circula- 
ting libraries; and yet on that stock exchange the 
materials abound, without, a manto combine, polish, and 
work them up. This volume is a history of facts and 
frauds, a collection of brief biographies, and a reve- 
lation of the dee pguilt with which the national resources 
have been squandered. Jlonest men who read tlie 
book will remember the excitement and fever of 1845, the 
dishonest means adopted to make fortunes and obtain allot- 
ments; but will, nevertheless, be thankful that they live, 
after all these exposures, in a comparatively creditable 
age. The origin of the national debt with William the 
ITI. was a substitution of honesty for violence. Loans to 
English kings before his day were payments in ‘* black 
mail,’’ levied often with no other authority than the mon- 
arch’s will. 

The commencement of the debt and dealings in the 
unds, was the signal for the employment of every means 
that cunning could devise and roguery execute, to raise or 
depress the funds, as best suited the views of speculators. | 
These steps are still taken; but we have not now the epen bri- | 
bery practised by Ministers of State. The Whigs or Tories, | 





when in power, do not now invite their followers to dinner, | 


and place under the plate of each Memtera £509 note. Lot- 
tery bills are not passed conditionally on the receipt of anum- 
ber of free tickets by the members of the majority. Something 
may be done with railway bills, in the way of leaving out or 
cutting through a Member’s estate; or even in times past, an 
idea that shares might be allocated, as has been hinted in 
the Hudson revelations, or a promise of employment for 
a dependant existed ; but against all such insinuations the 
House protests, with an air of such indignation that we are 
bound to believe the vast majority of Members perfectly 


virtuous. 
Their predecessors did not take the trouble of protesting 





against accusations or insinuations of that nature. They 
took the money, and were thankful, Vast sums of money 
were voted, paid, and never accounted for. A loan paip 
well that produced to the nation more than five-cighths of 
its nominal value. Still, in the midst of corruption, the 
stock-jobbers rose into cousequence, and the greatest for- 
tunes in England have been made in that business, 
We are anxious to draw attention to a volume which is 
at once one of the most interesting and the most terrible in 
modern English literature. The merits of the author will 
be seen most readily from a few short extracts. We 
quote them more in the dezign of creating a desire to 
know more of the volume, than for any other purpose. The 
first refers to the mania for South Sea Stock, quite as 
strong as any railway mania with which we have been 
recently vexed and visited: — 


“The Marquis of Chandos embarked £300,000 in it, and the 
Duke of Newcastle advised him to sell when he could make 
the tolerable profit of cent. per cent. The Marquis was 
greedy, hoped to make it half-a-million, and the advice was 
declined. The panic came, and the entire investment went in 
the shock. 

“ Samuel Chandler, the eminent Nonconformist divine, risked 
his whole fortune in the bubble, lost it, and was obliged to serve 
in a bookseller’s shop for two or three years, while he continued 
to discharge his ministerial duty. 

“The elder Scraggs gave Gay £1,000 stock, and, as the poet 
had been a previous purchaser, his gain at one time amounted to 


20,000. He consulted Dr. Arbuthnot, who strongly advised 





£ 
him to sell out, ‘The bard doubted, hesitated, and lost all. The 
doctor, who gave such shrewd advice, was too irresolute to act 
on his own opinion, and Jost £2,000; but, with an enviable phi- 
losophy, comforted himself by saying it would be only two 
thousand more pairs of stairs to ascend. 

“Thomas Hadson, a native of Leeds, came to London, and 
filled the situation of Government clerk. Having been left s 
large fortune, he retired to the country, where he lived until, 
tempted to adventure in the scheme, he embarked the whole of 
his fortune in it. After his loss, he came to London, became 
insane, and ‘Tom of Ten Thousand, as he called himself, wan- 
dered through the publie streets a piteous and pitiable object of 
charity. 

“One tradesman, who had invested his entire resources in the 
stock, came to town to dispose of it, when it reached £1,000. 





On his arrival it had fallen to £900, and, as he had decided to 








°1 Vol. London: Willoughby & Co. 
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sill it at £1,000, he determined to wait. The stock continned 
to decline, the tradesman continued to hold, and became, as he 
deserved, a ruined man. 
“Others were more fortunate. The fine mansion of Sir Gre- 
gory Page, at Blackheath, was built ont of the profit made by his 
dians ; and two maiden sisters who sold the stock at £970, 
reinvested their money in navy bills, at a discount of 25 per 
cent., which in a very short time were paid off at par. 
“The wags of the day were not idle. A pretended office was 
ed in ’Change Alley to receive subseriptions for raising one 
million. The people flocked in, paid five shillings for every 
thousand they subscribed, fully believing they would make their 
fortunes. After a large sam had been subseribed, an advertise- 
ment was published, that the people might have their money 
without any deduction, as it was only a trial to see how many 
fools might be eaught in one day.” 


We need hardly remind our readers that this affair caused 
at the time almost universal ruia, and yet fortunes were 
made out of this general folly. 

The lives of the most eminent, jobbers were romances. 
Their escapes and perils equalled any trials of ancient 
chivalry. The anxieties of a contractor were often not 
less than those of the military leader for whose army tae 
loan was required, or of the statesman for whose policy 
the army was needed. This notice of Sampson Gideon, 
for instance, might swell into a volume :— 


“ Sampson Gideon, ‘ the great Jew broker, as he was called in 
the city, and the founder of the house of Eardley, as is known to 
genealogists, died in 1762. This name, as the financial friend | 
of Sir Robert Walpole, the oracle and leader of the ’Change 
Alley, and the determined opponent of Sir John Barnard, was as 
familiar to city circles in the last century as the names of Gold- 
smid and Rothschild are to the present. A shrewd, sarcastic 
man, possessing a rich vein of humour, the anecdotes preserved 
of him are unhappily few and far between. ‘Never grant a 
life annuity to an old woman, he would say; ‘ they wither, but | 
they never die;’ and if the proposed annuitant coughed with a | 
violent asthmatic cough, on approaching the room door, Gideon 
would call out, ‘ Ay, ay, you may cough, but it shan’t save you 
sx months’ purchase!” In one of his dealings with Mr. Snow, 
the banker—immortalised by Dean Swift—the latter lent Gideon | 
£2,000. Shortly afterwards tlie ‘ forty-five’ broke out; the suc- | 
cess of the Pretender seemed certain; and Mr. Snow, alarmed 
for his beloved property, addressed a piteous epistle to the Jew. | 
A run upon his house, a stoppage, and a bankruptcy, were the | 
least the banker’s imagination pictured; and the whole concluded | 
with an earnest request for his money. Gideon went to the | 
bank, procured twenty notes, sent for a phinl of hartshorn, rolled | 
the phial in the notes; and thus grotesquely Mr. Snow received 
the money he had lent. 

“The greatest hit Gideon ever made was when the rebe 
army approached London, when the King was trembling, when | 
the prime ministers were undetermined, and stocks were sold at | 
any price. Unhesitatingly he went to Jonathan’s, bought all in | 
the market, advanced every guinea he possessed, pledged his | 
name and reputation for more, aud held as much as the remainder | 
of the members held together. When the Pretender retreated, | 
and stocks rose, the Jew experienced the advantage of his fore-| 
sight. 

“a Like Gay, and most men whose minds are absorbed in one 
engrossing pursuit, Mr. Gideon was no great regarder of the 
outward man. In a humorous essay of the period, the author 
makes his hero say, ‘neither he nor Mr. Sampson Gideon ever 
regarded dress.’ He educated his children in the Christian faith, 
but said he was too old himself to change. Being desirous to 
know the proficiency of his son in his new creed, he asked 
“Who made him?’ aud the boy replied, ‘God.’ He then asked 
* Who redeemed him?’ to which the fitting response was given. 
Not knowing what else to say, he stammered out, ‘ Who—who 
—who gave you that hat” when the boy, with parrot-like pre- 
cision, replied in the third person of the Trinity. The story was 
related with great unction at the period. 

“* Gideon is dead,’ writes one of his contemporaries, in 1762 
‘worth more than the whole land of Canaan. He has left the 
reversion of all his milk and honey, after his son and daughter, 
and their children, to the Duke of Devonshire, without insisting 








on the Duke taking his name, or being ¢irenincited” That he 
was a man of liberal views may be gathered from his annaal 
donation to the sons of the clergy, from his legacy of £2000 to 
the same charity, and of £1000 to the London Hospital. He 


‘died in the faith of his fathers, leaving £1000 to the Jewish 


Synagogue, on condition of being interred in the burying-place 
of the chosen people.” 

The history of the Goldsmids is saddor than that of any 
other of the mombers of the Stock Exchange who acquired 


great eminence: — 


“The names of Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid will recall 
to the memory of many of our readers the forms and features of 
these magnates of the money market. Of singular capacity, and 
of equally singular good fortune, the firm of which they were the 
members rose from comparative obscurity to be the head and 
front of "Change Alley. 

“Prior to 1792 they were little known. Mr. Gurney, the 
eminent bill-broker, regards them as his predecessors; but by 
that year they occupied an important position, and became sue- 
sessful competitors for the national loans. They were the first 
members of the Stock Exchange who competed with the bankers 
for the favour of the Chancellor, and diverted from their purses 
those profits which were scarcely a legitimate portion of banking 
business. The combination of that interest being thus broken, 
the bargains for public loans became more open; there was no 
confederation to limit and lower the prices; and the Ministry 
and the country reaped the benefit in improved terms. The 
house of Sir William Curtis, whose fortunes were founded in 
this manner—of Dorrien and of Boldero, names which, great in 
their day, have almost passed from the roll of city bankers—of 
Grote, now better known as the philosophical historian of Greece— 
were all competitors, three quarters of a century ago, for those 
loans which the necessities of the country made so frequent. 
Nor were people wanting who openly accused the entire banking 
interest of an unfair confederation to realise their views. This 
interest was first attacked by the boldness of Abraham and Ben- 
jamin Goldsmid ; and it is easy to imagine the feelings of tha 
bankers when unknown men reaped the prize which they had 
hitherto gathered. 

“The daily papers bore an almost daily testimony to their 
munificence. Naturally open-handed, the poor of all creeds found 
kindly benefactors. On one day the grandeur of an entertainment 
to royalty was recorded, and on the next a few words related a 
visit of mercy to a condemned cell. At one time mansions, vie- 
ing in architectural beauty with those of our nobility, were 
described ; at another, some great and gracious act of charity 
was recorded. Entertainments to princes and ambassadors, re- 
viving the glories of the Arabian Nights, were frequent; and 
galleries, with works of art worthy the magnificence of a Medici, 
graced their homes. They were awhile Fortune’s chief and most 
especial favourites. When, in 17953, the old aristocracy of Eng- 
land’s traders fell, as in 1547, and the bank in one day discounted 
£4,400,000, their losses amounted but to £50. Prizes, under 
circumstances little inferior to romance, followed their purchases 
of lottery tickets ; and they knew, as if by instinct, a bill of ex- 
change with a bad name to it. 

“The brothers had faced the storm of life in their earlier years, 
Fortune, which crowndéi their efforts, proved that prosperity had 
no power to divide them; and when in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, Benjamin Goldsmid destroyed himeelf, the 
surviver felt the loss so severely that he never reeovered the 
shock. The death of Benjamin caused no abatement in the 
benevolence of Abraham Goldsmid; and one who knew him well 
has written with enthusiasm of his ‘general philanthropy, his 
ready munificence, his friendly demeanour, his mild and unassum. 
ing manner.’ 

“Many anecdotes singularly illustrative of his kindly feeling 
are still remembered, It is stated that oa one oceasion, noticing 
& great depression in the waiter who usually attended him where 
he dined, he inquired the cause, ascertained that it was pecuniary 
gave the astonished man double the amount he required, and 
refused to listen to the thanks of the recipient. Another story 
is extant tothe same parport. He beeame acquainted by accident 
with one of those simple and single-minded country curates, whose 
poverty was the disgrace, and whose piety was the glory, of the 
Church of England. This was the man for Abraham G 
at once to appreciate and to benefit. He obtained all 





particulars; and, in a few wecks, a letter was received which told 
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the curate he had been alloted ashare of a new loan. The letter 
was a mystery to the country clergyman, who placed it on one 
side, with a confused notion that a hoax was intended. He had 
not long to wait. The next day brought a second letter, and 
with it comfort and consolation, in the shape of a large sum 
which had been realised on the allotment. These things are 
pleasant to record ; and it is doubtful whether the cheque gave 
most pleasure to the wealthy Hebrew to write, or the country 
curate to receive. 

“In 1810, the houses of Baring and Goldsmid were contractors 
for the ministerial loan of fourteen millions. But Sir Francis 
Baring dying, the support of the market was left to his companion. 
The task was difficult, for a formidable opposition had arisen, 
which required the united energies of both houses to repress. It 
was the interest of this opposition to reduce the value of scrip, 
and it succeeded. Day by day it lowered, and day by day was 
Mr. Goldsmid’s fortune lowered with it. He had abont eight 
rnillions in his possession; and with the depression of his fortune 
his mind grew dispirited and disordered. Another circumstance 
occured at this particular moment to increase his embarrassment. 
Half-a-million of exchequer bills had been placed in his hands to 
negociate for the East India Company; and the latter, fearing 
the result of the contest on the Stock Exchange, claimed the 
amount. Ilis friends did not rally round him, as at such a 
moment and with such a man they ought to have done; and 
Abraham Goldsmid, dreading a disgrace which his seasitive and 
honourable nature magnified a hundred-fold, after entertaining a 
Jarge dinner-party, destroyed himself in the garden of his magni- 
ficent residence in Surrey. 

“This sad event created a sensation in the city, unparalleled 
by the loss of any single individual. The death of the great loan 
contractor was regarded as of national importance. Expresses 
were sent with the news to the King and the Prince of Wales. 
The funds fell three per cent ; the journals united in eulogizing 
the man whose death they recorded ; the jobbers of Capel Court 
crowded in anxious inquiry ; the merchants of the Exchange 
assembled before the accustomed time; the thoroughfares re- 
sounded with rapid questions and hurried replies. Little or no 
business was done ; and it is said the great question of peace or 
war never created a similar confusion. The jury recorded their 
opinion ; and when the remains were carried to their home, the 
procession was followed by a crowd who, partaking of his charity 
in life, thronged to honour him in death. Sobs and suppressed 
moans attested the reality of their sorrow, and bore a fitting 
testimony tohis worth. The high priests and elders paid every 
distinction which the Mosaic ordinances allowed, but, in conformity 
with the commands of the great lawgiver, they withheld from 
him the customary rites; and unconsecrated ground received the 
remains of Abraham Goldsmid, the Hebrew suicide.” 


Both brothers perished by their own hand, after they had 
acquired the highest position amongst European capitalists. 

We copy another passage, equally melancholy in some 
respects as the last, but one that intimatcly affects the 
pecuniary history of Scotland:— 


“The effect, however, of these things was to make money 
plentiful—to raise a spirit of emulation, and a thirst for gold. 
In addition to this, the banking-house of Douglas, Heron, & Co., 
circulated its paper with a freedom which had an effect upon the 
population of Scotland, remembered to the present day. Dis- 
counts for a time were plentiful. Bills presented by farmers, 
and accepted by ploughman, were readily cashed. As is usual 
in these cases, the dashing character attcinad by the bank at- 
tracted those who should have’ known better; and many who 
boasted of their foresight paid for their presumption. 

Ma“ In 1772 the result of reckless trading was apparent, and 
Douglas, Heron, & Co., failed. The shock was felt throughout 
the empire. The Royal Bank of Scotland tottered to its base ; 
the banking houses of England shook with a well-grounded fear; 
and the great corporation of the Bank of England was beset on 
all sides for assistance, but from none more vehemently than from 
Mr. Fordyce, of the house of Neale, Fordyce, & Co.—a firm 
which, from its positign, the importance assumed by its partners, 
and the known success of some of its speculations, was generally 


supposed to be beyond suspicion. The career of the man who 
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thus craved assistance was somewhat out of the ordinary way of 
his craft, and may, perhaps, prove interesting as the sketch of an 
adventurer in whose power it lay to make or mar the fortunes 
entrusted to him; and also as a specimen of the mode in which 
the Stock Exchange is sometimes resorted to by bankers with the 
balances of their customers. 

“Bred a hosier at Aberdeen, Alexander Fordyce found the 
north too confined for any extensive operations; and repairing to 
London, as the only place worthy his genius, obtained employ- 
ment as clerk to a city banking-house. Here he displayed great 
facility for figures, with great attention to business, and rose to 
the post of junior partner in the firm of Roffey, Neale, and 
James. Scarcely was he thus established, ere he began to specu- 
late in the Alley, and generally with marked good fortune. 

“ But ill fortune continued to pursue Mr, Fordyce. His com- 
binations were as fine—his plans as skilful—as ever. His mind 
was as perceptive as when he first began; but unexpected facts upset 
his theories, and the price of the funds would not yield to his 
combinations. Every one said he deserved to win, but he stil] 
continued to lose. Speculation succeeded speculation ; and it is 
remarkable, that with all his great and continued losses, he re- 
tained to the last hour a cool and calm self-possession. After 
availing himself of every possible resource, his partners were 
surprised by his absenting himself from the banking-house. This, 
with other causes, occasioned an immediate stoppage, and a bank- 
ruptcy which spread far and wide. But Mr. Fordyce was not 
absent long. He returned at the risk of his life—the public 
feeling being so violent that it was necessary to guard him fror 
the populace, while he detailed a tissue of unsurpassed fraud and 
folly. Jie manfully took the blame upon himself, and exonerated 
his partners from all save an undeserved confidence. 

~ ‘It need hardly be added that the assistance earnestly begged 
by Mr. Fordyce of the Bank of England was refused. Whatever 
impression might be entertained by others of his house, the cor- 
poration to which he applied was equally aware of his specula- 
tive propensities, as of the sphere in which he indulged them ; 
and they refused assistance, upon a well-founded principle, to the 
man who employed his customers’ capital, and his own energies, 
in incessant speculations on the Stock Exchange. Fordyce, how- 
ever, only advanced the crash. The Scotch bankers were the 
cause ; and the Bank of England saw the necessity of stopping 
the dangerous game commenced by the Bank of Ayr. The fail- 
ures continued in the commercial world. He broke half the 
people in town. Glyn and Halifax were gazetted as bankrupts. 
Drummonds’ were only saved by General Smith, a nabob—the 
original of Foote’s Sir Matthew Mite—supporting their house 
with £150,000. Two gentlemen, ruined by the extravagance of 
the city banker, shot themselves. ‘Throughout London, the 
panic—equal to anything of a later date, but of shorter duration 
—spread with the velocity of wildfire ; and part of the press at- 
tribute to the Bank the merit of supporting the credit of the city, 
while part assert that it caused the panic. The first families 
were in tears; nor is the consternation surprising, when it is 
known that bills to the amout of four millions were in circula- 
tion with the name of Fordyce attached to them. 

“The attempts of the speculating banker to procure assistance 
were earnest and incessant. Among those to whom Mr. Fordyce 
went was a shrewd quaker. ‘Friend Fordyce,’ was the reply of 
the latter, ‘I have known many men ruined by two dice, but I 
will not be ruined by Four-dice.’” 


The facility with which Fordyce was able to float off four 
millions of paper betokens a credulity greator than any- 
thing in recent times, After his distinguished feats, those 
of George Liudson are not astonishing, because he went 
into the railway traffic with a fortune, while Fordyce en- 
tered London with nothing more than Aberdeen shrewd- 
ne’s. 

This book is full of sad narratives. 


We have had no intention, in noticing this book at pre- 
sent, to enter farther into its character than would sustain 


us in saying that the author has struck the richest mine in 
powerful narrative yet unexplored, and has treated it most 
skilfully. 
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THE DOUBLE TRIAL: 


A TALE OF CIRCUMS 


TANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


By WILLIAM HURTON. 


PART I. 

CHEERILY shone the bright sun, one morni ng inthe 
month of March, 18—. The roof of every building in the 
county town of , and the country for miles around, 
was lit up by its welcome beams. For weeks previously 
the weather had been cold, dark, and tempestuous; and the 
exhilarating change to a placid, mild, cloudless day, was 
of itself sufficient to create feelings of grateful joy in every 
bosom. But few, indeed, in the town to which we allude, 
gave a moment’s thought to the weather. Men, women, 
and children—rich and poor, old and young—were alike 
filled with emotions so powerful and absorbing, that ordi- 
nary business of all kinds was that morning at an abso- 
lute stand-still, The streets leading to the ecourt-house 
had been thronged from daybreak by masses of people, 
and at every few doors throughout the town, groups were | 
eagerly talking together, with grave and anxious counte- | 
nances; and even the ragged street urchins suspended their 
usual occupations, to thrust their shaggy heads among the 
alults, in order to listen, open-eyed and mouthed, to the 
observations which fell from the lips of the speakers. Every- 
body’s face, more or less, wore an important expression; 
some looked very knowing and mysterious—some very sad 
and sympathising—others, filled with impatient excitement, 
not satisfied to stand long in any one position, ran chat- 
tering from place to place, asking questions of every neigh- 
bour and townsman tliey met, and hardly waiting for 
answers ere they themselves delivered oracular judgments 
on the very points they had just queried. But the air of the 
vast majority of the people was decidedly that of intense 
interest and curiosity about some question at near issue, 

Meanwhile vehicles of all descriptions, from spring- 
carts to noblemen’s carriages, came rattling into the town 
from nearly every burgh and village within many miles; in 
some instances parties came expressly for the occasion 
from places a hundred or more miles distant. Numerous 
pedestrians also came hurrying in along with them. 

Evidently some event of a nature sufficiently powerful 
to enlist the interest of the entire population of the dis- 
trict was about to take place. That it was not an elec- 
tion was obvious, from the entire absence of al! party 
wrangling or display. The assizes were then holding, 
and this was their third day. Assuredly this mere fact in it- 
self could not account for a tithe of the commotion ex- 
hibited in the public mind; but, in a word, a certain trial 
at them, which was that morning to commence, was the 
bona fide and sole cause which enlisted the sympathies of 
every one. A powerful posse of officers of justice and 
special constables was drawn up in front of the county- 
hall; and at eight o'clock the great doors were opened, and 
the public admitted. A tremendous rash ensued, and in 
ten minutes the immense building was crammed to suffo- 
cation. Previously to this, above three hundred of the 
most respectable inhabitants had been privately admitted 
from the back entrance, by ticket issued to them previously 
for the express purpose. The galleries were thickly 
thronged with elegantly dressed ladies, and numbers of 








the nobility and gentry. In fact, nearly all the rank and 
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fashion of the county were present. The people in the 
streets had fully anticipated that the accused would be 
brought to the court-house by the front entrance, and there- 
fore they should have at least a chance of obtaining a 
glimpse of her person; but in this they were disappointed, 
as she had been quietly introduced into the back part of the 
building, some hours previously, in consequence of a pru- 
dent arrangement of the authorities. 

In another hour the judge was seated, the accused placed 
at the bar, the jury sworn, and all formal preliminaries 
preparatory to the opening of the trial duly got through. 
When the prisoner was brought into court, all noise 
merged into one deep-drawn murmuring aspiration, which 
seemed involuntarily to break from the immense assem- 
blage, as though from one single breast. Every frame was 
raisedon tiptoe—every neck stretched forward to the utmost 
—every thought absorbed in the one desire to obtain a posi- 
tion insuring a full view of the “ observed of all observers.” 
Many a manly tongue faltered an ejaculation of sincere 
pity; many a gentle heart quickly palpitated; many a 
lovely eye filled with the tear of sweet humanity, when the 
prisoner stood fully revealed to public view. In not a few 
instances the spectators turned to each other to express in 
a few pithy words their individual impression of the 
moment, 

“God help her this day !’’ exclaimed a tall, burly far- 
mer; his bold, honest face unequivocally working with 
emotion. 

“ Amen!’’ murmured a bald gentleman at his elbow, 
furtively wiping away a tear-drop as he spoke. ‘“ Amen! 
from the bottom of my heart!” 

“ Puir bairn!’’ said a Seotchwoman, “ they say she is 
an Irish lassie, wi’ nayther kith nor kin to stan’ by her 
at sic an awfu’ time,” 

“Eh, what? Irish is she?’ cried an old lady, whose 
rich brogue left no one in doubt what countrywoman she 
was herself. ‘ The Holy Virgin save the purty craythur 
thin, ses I! Och, boderation to the murderin’ villains! an’ 
isu’t it a burnin’ shame to see all them big-wigged old 
vagrems layin’ thir heads together jist to hang a poor Irish 
girl as never harmed—”’ 

** Silence !’’ thundered an officer of the court. 

** Silence is it ye would have, ye scarecrow spalpeen? 
Faix, thin, will I not spake the word when I see my poor 
dear counthrywoman—” 

“Silence there — silenee this moment!’ thundered 
several officials, 

While perfect order is being restored, we cannot do bet- 
ter than speak of the personal appearance of the prisoner, 
She was, indeed, a young Irish lady, simply attired in the 
deepest mourning, and her age might be about twenty— 
certainly not more. She was tall, and, notwithstanding the 
situation in which she was placed, the elegance and grace 
of her form and demeanour were conspicuous. Her aubarn 
hair, upon which, as if in mockery of woe, the golden san- 
beams played with mellowed radiance, was partly gathered 
in massive folds upon the top of her head, and partly hung 


down in rich tresses. Ler features were not what, in the 
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parlance of the world, would be designated beantiful, for they 
were by no means regular; yet her eyes were those large, 


dark, all-expressive blue orbs, and her forehead was one 


| 


of the lofty, ample proportions which we so often find cha- | 


racteristic of her intellectual country women, 


It was very. 


easy to conceive that in her happier days she was a fine | 


type of Erin’s daughters—a warm-hearted, open-souled, 


merry, happy, bewitching, loveable young creature, who) 


irresistibly attracted you by her transparent goodness, and 
who would, were you at all a kindred spirit, become your 
familiar friend ere you had sat an hour by her side from 
your first introduction. But, alas! we have only to de- 
scribe her as she now is. Her features are deadly pale, 
her eyes unnaturally luminous and enlarged, her lips quiver- 
ing, her hands tightly pressed before her. On her entrance, 
her features were composed, and she walked with a steady 
step to the dock, and when placed there, lifted her head, and 
gave a rapid glance round at the agitated sea of human 
countenances; but almost instantly shrank, as it seemed, 
within herself, clasped her hands convulsively together, 


and uttered a prayer to God, while a flush of scarlet shame | 


marked her flesh. This passed away quickly as it came, 
and in its stead a marble whiteness permanently ensued. 
One, two, three tear-drops slowly rolled down her pallid 
cheeks; but she wiped them away, and shed nomore, Near 
a middle-aged gentleman, well 
He was 


to her sat her cou’ 
known as a gifted and most successful pleader. 
anxiously poring over his brief and glancing at his 
notes. 

What was the crime with which this interesting young 
creature stood charged? MurpER!—committed under 
the most mysterious and inexplicable circumstances, 

The jury having been impanneled, the indictment read, 
&e., the trial opened by the counsel for the prosecution, 
Sergeant Drake, making a circumstantial relation of the 
whole affair—detailed, of course, to suit his own position. 
We will very briefly give the substance of it as follows:— 

For many years, Sir James Fanshawe, 
ancient family and large estates, had resided at 
Abbey, about seven miles from the county town, 
a widower, and had but one child, a beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter, who, upon his decease (she then being 
just twenty-one years of age), became sole possessor of 
his property, and also continued to dwell at the same place. 
Shortly after her father’s d ath, Miss Fanshawe benevo- 
lently adopted as her companion a distant relative—a high- 
born young Irish lady, named Eveleen O'Neill, who had 
just been left, not merely fortuncless, but a totally friend- 
less orphan, Well, this orphan cousin, this dependant, 
this prisoner at the bar, how did she evince her gratitude? 
Why, after the expiration of eighteen months—in which 


He was 


a baronet of 


| 








| 


. . . | 
interval Miss Fanshawe had made a will, leaving her 


vast property to Eveli City in case she herself should dic | 


unmarried—she murdered her benefactress ! 


A thrill of horror at this part of the narration passed | 
through the hearers; and when it subsided, Sergeant Drake | 


resumed by saying that, revolting and almost incredible asthe 
act might seem, he should bring forward such witnesses and 
such a mass of circumstantial evidence as would prove, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, that the prisoner committed 
the awful deed—doubtless principally instigated by know- 
ing of the existence of the will in her favour. In pur- 


suance of his painful duty, he should now call his first 
witness, 


Thomas Cooper, being sworn, deposed that for twenty. 
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two years he was butler and confidential house-steward {5 
the late Sir James Fanshawe and his daughter, Knew 
the latter from an infant in arms. Knew the prisoner gi 
the bar perfectly well. She resided, in the quality of 
intimate companion, with his late mistress, The last time 
he saw the latter alive was about ten o’clock of the 27th 
day of July. She was then at supper with the prisoner, 
and appeared very cheerful. 

Sergeant Drake: “ How did the prisoner appear?” 

Witness: “‘ Very remarkably melancholy.”’ 

Here Mr. Collins, the counsel for the prisoner, hastily 
rose, and observing that he could not permit his learned 
brother to mislead the jury by laying stress on a matter 
which he would vouch was not at all an unusual one, pro- 
ceeded to cross-examine the witness. He wished to know 
whether the latter had never before seen the prisoner ex. 
hibit as depressed a manner? 

Witness: “ Certainly, several times; although generally 
she was of a merry, cheerful disposition.” 

Witness resumed his deposition by saying that a few 
minutes after four o’clock, on the morning of the 28th of 
July, he was aroused from his sleep by repeated violent 
screams, issuing apparently from the sleeping-room of his 
mistress, In great alarm, he partially dressed, and hur- 
ricd, as quickly as he possibly could, towards that room. The 
door stood slightly ajar, and, pushing it smartly open, he 
erossed the threshold, and was horrified by what he imme- 
diately saw. On the carpet, by the side of the bed, lay 
the body of his mistress, in her night-dress, bathed in blood, 
Kneeling close by her was the prisoner at the bar, with 
her left hand resting on his mistress’s bosom, and her right 
uplifted with a small drawn dagger, which was apparently 
about to be plunged in his mistress’s body. Both the 
dagger and the hand which held it were dripping, with 
blood. 

A shudder of horror agitated the whole court at this 
part of the deposition; and the accused sank her head be- 
tween her hands, groaning eavily. 

Mr. Collins: “ Will you here describe the exact position 
in which your mistress Jay when you first saw her ?” 

Witness: “She was stretched out upon her back, her 
knees drawn up some height from the carpet, which, being 
a loose one, was ruffled on a heap under and around her, 
as though a great struggle had taken place. Her head 
lay on one side, with the right cheek resting on the carpet, 
and her hair was torn from underneath her cap, and huag 
backward over her head.” 

Mr. Collins: “ You say that the prisoner was kneeling 
by her side, and holding a dagger, which you thought she 
was about plunging in your mistress’s breast?’’ 

Witness: ** Yes.” 

Mr. Collins: * And there was quite sufficient daylight for 
you to see, with perfect distinctness, the objects you have 
described 2 

Witness: “ Yes,” 

Mr. Collins: “ Now, sir, on your oath, was the point of 
that dagger directed downwards?” 

With considerable hesitation, the witness confessed that 
he could not speak positively in this respect. 

Mr, Collins: ** What, sir, do you acknowledge that you 
really are uncertain whether it was the haft or the point 
of the so-called dagger which pointed downwards ? ” 

Witness: “Ido!” 

“ Gentlemen of the jury !” warmly exclaimed the coun- 


sel, “ you will now begin to form an idea of what depen- 
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dence can be placed on the evidence of this man !’’ Then|] ing in her own maid’s room, and so summon her at any 
turning round to the agitated and confused butler, he cried, || moment she required. This bell-pull was found carefully tied 


in tones of the profoundest contempt and indignation, 
“Go on, sir! goon!”’ 

After a pause, the witness proceeded to relate that, on 
his advancing nearer, the prisoner, who before seemed un- 
aware of his presence, started to her feet, dropped the 
dagger on the carpet, and uttered a scream. Then, ere 
he had time to speak, she stepped nearer, and, falling upon 
her knees, clasped her hands, and looking up to him, said, 
“<«Have mercy uponme!’ These were the exact words 
and she repeated them once or twice.” 

Mr. Collins: “ When you heard the screams which 
first alarused you, by whom did you suppose them to be 
uttered ?”’ 

Witness: “By my mistress.” 

Mr. Collins: * Why so?” 

Witness: * Because they appeared to proceed from her 
bed-room.”’ 

Mr. Collins: “Oh, that is all! Very well. Now, 
when the prisoner at the bar uttered a scream in your pre- 
sence, could you distinguish the slightest difference in 
sound between it and the screams you heard when in your 
own room ?”” 

The witness continuing silent, the counsel] reiterated — 

“On your solemn oath, sir, answer me !”’ 

Witness: ‘I could not.” 

Mr. Collins: ‘ Then you distinctly admit that, for aught 
you know, the screams you heard from first to last might 
be, and most probably were, uttered by the prisoner only ¢” 

Witness: * I do.” 

Mr. Collins: “Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard, 
and will not furget this. Proceed, sir.’’ 

Witness stated in continuation, that, “ immediately after 
the prisoner had spoken the words he had repeated, several 
of his fellow-servants, and also Lord G , (a visitor at 
the Abbey), came in, having also been alarmed by the 





round the adjoining bed-post, completely out of the sleeper’s 
reach. This apparently indicated two important facts:— 
| first, that the murder must have been a deliberately-planned 
‘affair; secondly, that it must have been committed by some 
/one intimately acquainted with the apartment, On the 
_victim’s body being examined, it was found that she was 
‘stabbed in nine different parts; and her hands and 
-arms were also gashed in many places, in a way that 
| showed how desperately she must have fought for life, 
On the bed was found a very large lock of hair, torn up 
by the roots. This hair was at first thought to be Miss 
| Fanshawe’s ow n; but, on examination, none was torn from 
her head, neither did the lock correspond in the least with 
‘hers, either in colour or length. This was also the case 
| with Eveleen; and, after a most patient investigation at 
‘the in juest, all concerned unanimously admitted the inex- 
| plicable fact that this lock of woman's hair was neither 
ithe murdered lady’s nor that of the accused. Conse- 
quently, and no less evidently, there must have been an ac- 
complice in the crime; and this female accomplice, it was 
conjectured, had been deprived of the lock of hair from 
| her head by Miss Fanshawe grasping it in the agony of 
the death-struggle, for great violence must have been ex- 
lerted to tear it up by the roots, 
| The dagger by which the deed had been committed no 
| witness even pretended to have previously seen in the pos- 
session of Eveleen, ‘This,indeed,was not a great stumbling- 
‘block, as she might have had fifty daggers, and nobody 
| have been the wiser. Lut the single circumstance of the 
'existence of the lock of hair, which could not, by any 
stretch of conscience, be affirmed to be either the murdered 
| lady’s or that of the accused, wasadmitted tobeasignal proof 
| that another had aided the latter to effect the deed. Who 
was that other? Not a vestige of her presence, beyond 
‘that mentioned, could be discovered ; and no stranger, 





screams, ‘The body was quite warm, and life, apparently, 
had been extinct only a few minutes,”’ 

It is sufficient if we present the more important parts 
of the entire evidence which followed, in a consecutive 
form, It appeared, then, that when the butler was joined 
by the parties above mentioned, Evelecn was still on her 
knees; but that on their entrance she sprang to her feet, 
and, elasping her hands, vented wild ejaculations of terror 
and despair. Yet, on then being taxed point-blank with 
having committed the deed, she denied it with the most 
vehement and solemn asseverations of her entire innocence, 
which, however, so far from being believed, only induced 
the parties present to express their still firmer conviction 
that she liad murdered her benefactress, and was thus de- 


| neither woman nor man, lad been seen, for days previously 
to the murder, about the Abbey or its neighbourhood, In 
| fact, up to the time of the trial, not an atom of intelligence, 
pointing out the unknown, was obtained. The exami- 
nation of the Abbey had proved that the object of the mur- 
derer could not have been that of ordinary robbery or 
| plunder, for no article, from the most valuable to the most 
trivial, was missing or had been removed from its place. 
This circumstance, to the appreliension of the public 
generally, tended the further to fix the guilt on Eveleen ; 
for Miss Fans)hawe’s will was found, bequeathing the whole 
of her property to Eveleen, who frankly avowed that she 
knew of its cristence, Miss Fanshawe having shewn it to her 
some time previously. Thisdeclaration,in themindsof most 








tected in the act. Eventually, overcome by the damning 
nature of appearances against her, the wretched girl fell 
down on her knees once more, and, with sobs and screams, 
incoherently prayed for mercy, alternately addressing God 
and them—yet still protesting her innocence with frantic 
gesticulations, Nobody believed her. 

No time was lost in making a strict and well-conducted 
examination of the apartment; and the result was that 
several most extraordinary matters were brought to light. 
The bed in which the ill-fated lady had slept was completely 
saturated with blood, and the sheets tumbled and twisted 
in a way that clearly evidenced that she must have 
fought hard with the murderer. By pushing the curtains 


| people, removed the last lingering thought they might have 
entertained that Evelcen was, by a bare possibility, innocent; 
| for they argued that it was positively tantamount to « 
confession that her knowledge of the will’s existence was 
the motive which induced her to perpetrate the deed, which, 
but fur the providential circumstance of the victim’s 
sercams being heard, she would probably have sueceeded 
in doing in a manner suffivienthy seeret to have avoided 
suspicion. 

On the inquest, Eveleen herself gave the following vo- 
luntary explanation of the position in which she was 
found :— 


“T was aroused,” said she, “ from my sleep, by hearing 








aside, Miss Fanshawe could reach the pull of a bell, hang- 


what I conceived to be a struggle, mingled with smothered 
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screams, going on in the sleeping-apartment of Miss Fan-| 


shawe. I listened, and hearing a scream still more dis- | 
tinctly, and also what I thought to be a ery for help, I 
hesitated not a moment in hurrying towards the room. | 
As I approached the door, which was at the end of a long | 
corridor, and at a considerable distance from the sleeping-| 
room of any one else, my own chamber being the nearest to | 
it, I heard what I thought to be the voices of individu us | 
hurriedly conversing ; but when I reached the door, which | 
Miss Fanshawe never locked, I found it slightly open ; and, | 
on entering, discovered her lifeless body on the floor,in a pool 
of blood. There were no persons visible in the room. I) 
screamed repeatedly at the sight, and, in dreadful agitation, | 
sank on my knees, and then fell across the body, by which | 
I became besmeared with the blood of my dear, murdered 
friend, whom I loved as myself. On arising, I happened 
to see a dagger, and lifted it up by the end of the blaile, 
hardly knowing what I did. At this moment the butler 
entered the room.” 

The whole of the above and additional evidence was | 
fully sustained and gone through; and then, amidst a) 
breathless silence, the counsel for the defence arose. In| 
a most lucid and masterly manner did he address the 
jury in a speech of three hours, Not a quibble did 
he attempt, nor did he make a single effort to avail | 
himself of any legal mystification. He soberly ad- | 
dressed the jury as men of common sense. Ile told | 
them he scorned to work upon their feelings, when he well | 
knew that an unvarnished appeal to their reason would | 
not and could not fail to open their eyes to the monstrous | 
injustice of trying his client on a charge which the very | 
evidence for the prosecution clearly proved she was inno- | 
cent of. What were the simple facts of the case? They, 
were these:—Some person or persons unknown, did, early | 
on a certain morning, inhumanly murder Miss Fanshawe | 
in her bed-room. Eveleen O'Neill, the person who slept, 
nearest to her, was aroused from sleep by hearing what she | 
conceived to be a struggle going on in the sleeping-room of | 
Miss Fanshawe. On this, Eveleen instantly hurried towards | 
it. She found the door, which Miss Fanshawe was in the | 
habit of simply latching, slightly ajar, and, pushing it open, 
walked in, and was horrified by beholding her beloved 
friend extended on the carpet a mangled corpse. The 
terrible shock of the sight so overcame Eveleen that she 
gave several loud screams; and after vainly looking round 
for the murderer or murderers, she sank, in an agony of | 
grief, on her knees, by the side of her whom she had, in her | 
own emphatic words, “loved as her own life.” In doing this 
she happened to fall across the body, and so became dabbled | 
with blood ; and, seeing the fatal instrument of death lying | 
in a pool of blood, she, in the dreadful agitation of the | 
moment, picked it up by the extremity of the blade, and | 
unconsciously held it raised with her right hand. It was | 
at this moment that the butler, alarmed by the screams | 
vented by Eveleen when she first discovered the atrocious | 
deed, came in, and, as he had deposed, bebeld her kneeling 
with the dagger uplifted in a manner which, either from | 
wilful perversion, or confusion of memory, he states he| 
thought indicated that it was about to be plunged into | 
the victim’s body anew. Nothing could be more mani-| 
festly absurd and false than this statement, since the| 
dagger, as already stated, was upheld by the point, and) 
not the hilt ; and the jury would remember the witness had 








clearly admitted that he could not gainsay that fact. More- 
over, Miss Fanshawe was already quite dead, and sothalie| 





had been so for ten minutes. On beholding the butler, Eve. 
leen rose to her feet, let the dagger fall, uttered a scream, 

sank on her knees again, and, clasping her hands, twice 
exclaimed “ Have mercy on me!” And when the other 
witnesses came in and taxed her with the guilt, she, of 
course, vehemently denied it, and fell on her knees, im- 
ploring mercy from God and man. Now these actions 
and these words, which—by what he could not help desig- 
nating as remarkable an instance of general stupidity and 
obstinate perversion of the obvious nature of a simple fact, 
that he ever” knew—had been construed into undoubted 
proofs that she was the guilty party. What astonishing 
stolidity' What narrow-minded, shameful argument! 
What wilful, cruel, wicked blindness! Why, surely he 
need not tell intelligent men like those he had the honour 
to address, that what Eveleen did and said throughout was 
nothing but what was perfectly natural, and rightly ap- 
preciable by the dullest intellect that viewed it in a right 
light. When the butler entered, the thought that he 
would, seeing her in the position she was in, entertain the 
false opinion of her which subsequent events proved he 
actually did—this awful thought shot like lightning 
through her brain; and she arose, dropped the weapon, 
screamed, and, in the stunning, bewildering agitation of 
the moment, terrified and beside herself with dizzy dread, 
even fell on her knees, crying for mercy from him whom 
she had never harmed. This was construed, by the stolid 
being she addressed, into proof positive of conscious guilt. 
Others entered, and joined him in the same opinion. What 
was the result? Distracted beyond measure, the poor 
girl protested her entire innocence, and fervently appeaied 
to the great God who knew it. Only the more did those 
around harden their hearts—only the more savagely did 
they tax her with the crime. In an agony amounting to 
delirium, she then frantically called alternately on God 
and man for mercy. ‘The Lord heard the voice of her 
supplication, and, in ILis own good time, will answer it; 
but as to her fellow-beings, their scornful incredulity only 
waxed stronger ; and better had she appealed to the beasts 


of the forest than to them !* 
[At this part of the powerful address of the counsel, a 


murmur of admiration and assent heaved the body of the 
court; and men looked at each other, as if their eyes were 
opened for the first time to the construction which they 
had heard him put upon the action and words of the accused. 
As to the prisoner herself, she furtively lifted up her head, and 
sighing deeply, let it fall again. Mr. Collins was not slow 
to perceive the favourable turn he had already succeeded 
in giving the defence; and he resumed, with a warmth and 
enthusiasm which for once was perfectly unfeigned, and 
with an indignation he really felt. As before, we will give 
the salient parts of his address, premising only that he 
appeared to forget, in his zeal, the declaration with whieh 
he had set out, that he should not appeal at all to the mere 
feelings of the jury. ] 

He solemnly avowed before the whole court that, on his 
sacred honour, he, from the bottom of his soul, firmly 
believed his injured client to be as innocent of the foul deed 
with which she was charged as the venerable and upright 





* We may just remind the reader that the entire statement of 
the counsel so far, was precisely the defence made by Eveleen 


| herself at the inquest. Not one there believed her; and when 


she repeated it to a certain functionary who visited her in prison, 


he sternly rebuked her, and bade her heap no more lies on her soul. 








judge presiding over the trial, Ie had told them the 
plain, unvarnished truth, in deserib:ng—as delivered from 
her own lips—the explanation of the situation in which 
she was found. Yes, he had told them the truth, the whole 
trath, and nothing but the truth; and he would venture to 
a‘irm that whoever, after hearing it, still harboured any 
opinion of Eveleen O’ Neill other than that she was one of the 
most injured and innocent of her sex that ever was placed 
at the bar of justice —whoever believed, or pretended to 
believe (for he did not think the reality of such belief pos- 
sible) that she was guilty of the crime laid to her charge— 
must be utterly incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong. But such observations as that which had just 
escaped him were not addressed to the honest and honour- 
able British jury before him. No! He felt that, did he 
now sit down without saying another word, his client 
would be triumphantly acquitted, to the heartfelt joy of all 
good men. Yet, nevertheless, he would show further the 
folly and the grave crime of which society had been guilty 
in placing that lady in such a position as they now beheld 
her in. Ile also wished to give them a pithy sample of the 
effect of judging by circumstantial evidence alone. Granted, 
then, that he had demonstrated, to any reasonable person’ s 
satisfaction, that Eveleen had been most falsely accused, 
he would still prove how miserably futile and baseless were 
the arguments which had been that day adduced in support 
of the cruel charge. They had heard it roundly asserted 
that the presumable motive which had induced her to 
commit the alleged deed was that of avarice—insomuch 
as she knew she would succeed, by the death of Miss 
Fanshawe, to that lady’sestates. Now, supposing that such 
an infernal desire as that of murdering her benefactress on 
that account had entered her head, would any one of com- 
mon sense be hardy enough to assert that she could do it 
in the manner she was reported to have committed it ? 
Would she have literally butchered Miss Fanshawe in her 
own bedroom an hour after sunrise? Would she have 
risen to do this in her night-dress? Preposterous! No: 
had she resolved on murder, it would rather have been by 
secret poison, or by violence in some remote place. A lock 
of long black hair, which everybody admitted had been 
freshly plucked from the head of a woman, was discovered 
in the fatal bedroom, and it was proved to be neither Miss 
Fanshawe’s nor the prisoner’s. Beyond a shadow of a 
doubt it was from the head of the real murderess; bet an 
impenetrable mystery at present shrouded the latter from 
human ken. God only knew who she was, or where she 
was, or what her motives were, or how she escaped; but it 
was fair to presume that, when she heard the approaching 
footsteps of the accused, she fled by some egress, or slid 
out unperceived while the latter was transfixed with horror 
by what she beheld, and, in the alarm which ensued, suc- 
ceeded in leaving the Abbey without leaving a trace of her 
presence. Perbaps, added he, with impressive emphasis, 
perhaps at this very moment she may be listening to the 
feeble voice which I am lifting up—perhaps she, the real! 
murderess, is within a few yards of the martyred one in 
whose place she ought to stand. If so—and it was by no 
means an improbable or baseless fancy, for such things had 
been, and were, and would be—he fervently hoped and 
prayed that the arrow of conscience might so pierce her 
callous heart that she would at once confess her guilt, and 
not add a moral murder to the sum of her iniquities. 


{The court was here powerfully agitated, and the dense 
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mass of human heads swayed to and fro like the heave of 
ocean’s waves—women sobbing hysterically, men ejacu- 
lating and protesting. Order being restored, Mr. Collins 
continued. ] 

He would allude to the circumstance that the accused 
had mentioned that she had heard, as she approached the 
chamber of Miss Fanshawe, what she conceived to be the 
voices of persons therein, This was very important, as 
it would seem to indicate there must have been two en- 
gaged in the murder; but, at any rate, one of them was 
a woman with long black hair, and it was of her he had 
just particularly spoken, His learned brother, who had 
addressed them on behalf of the prosecution, had ob- 
scurely hinted the possibility that the accused had a female 
accomplice. The idea that a person meditating the com- 
mission of such a great crime as murder, for the sake of 
obtaining undisputed possession of vast wealth, would en- 
gage another to assist her, was one that almost refuted 
itself; for was it credible that the principal party would 
be so infatuated as to place herself at the mercy of a 
hireling, who at any moment would have it in her power 
to bring the employer to justice, or wring from her a 
moiety of, or all the property, as the price of silence and 
fidelity. Again, they had been told that the simple fact 
of the prisoner frankly admitting that she knew of the 
existence of the will in her favour did much towards con- 
vincing people of her guilt, and its motive. False reason- 
ing on false reasoning. One of the strongest moral proofs 
in favour of the prisoner’s innocence was this very act of 
hers. She voluntarily, and with childlike simplicity, in- 
formed those who were thirsting to rake up evidence to 
consign her to the gibbet, that she knew this, Would 
she have done so had she been guilty? No! she would, 
above everything, have been anxious to conceal the fact 
that she knew of the will’s existence. But, instead of 
this, with the strong consciousness of innocence filling her 
breast, she avowed her previous knowledge of the will the 
instant it was alluded to. 

Ile resumed by saying that he could not choose a more 
solemn and fitting time and place to say a few words to 
them concerning circumstantial evidence. The cases in 
which people had been found guilty, and suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, upon circumstantial evidence which 
apparently placed their guilt beyond question, and who, never- 
theless, in after years, were proved innocent, were so exceed- 
ingly numerous and well authenticated, that well might 
they startle and alarm the conscientious juryman, and in- 
duce him gravely to pause ere he recorded his conviction 
of the guilt of any fellow-being, on any circumstantial evi- 
dence whatever. Well might it be said, “ better acquit ten 
rogues than hang one honest man ;” and, for his own part, 
were he a juryman who had declared an individual guilty 
of a capital offence, and then were that individual proved 
innocent after execution, he should never know a moment's 
happiness again. Dut, so far as his client was concerned, 
he might consider such appalling instances of the fallibi- 
lity of human judgment unnecessary to be dilated upon ; 
although he thought he was discharging a duty to man- 
kind to make the observations concerning circumstantial 
evidence which he had done, for they might operate pro- 
videntially in favour of unfortunate creatures falsely ac- 
cused in time to come. 

After alluding to the evidence of some witnesses he had 
called, who proved how deep an attachment Eveleen had ever 
manifested towards Miss Fanshawe, he concluded with a 
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gtand peroration. When he looked, said he, at the amiable | 


young lady whom it was alike his pride and duty that day 


to defend, he could hardly contain the indignation which | 


he felt. 


Let all who heard him, endeavour to conceive a | 


thousandth part of the agony she had endured for many | 


dreary past months! He could not in his heart but ery 
shame, burning shame, on those who had caused her—a 
friendless orphan in a strange land—to be mercilessly im- 
mured in a dungeon, accused of the blackest crime of which 
human nature was capable—her name branded, and bla- 
zoned forth from end to end of the kingdom—her guilt 


openly, publicly insisted upon by thgse who, had they pos- | 


sessed a grain of common-sense, an atom of proper feel- 
ing, or a spark of sweet humanity in their breasts, would 
have revolted from such disgusting conduct. Well did 
he know that the verdict of an honourable British jury 


would, in a few hours, proclaim her injured innocence to | 


the world, and restore her to the freedom of society; but 
let him tell them that no jury, no society, no earthly 


power whatever, could ever compensate her for the mental | 


martyrdom she had suffered. 


happiness which was crewhile hers? Could it heal the 


deadly wounds of a crushed spirit, and bind up the fibres | 
Could it make her oblivious to the | 


of a broken heart# 
degrading ignominy she had been subjected to? Could 
she ever appear in public without the whispered innuendo, 
the curious gaze, the unfeeling laugh, the coarse remark 
or question, being perpetually passed in allusion to the 
ordeal she had undergone? Even did she withdraw her- 
self entirely from the world, where could she find a place 
whither the story of her trial had not preceded her, exag- 
gerated, perchance, and distorted far beyond the bounds of 
truth? Or did she, indeed, find a place where no one 
knew her former history, could she ever taste human feli- 
city—could she ever enjoy a single hour of untainted hap- 
piness more? Would not the thought of the past fiery 
ordeal intrude itself in the brightest scenes, turning her 
joy into gloom, her pleasures into sorrows, her mirth into 
sighs, and casting a mournful pall over all the future? 
Yes, ’twas too true, that, come what might, they beheld 


Could the coming verdict | 
of “ Innocent’’ restore the radiant, the pure, the blessed | 


| 





one who was lately a very accomplished, fascinating, lovely | 


young creature of life and gladness, but whose expanding 
happiness was now withered in the bud—whose young soul 


had been steeped in the blackest woe, long before it ought | 


to have known more than what transitory sadness was— 


whose sparkling visions of the golden future were all o’er- | 


cast with the solemn gloom of the awful past—whose lof- 
tiest aspirations would, henceforward, never dare to 
look beyond the present hour—whose hope, that once 
had painted earth in the glorious hues of heaven, was 
fled to return no more—and whose every thought, 
whose every wish, whose every longing desire, would hence- 
forth centre in the silent tomb, her only place of perfect 
refuge from the piercing stings of a pitiless world. And 
yet, she on whom this inconceivable misery an] penalty 


was charged, had never done the least thing in the sight | 


of man to deserve it—had never heedlessly trod on even 
the poor earthworm crawling beneath her feet; but had, 
in her brief span of life, existed a pure, bright spirit, shed- 
ding a halo of goodness, love, and joy on all around her. 
He could say no more; he was hoarse with speaking, 
and he was truly sick at heart with commenting on the 
example of the baseness and cruelty of which his fellow- 
men were capable, exhibited in the innocent being on 
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whose behalf he there stood. He talked not of vengeance 
for her mighty wrongs; God himself would avenge her as 
he deemed fit. To the jury he had but one word more to 
say, ere he sat down, fairly overpowered with the feelings 
which choked his utterance. Neparation for the past, 
and happiness for the future, were not in their power to 
bestow on her; but they could arrest the further infliction 
of legal injustice by doing that which he knew they would 
hasten to do—by saying aloud, with one voice, one heart, 
one soul— We proclaim to the world that she is Ixxo- 
CENT!” 

At the conclusion of Mr, Collins’ speech, a buzz of ad- 
miration, and a partial clapping of hands, and applauding 
cries, proceeded from every part of the court. It had 
wrought a mighty change in the sentiments of the great- 
est bulk of the auditory, for certainly a majority of them 
came into court more than half convinced of the prisoner’s 
guilt; but these were now converted, by the defence they 
had heard, into a thorough conviction of her innocence. 

Sergeant Drake bricily replied, in the sneering, caustic 
manner habitual to him, He spoke of the defence as an 
ingenious one enough—in fact, a very fair specimen of 
legal acumen and cloquence—a sample of what a clever 
But as to an 


man could do towards making black whi 
7 


intelligent jury being misled by such subtle casuistry, such 


te, 


transparent artiiice, such simulated indignation, and pre- 
tended reliance on the truth of a cause which the speaker 
himself well knew was emphatically a bad one, was an 
idea no man of sense would indulge in. Metaphorical 
argument and rhodomontade disquisitions would not alter 
stubborn facts. As to what the prisoner had been 
—as to her former amiability—that was a matter 
entirely beyond their consideration, Ail the jury had 
to do in the matter was to be guided by the evi- 
dence before them; and that evidence proved Eveleen 
O'Neill to be guilty of the crime of which she was 
charged, as clearly as it was possible for human evi- 
dence to do. Therefore, however painful it might be to 
their feclings as men, the jury, to perform their duty to 
God, their country, and themselves, had no alternative but 
to return a verdict of guilty. He could not but remark 
that the barefaced, confident assumption of the counsel 
that an acquittal would be obtained, was a trick so shallow 
and threadbare, that he wondered at his learned brother 
condescending to resort to its usage. The idea reminded 
him of the story of the merchant who always went on 
foot until his eredit was suspected, and upon that immedi- 
ately set up his carriage. So in a case where an acquittal 
was the last thing to be expected, he found its absolute 
certainty stoutly insisted upon. 

‘The venerable judge ably summed up. He dwelt par- 
tieularly upon the danger of convicting on merely circum- 


‘stantial evidence; and also observed that he did not 





consider that the counsel for the defence had at all gone 


beyond the bounds of strict truth in what he had men- 


tioned in respect to the same, It was generally consi- 
dered that his charge to the jury, onthe whole, manifested 
a decided leaning towards the prisoner. More than ever 
was her acquittal reckoned upon by many. Bat it obvi- 
ously mattered little what everybody’s opinion might be, 
if the jury themselves thought differently, and they had 
manifested little emotion throughout the trial. Life and 
death were in their hands, and not in the breath of the 


public. 
As they filed from the box to consider their verdict, 
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Eveleen raised her head, and threw towards them an|! unerring omniscience of God. Each peal smote the hearts’ 
appealing look of such concentrated anguish—so pathetic, || core of the hearers, and appeared to be the dread material 


so wildly imploring—that one would have imagined it | 
would have moved hearts of stone. 

Coldly and composedly did the twelve men leave the court; | 
and still more coldly and composedly did they deliberately | 
re-enter, after an absence of one hour and forty-five minutes | 


—a timg of suspense and incertitude distressing in the || 


extreme, even to the least-interested spectator. Above | 
all, the doubts and anxiety of Mr. Collins began to be pain- 
fully apparent at the lengthened absence of the jury; and | 
it was evident that his confidence in an acquittal was by | 
no means so surely based as it had been during the warmth | 
of his delivery, As to Fveleen, she gazed piercingly at | 
the jurymen, one after the other; and, as though she read 
enough to enable her to anticipate the verdict, a deep shade 
of biting anguish passed over her features; and, with a| 
heart-bursting groan, she dropped her face between her | 
hands once more, 

Hushed was the faintest whisper or rustle—suspended 
was every breath—-strained was every ear—as the foreman 
prepared to deliver the verdict. 
his deep, but somewhat tremulous voice uttered a word 
which made the warm blood rebound in the veins of every 
hearer, That word was—*“ GuiLty !” 

For a few fleeting moments the people seemed hardly 
able to realize what they heard; and then exclamations of 
dissatisfaction with the verdict, and of sympathy with the 
prisoner, were freely bandied. Order, with some diffi- 
culty, was restored; and Eveleen was directed to stand up 
to receive her sentence. She slowly drew up to her full 
height, and, grasping the bar for support, upturned her 
face, the sight of which made the venerable judge’s heart 
beat as it had not done for many a year. It was mortally 
pale, and her eyes were prominent and bloodshot with 
awful emotion and despair. That young creature clung 
to life. 

An elemental storm had for some time been gathering 
in the outer air; and at this time more and more sombre 
grew the atmosphere—nearer and nearer drew the threat- 
ening tempest—deep and deeper became the awe which 
filled the hearts of all in the vast assemblage. 

When the formal question was put, “ What had she to 
say why sentence of death should not be passed?” a voice 
was heard in reply—so solemn, so majestic, so volumed, 
that, although neither loud nor strong, it reached the most 
distant ear, startled the most abstracted, and thrilled the 
hardest heart. These were the words :— 

“T have told you I am innocent ; but ye belicve me not. 








The Almighty knows that I have not lied; and at the || 
|| she suffered), to shift all the odium and burthen of the 


great judgment day, when we shall all stand in His pre- | 
sence, then will ye know that innocent blood is upon your | 
heads. May God forgive you, as I do now, your taking | 
my life without just cause.” 

Impressive enough was this of itself, but the effect was 
marvellously enhanced, for hardly had the last words been 
delivered, ere three distinct, successive, tremendous peals 
of thunder broke directly over the building, shaking it to 
its very foundation. Women screamed and fainted; men 


trembled and uttered ejaculations of terror; and there was 
hardly one present who did not, in the depths of his soul, 
whatever his lips might avow, feel at the time a sort 
of consciousness that the dread artillery of Heaven was 
playing in sublime replication to the appeal of the con- 


Amid a boding silence, || 





demned, from the fallibility of her fellow-beings, to the| 


voice of the Most High upraised in stern rebuke of the 
blind judgments of man. Yet more so, when the voice of 
the prisoner herself, with head erect, eyes flashing with 
unearthly lustre, and hands clasped vehemently together, 
and raised on high, exclaimed :— 

“The ery of innocence has reached Heaven; and ye 
have heard it answered even now !”” 

The judge wept as he passed the awful sentence of the 
law on the prisoner, 

Most extraordinary was the interest manifested to ob- 
‘tain a pardon for Eveleen, or remission of the sentence. 
A petition, praying for at least a reprieve on certain 
grounds, was signed by the judge himself, and numbers 
of the first people of the county, anc forwarded to the 
|Home Secretary of State. No answer was vonchsafed. 
| Suffice it that Eveleen O'Neill, at the appointed hour, 


“Vfung and swung in the sight of men, 
That the law of blood might be satisfied.” 
- She behaved with heroic, Christian resignation; and, 
with her dying breath, she protested her entire innocence, 
‘eader—she spoke the truth ! 





PART II. 
At the very next assizes of shire, the law virtually 
confessed itself to have murdered poor Eveleen O'Neill, for 
a prisoner—one Roderick Madden—was put on his trial, 
charged with the wilful murder of Miss Fanshawe; and not 
'as an accomplice, but as the sole perpetrator. 

If possible, the excitement of the town and country on 
the second trial doubled that we described as prevailing at 
the former. Neither was it to be wondered at. Hardly 
anybody now but indignantly declared Eveleen to have 

been martyred; and the jury who had found her guilty 
_were in some instances even seriously maltreated by mobs, 
and two or three of them who had been inhabitants of the 
county town had already found a change of residence es- 
sential for their personal safety. On the other hand, the 
publie voice just as loudly proclaimed the guilt of the new 
prisoner as it did the innocence of the first. Thousands 
openly declared how anxiously they anticipated the con- 
'demnation of the “ villain,” the “‘ monster,’’ the “ mur- 
_derous wretch”—for by such epithets the present aceused 
was liberally designated. Now, the fact was, the virtuous 
public felt conscious of having accelerated, or caused, the 
sacrifice of Eveleen’s life by its outery against her, in the 
first instance; and greedily did it seize on the opportanity 
offered by the apprehension of another (aceused on “* un- 
deniable circumstantial evidence” of the murder for which 








affair to his shoulders. 

| Duly was the prisoner placed at the bar; the court— 
which was crowded to suffocation, as the papers said— 
being presided over by a different judge than when Eveleen 
‘was tried. We will briefly describe the accused. He 
was a man about thirty-five years of age, very fashionably 
attired, with a couple of diamond rings sparkling on 
‘the fingers of his right hand. His stature was rather 
low, and his whole figure slight, but graceful. His fea- 
‘tures were handsomely shaped, but somewhat sallow; and 
‘his eyes were peculiarly grey ones. He habitually had a 
| wild, sharp, suspicious air, which rendered his countenance 
| anything but pleasant. He wore large whiskers and mus- 
taches, and they, together with the hair of hi: Sead, were 
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coal black. The latter was also of a very remarkable 
length, hanging down over his shoulders in large curled 
masses. Altogether he had strikingly the appearance of a 
foreigner, yet he asserted himself to be an Englishman. 
It was bard to judge of the truth of this, for he spoke 
several languages with great fluency and correctness, and 
appeared to be a well-educated man in all respects. 

The following was the substance of the evidence sub- 
mitted to the jury, against the prisoner. After detailing 
the murder of Miss Fanshawe, and the trial and condem- 
nation of Eveleen, the counsel for the prosecution went on 
to say that the prisoner at the bar had been staying, for 
several weeks previously to the commission of the murder, 
ai the village inn, near to Miss Fanshawe’s mansion. 
His means of support were aitogeilicr unknown; but he 
dressed gaudily, and lived at an expensive rate. There 
was no apparent reason for his sojourn at the village; and 
he always evaded, or flatly refused to answer, any question 
which the people of the place put, directly or indirectly, 
regarding his previous life or calling. A few days before 
the murder was committed, he made many curious inquiries 


about the Abbey and its occupants, and walked to view it | 


several times. On one of these occasions he met with one 
of the female servants, and insinuated himself into familiar 
conversation with her, in the course of which he inquired, 
in an apparently careless way, about the mistress of the 
Abbey—and particularly as to what part she slept in, 
whether any one slept near her, &c.; and to all these 
queries, which the servant at the time considered were 
put from idle curiosity, he obtained full information, The 
morning before the murder, he paid his bill at the inn, 
and stated that he was going to leave that part of the 
country. He had previously sent off his luggage by coach 
to London. ‘Two witnesses proved seeing him loitering 
in the evening of that very day near the side of the Abbey 
park, through the railings of which he kept earnestly 
peering ; and that he started, and seemed much disturbed, 
on perceiving himself observed by them. After a while 
they walked on, still leaving him near the park, slowly 
sauntering about. This was the last time he was seen iu 
the neighbourhood; and, early next morning, the murder 
of Miss Fanshawe was discovered, but, in the great excite- 
ment which ensued, by a most singular fatality, no person 
whatever seemed to have for a moment thought of the 
prisoner at the bar and his suspicious conduct, ‘Two 
days only after the execution of Eveleen, the landlord of 
a small public-house in the county town where she was 
tried, came forward, and made the following deposition to 
the magistrates. He said that, about nine o’clock on the 
very morning of the murder, the prisoner Madden came 
to his house, and asked for refreshment in a private room. 
He appeared exceedingly exhausted, his clothes being torn 
and bloody, his demeanour excited and agitated, and his 
hands and face had several small gashes upon them. Ile 
(the landlord) showed Madden into a private room, and 
brought him water to wash with, &c.; and, on asking 
Madden how it was that a gentleman, as he seemed to be, 
had got into such a state, received for reply that he 
(Madden) was a commercial traveller, staying at an hotel 
of the town, and that he had been out all the previous 
night in a house of ill fame, where he had quarrelled with 
some of the inmates,-and in the fight, or general scufile, 
which ensued, he had been ill-treated in the way in which 
he then appeared; that liquor had been forced down his 
throat, so as to throw him into an insensible state until 





| 








about eight o'clock in the morning, and that, when he 
then recovered, he was permitted to leave the house with. 
out further molestation. He said as he had not been 
robbed, he should take no measures against the people 
who had ill-treated him, on account of the exposure any 
proceeding would subject him to; and added that the 
reason of his calling at the deponent’s house was, that he 
was ashamed to go back to his hotel in such a state; for 
he was well known there, and to many parties in the 
town, and if his conduct got to the ears of the firm for 
whom he travelled, le shoald be dismissed in consequence 
—and that, if the landlord would privately get his clothes 
cleaned, mended, &c., and keep the afiair secret, he would 
liberally reward him, He, the deponent, fully believed 
this plausible story, and in a few hours had got Madden’s 
apparel cleaned and repaired; and the latter paid his ex- 
penses, and gave him a couple of guineas for his trouble 
and kindness, and as he did so, laughed, and observed that 
if he got into a similar scrape again, he should know 
to whom to apply for friendly aid. Madden then departed, 
After he was gone, the story of Miss Fanshawe’s murder 
reached deponent, but not for one moment did he think 
of Madden in connection with it; and it was not till after 
Eveleen O’Neill’s execution, and the universal spread of a 
belief in her innocence, that the suspicion arose in his 
mind that Madden was the guilty one. The grounds for 
it were, that his (the deponent’s) public-house was not only 
in the outskirts of the town, but on the direct road to the 
Abbey; and, consequently, on quitting the Abbey, Mad- 
den would find his house the first and most convenient of 
any to call at and arrange his dress, &c. Joining this 
assumption to the extraordinary fact of Madden’s hands 
and face being gashed and bloody, as well as his clothes 
(which he now believed to have been done in the death 
struggle of Miss Fanshawe), he felt so morally satisfied 
that his former guest was the murderer, that he forth- 
with went to the magistrates, and made the aforesaid 
deposition. 

The authorities were satisfied that thelandlord’sstory gave 
suflicient grounds to justify them in apprehending and exam- 
ining Madden; but the question was where to capture him. 
It was no difficult task to identify him with the individual 
who had been sojourning at the village; though, unfortu- 
nately, this afforded no clue to his present whereabouts, But, 
lo! even while the subject was under discussion, the iden- 
tical individual himself came into court to complain against 
some blackguard fellow of the town for assaulting him. 
The landlord challenged him at once; but Madden posi- 
tively denied ever having seen him, and asserted that it 
was an utter mistake, for he had only been a few days in 
the town, and had never visited it before. His name, 
moreover, he said was not Madden, but Barkwortb. 
Nevertheless, on the landlord making oath that the 
stranger was the identical person who paid him s0 
mysterious a visit on the morning of the murder, the 
magistrates felt themselves justified in placing him in 
custody, and informed him that he must be remanded until 
evidence was procured on both sides. On this Madden 
became quite furious, and naturally demanded to know on 
what charge they proposed to apprehend him? When 
informed, on a suspicion of having committed murder, he 
gave a violent start, turned very pale, and ejaculated 
several rapid expressions of terror. ‘These damning symp- 


toms were not lost on the magistrates, and without grant- 
\ing apy further hearing at the time, they closely confined 
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him for examination at a future day. A few hours elicited 
the fact that a stranger, calliug himself Roderick Madden, 
had been staying at the village inu; and a host of people 
who had known him there, attended at his re-examination, 
and identified him. On this, finding it vain to deny his 
identity, he boldly confessed that he was the person who, 
under the name of Roderick Madden, had been staying at 
the village inn, and that he was also truly the person whom | 
the landlord related to have called at his house in the state | 
described. | 

At this point of the proceedings a most important and | 
darkly suspicious fact, tending to the crimination of the}. 
accused, was unexpectedly brought forward, by one of the | 
witnesses from the village recollecting that he had seen | | 
the very dagger with which Miss Fanshawe had been| 
murdered, in the possession of the present prisoner during | 
his stay at the inn, To this startling deposition Ma Iden | 
replied by a contemptuous denial that the dagger was his, || 
and that he ever possessed one of any description. Little || 
credit was given to this denial ; the host of the village. 
inn himself stating that he had some recollection of seeing | 
such a weapon in his guest’s possession, but could not |, 
swear to the circumstance. However, the vther villager | 
very circumstantially described the time and place where 
he saw it, and was considered a man of unquestionable | | 
veracity. | 

When the accused was called upon to explain how he | 
had spent the time which elapsed from his leaving the |, 
village inn, ostensibly to go to London, and re-appearing 
in the condition described by the landlord of the public- || 
house in the county town, he replied, in a dtsdainful tone, || 
that he should decline saying where or how he had spent || 
the interval; and while he even readily admitted that the || 








tale he told the landlord of his attire being bloody, &c.,|) the same person as her friend. 


from a quarrel in a brothel, was false, yet he doggedly in- | 
sisted on his entire innocence of Miss Fanshawe’s murder, | 
adding that he could distinctly prove an alibi, were it not! 


that he had weighty private reasons for declining to do so. || furthwith to visit her quondam companion, 


This was all the defence he chose to make, and he dis-| 
dainfully refused to say wlio he was or what he was. 
magistrates eventually committed him for trial. 
The witnesses to prove the whole of the above evidence 
were duly called and examined, and the counsel for the 
prosecution failed not to dwell on every tittle which went 
towards establishing the guilt of the prisoner. He re- 
called each suspicious fact, contending that Madden’s 
residence at the village was obviously to obtain covert 


intelligence concerning Miss Fanshawe’s Abbey, &c., ou || 


which the prisoner proceeded to effect his diabolical design. 
He observed that the chain of circumstantial evidence was 
very complete, and some of its links supplied in a manner 
truly providential. ‘The motive for the deed was at pre- 
sent only known to the prisoner himself ; but it might have 
been revenge, or robbery, or some other object impossible 
to be guessed at. Whatever it was, very evidently the 
murderer was frightened prematurely away by the approach 
of the unfortunate young lady, who, by a most lamentable 
ease of human fallibility, had, but a few months before, 
been tried and condemned in that very court. 

When called upon for his defence, Madden, who employed 
no counsel, repeated in substance little more than what he 
had alleged before the magistrates, still denying the dagger 
to have been his—still insisting, most strenuously, and even 
fiercely, that he was innocent of the murder, He appeared 
to be quite aware that he had not the most remote chance 
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of an acquittal, but spoke unfalteringly, and in turns sur- 
veyed both judge, jury, and spectators, calmly and sternly, 
while his lip curled in undissembled scorn and defiance. 

The counsel for the crown very briefly rejoined, alluded 
to the fact of the “desperately wicked prisoner”? being an 
avowed atheist, and confidently awaited the coming verdict. 
The judge clearly and impartially summed up, and pointed 
out that this, like the former trial for the same offence, 
was supported wholly by circumstantial and inferential 
‘The jury retired, and returned in a few minutes 
with a verdict of “ GUILTY.” 

Nobody was either surprised or sorry. Not an atom 
of sympathy did the fate of the unhappy man create in any 
haman breast. Partly, this was doubtless attributable to 
his character and denieanour, but still more so to the vin- 
dictive feeling which people indulged in towards him, as 
being the cause of the legal murder of poor Eveleen. 
Undauntedly did he receive his awful sentence ; and when 
ihe judge earnestly besought him to devote the little span of 
life yet his, to repentance and seeking Divine forgiveness, 


evidence, 


a low, hollow, ficnd-like laugh of derision, at such an idea, 


broke from his lips, IHlideously, indeed, did that laugh 
sound on every ear, and tremendous were the thoughts it 


' eenerated in reflective breasts, 


Svon as placed in his cell, he said he had but one favour 


'/to ask, which was permission for one friend of his to visit 


him ere his execution. The authorities assented ; and, pen 
and paper being given him, he addressed a note to a female 


‘residing at a town some twenty miles distant, urgently 


requesting her immediately to come to him. The note he 
signed ** James May,” and he explained this by saying that 
she knew him byno other name, and that he believed she was 
quite unaware of Roderick Madden, the eondemned, being 
The note was sent express 
to the party, who proved to be a fashionable prostitute, 
who had been staying a few months at the town, She 
expressed extreme surprise at the intelligence, and set off 
On meeting, 
little emotion was expressed on either side; and after a very 


‘The || brief interview, in the presence of the turnkey, the woman 


{ 


departed, but not before Madden had obtained permission 
for her to see him once more at an early hour on the 
Accordingly, at four a.st. of 
the appointed day, she punctually applied for admission 
‘to his cell, and was at once conducted thither, where were 
already assembled the governor, chaplain, and sheriff, all 
anxiously begging him to make a confession. 

“ After she has been, I will,’’ significantly replied he, 
To the astonishment of all, the only words which passed 
‘between the pair were— 

“Well, Emily,” cried Madden, in a cool, easy way, 
«you are faithful to your promise. I’ve nothing to say to 
you, but am glad you are come, just to bid me farewell. 
We shall never meet again on earth; and as to Heaven and 
| Hell, I believe in neither.” Then he briskly added, “ Come; 
one last kiss, and good-by.”’ 

* Good-by,’’ said the female, who was quite unmoved. 
So saying, she flung her arms round his neck, and joined 
her lips to his in a long, clinging kiss. This done, she 
at once departed, without hdving exhibited the slightest 
trace of feeling. When she was gone, Madden called for 
pen and paper, saying he would write his confession, They 
were supplied, and he began to write rapidly. Ina short 


time he was observed to change colour, while his hand 
trembled yery much. This agitation, in a couple of minutes, 
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inereased to such a degree that the pen fell from his nerve- 
less grasp, and he himself would have sunk on the floor 
had not those around supported him. His face became | 
quite black, and a greenish foam issued from his lips ; his 





eyes distended fearfully, and his frame writhed in agoniz-| 
ing convulsions. In the midst of this, however, he was! 
able to gasp, with a final effort— | 

“ My father lied, for I have cheated the gallows at last!”’ | 

Then his struggles gradually subsided, and he lay a re- 
volting corpse, having died from the effects of poison. 

The unfinished confession was found to be as follows: — 

‘*In afew moments I shall be dead, and I now write all 
I wish to say; and, whatever my life has been, and whatever 
my religious notions are, all men may believe every word | 
here write to be the solemn truth. 

**T am innocent of the murder of Miss Fanshawe, and I 
have not the remotest idea who murdered her. The night 
she was murdered I was many miles distant; and this I 
could have proved on my trial, but I could not have done 
so without confessing that I was engaged that night in com- 
mittinga murder; but where or on whom will never be known. 
My hands were cut in the death-grapple, and my clothes 
smeared with blood. As to the witnesses who asserted they 
saw me lurking about the Abbey grounds, they either wil- 
fully lied, or were mistaken by my resemblance to another. 
The dagger with which Miss Fanshawe was murdered really 
was mine, although [ denied it on my trial, being desirous 
to make the best of my chance of acquittal. As deposed on | 
my trial, I was in the habit of carrying it about me; but I 
lost it a week before the murder was committed, near to 
the Abbey, and I have no doubt the real murderer had 
picked it up, and used it as the instrument of the deed. 

‘*What my real name, rank, or country is—who I am, | 
or what I have been—I will not tell. That secret, and | 


b 





| 





many others, perish with me.’ | 

[At this place the handwriting began to waver, and became 
illegible, in consequence of the poison having attacked his | 
vitals. We subjoin all the fragmentary portion that could | 
be deciphered. ] 

‘I defy him. . . . Lady Helena burned them, and, 
my mistress. . . She it was who visited me in the | 
cell and gave me poison,”’ | 

Thoroughly detestable a villain as the suicide avowed him- | 
self to be, the authorities saw too much reason to believe | 
the confession. No time was lost in taking measures for | 
the apprehension of the woman who had conveyed the poison | 
to him, for, independently of the suspicion attaching to her as | 
his accomplice and mistress, a very intense curiosity was | 
felt to ascertain in what ingenious fashion she had managed | 
to convey the poison to him, for it seemed almost incredible 
that she could have done it unobserved by all present, as 
they stood within a few feet of both, and watched every 
motion during the brief interview. 

It was found that she had decamped from the town imme- 
diately after leaving the prison; anda whole month elapsed 
ere she was apprehended, at Chester, by an officer who recog- 
nised her from the ‘‘Ilue and Cry.’’ On being interrogated, 
she stoutly denied any participation in the crime of Madden, 
but freely admitted that she it was who gave him the poison 
on their final interview on the morning of execution ; and 
the following was the explanation she gave of the manner 
of its being conveyed:— 

She said that she did not know the name of the poison, 
but it was a red liquid, given into her keeping by the 
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prisoner some months before his arrest, with injunctions 
carefully to preserve it for him, for some day he expected 
it would be useful. She continued, that she placed the 
small flat bottle containing it under her tongue, and that 
when she kissed him at parting, while their lips clung toge. 
ther, they partially opened their mouths, and so passed the 
bottle from one to the other, without the least difficulty or 
risk of discovery. This plan, she said, had been arranged 
by him, and whispered to her at their first interview, with- 
out being overheard by the turnkey in the cell, 
his mouth, he easily drew the cork with his teeth, swallowed 
the liquid, and retained the bottle until the moment when 
his death convulsion began. 

She declared that she did not know anything whatever of 
his real name, profession, or connections; but said that he 
had always command of considerable wealth. 





PART It. 

As the reader has seen, two trials for the murder of Miss 
Fanshawe had resulted in the legal murder of Eveleen 
O’ Neill, and in the suicide of the condemned soz-disant Mad- 
den; yet both of them were perfectly innocent of the crime of 
which they had been found guilty byan English jury. The 
confession of Madden, instead of casting any light on the 
affair—instead of giving an indice to the real culprit, only 
seemed to enrap the deed in the blacker obscurity. People 
who had first very stoutly maintained the absolute, unques- 
tionable guilt of poor Eveleen, and next that of Roderick 
Madden, had received a frightful lesson of the utter falli- 
bility of human judgment, when resting on merely circum- 
stantial evidence; and now, after there had been a double 
trial, the question still was—only more intricate, myste- 
rious, and inexplicable than ever—‘‘ Wo DID THE 
Deep ?”’ 

No fewer than forty-and-four years swelled the sum of time 
past, andstil! didthat thrilling problem remain unsolved. The 
judges, the juries, the witnesses, and a vast majority of the 
spectators were gone to their account—the old Abbey itself 
was pulled down, and a modern mansion reared in its site ; 
and the whole of the marvellous circumstances connected 
with the ‘* Double Trial’’ were now fast becoming matter 


|} of local tradition only, being occasionally related by hoary- 


headed grandsires toa listening circle around the Christmas 
fire, as a fearful mystery which happened when they were 
young, and which they now could safely aver never would 
be cleared up on earth. 

One fine summer morning in 18—, the minister of one of 
the churches in the county town received an urgent summuns 


_| to attend the deathbed of an old beggar woman, who had ar- 


rived there a few days previously, and now lay dying ina 
miserable lodging. He complied with the request; and, 
on seeing her, was astounded by learning from her own 
feeble lips that he was called to become the repository of 
most awful revelations. She appeared to be a woman of 
nearly seventy years of age; one, moreover, who was ema- 
ciated by disease and want, until she looked more likes 
resuscitated mummy than anything else. She lay coiled 
in a heap of filthy rags, and was evidently at the last stage 
of existence. Startling, indeed, were the very first words 
she uttered, 

** More than forty years,’ said she, ‘‘I have beens 
child of Hell! I don’t want you to talk to me about my 
soul’s salvation, for that’s out of the question; but ——’’ 


‘+ Oh,’’ interrupted the clergyman, deeply shocked, ‘‘I 
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implore you say not so; you have, perhaps, only a few fleet- 
ing minutes to live, and ——’’ 

‘IT know; and that’s why I wish you to hear me, and to 
write down my dying words.’’ 

The substance of these words was as follows :—She said 
that forty-four years bygone, she had lived as ladies’ maid witl: | 
Miss Fanshawe, of Abbey; and that lady having seve- | 
ral times scolded and threatened to discharge her for gross 
neglect of her duties, an awful spirit of revenge took pos- 
session of her, and she determined to murder her mistress. 
While pondering the matter over, she happened to find a 
dagger (that left by Roderick Madden) noar to the park 
About a week afterwards, she murdered her mis- 








palings. 
tress with this very dagger, and being disturbed by the 
approaching footsteps of Eveleen O'Neill, who had heard 
the death-struggle, she hurried back to her own chamber, 
leaving the dagger behind her. She had on at the time 
only a thin night-dress, which, being sprinkled with blood, 
she hid, and, hastily washing her hands and face, put ona 
cleanone, ‘Then, when the alarm was given by the butler, 
she joined the rest of the family in rushing to the apartment 
of the murdered lady, and was loudest of any in her outer'es 
She said that when she saw the turn the 





and Jamentations. 
affair had taken, by shifting all suspicion from herse'f to 
poor Eveleen, she no longer felt any fear of detection. She 
availed herself of an early opportunity to burn her gory 
night-dress, which she easily effected at the kitchen fire 
during the great confusion of the morning. She actually 


—— 
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had the hardihood to attend the trial of Eveleen; and when 
the counsel for the latter uttered the remarkable expression 


| that perhaps the real murderer was then present, she felt 


| ready to die away, but soon recovered—and she afterwards be- 
| held the execution of Eveleen without experiencing an atom 
| of remorse, either for her death or that of the first victim. 
From that time forward, she, in her own words, became 
|and continued emphatically ‘‘a childof Hell!’ Very soon 
‘after Eveleen’s execution, she married a soldier, and ae- 
companied him to India. Subsequently she travelled over 
various parts of the world, and committed sin upon sin, and 
| wicked deed upon wicked deed, beyond the capability of her 
/memory to sum up. At length she felt an irresistible 
prompting to drag her worn-out frame to the loeality of her 
first fearful crime; and there finding herself nigh unto death, 
she determined to unburthen herself of a relation of that 
deed, and accordingly did so as related. 

Iler confession was read over te her by the clergyman, 
in the presence of two hastily-summoned neighbouring ma- 
g strates, and she declared that it was true in every respect. 
-A few minutes afterwards, her soul fled to its dread 
account. 

teader! pot one word of cemment do we presume to 
cake onthe ‘* stringe, eventful history’’ we have, however 
unworthily, related. We feel that to append a *‘ moral,” 
after the approved fable-book fashion, were an insult to 





| your intelligence. 
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( Continued SJroi pege 738.) 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
THE BEY’S STORY. 

When we had made ourselves comfortable for some 
time, the Captain came in, and endeavoured to join! 
us ; but he was too restless to succeed, He resem- 
bled a tiger in his cage, and was constantly jumping: 
up, pacing to and fro, looking now out at the door, | 
and now at the window, calling in his wife, then send-| 


ing her out again, and, in short, exhibiting every pos- || 


sible token of a mind ill at ease. He soon informed | 
us he had some business to transact in the town; | 
and, desiring we would enjoy ourselves till his return, | 
went out. I was glad to get rid of him. Not sothe| 
Bey. He seemed to have a particular attachment to| 
the man, and always regarded his weather-beaten, scowl-| 
ing physiognomy with a smile of grateful delight. | 
This was an enigma to me, until Ali, to relieve me| 
from my perplexity, entered into a sort of explanation. | 

‘«‘T was born,’’ said he, “in the same town with Mo- | 


hammed Ali, the present Pacha of Egypt, and although | 
some years younger than he, circumstances once placed | 


us in a position in which we became attached to each | 
other. His destiny, however, conducted him to Egypt, 


beautiful little palace on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorns, commanding a magnificent view of Constan- 
tinople, and the seaof Marmora. God gave me several 
children, sons and danghters, who grew up around me 
lappy and contented. 

“Thad seen much action in my life, and fought in 
battle, and toiled long and earnestly in the service of 
the Sultan. The time marked by nature had now ar- 





rived for gathering up my feet under the skirts of con. 
tent, and looking forward to an old age of peace. Fortune 
could do no more for me. My wife and I were with- 
out ambition. Our sons were in public employments, 
and our daughters happy, sitting on the divans of 
quictness in their father’s harem. With us you know 
the enjoyment of life is incomplete without a garden; 





| flowers, in which my wife fesembles me, I had taken 
‘care to lay out the large piece of ground surround- 
‘ing my palace, in the most tasteful manner. At 
|the proper season of the year, we had tulips, and jas- 
mines, and hyacinths, and anemones, and violets, and 
roses ; and there were lakes and ponds, on which floated 
an abundance of lotuses and lilies. 

“Near one of those 


and, as of all men, Iam the fondest of trees and ° 


where he has acquired sovereign power; while mine, ; ponds stood a little kiosk, fur- 
far more modest, commended me to the favour of the | nished with divans and cushions of pink silk. Here, 
Sultan, in whose service I gained considerable wealth || in the cool of the evening, I retired with my wife, to 
and distinction. Atthe proper age I married a wife—|| talk and smoke. Sometimes she would embroider, 
sometimes she would sing to me, and sometimes she 





ouly one—and we lived together in much felicity, in a 
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would tell stories very amusing, and very long. When, 
tired of listening, I would lay my head on her lap, 
and fall asleep, and she would fan me with a palm 
leaf, and keep my face cool; so that I was intensely 
happy. 

“While leading this peaceful life, I had one day a 
letter brought to me from Mohammed Ali, which at 
once changed the whole colour of my fate. It re- 
ferred to other letters which he said he had written, 
and was worded ambiguously, so that it might almost 
be inferred, from several of the expressions, that J 
had also written to him, complaining of the Sultan and 
wishing myself in Egypt. There was no truth in this; 
but the messenger who brought me the letter at the 
same time informed me it had come through the Divan, 
where it had been opened and read. ‘I advise you,’ 
said he, ‘to provide immediately for your safety, since 
your head is now as loose on your shoulders as an 
autumnal acorn in its cup.’ 

“While he was yet speaking, another slave came in 
great haste to say that a party of soldiers had taken 
possession of my house, and that I must fly immediately 
if I would save my life. Night was fortunately com- 
ing on; so, kissing my wife, who was overwhelmed with 
tears and grief, I quitted the garden by a small door, 
and, making my way towards the woods, desired Ka- 
foor, the slave, who now stands before you, to return 
to the house, and come again to me at midnight, at a 
well-known spot, which I indicated to him. 

“Thus were my days of happiness brought suddenly 
toaclose. I felt I was an old man; the spirit of ad- 
venture was dead in me. I could look forward with 
no pleasure to perils and wanderings, and sighed only 
to close my eyes beside my wife, and pass with her to 
Paradise ; but it was not so written, and I said to my- 
self as I walked through the woods, God knows what 
is best, and I will not murmur. 

“There is a wonderful calm inthe night, espe- 
cially when your way lies among waving trees, and is 
lighted by glimpses of moonlight, descending through 
breaks in the foliage, and forming here and there bril- 
liant patches on the ground. In other days my heart 
would have beaten with emotion and hope—t should 
have smiled at danger—I should have anticipated with 
rapture the occurrence of strife and contention, the 
harbingers of distinction and power. It was otherwise 
now. The habit of repose had unmanned me, and in- 
stead of looking forward to coming enjoyments, my 
glances all receded towards sweet moments gone 
for ever, towards days of excitement and glory, which 
witnessed my ascent from obscurity to greatness. 

“The path I had chosen led, by a winding descent, to 
the sea, upon the rocky margin of which I came out 
some hours before midnight. I sat down on a stone, 
to reflect and meditate. How many thousands had 
risen and fallen like me! When I left Cavalla I had 
not fifty piastres in my purse. But I had risen, I had 
become wealthy, and I was the father of many sons 
and daughters, and my situation in the empire had 
been fullof honour. An eclipse had now come over 
me, and I was hiding behind a cloud, dense enough 
to conceal me from my best friends. 

“The sea extended its vast level before me, and the 
moon was shining on it. What beauty, what calm, 
what infinite grandeur and tranquillity! Yet the sere- 


nity of its aspect could not impart composure to my 
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mind, agitated by worldly cares, and longing for the 
repose so congenial to my age.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE BEY’S STORY CONTINUED. 

“ Exactly at midnight, Kafoor came to me, bringing 
bad news. He had learned from my eldest son that 
my death was determined on, though, in consideration 
of my former services, and also in obedience to the 
spirit of the age, the Sultan had determined not to de- 
stroy my family, or confiscate my property, which was 
to be bestowed on my wife and children. This con. 
soled me greatly; ‘God is merciful,’ cried I; ‘they 
will at least not be beggars in the strects of Constan- 
tinople. But my wife! where will she be found when 
old age comes upon her? Who will care for her; who 
will protect her’? Kafoor had brought me some food, 
tobacco, and a pipe, with a small carpet for prayer. I 
went to a little stream close by, and when I had knelt 
and prayed, I took the bread and the meat, and ate of 
it. ThenI drank some water from the stream, after 
which Kafoor filled and lighted my pipe, and I sat 
down and smoked, and blesssed God that so much was 
still left me. I desired Kafoor to sit down on the 
carpet beside me; but he said, ‘I am your slave, and 
that must not be.’ 

“ And so he continued to stand with his arms crossed 
upon his breast, though he talked and was merry, and 
sought to cheer me by his stories and anecdotes. 
Some time before dawn he left ine, promising to return 
the following night, and to bring along with him my 
son, and, if possible, my wife, who loved me, and desired 
to share my misfortunes. I spent the day in a cleft 
in the rocks, far from the water-side, where I could 
smoke in peace, without fear of being discovered. 

“T have heard it said by wise men that the world 
never appears so beautiful as at the moment of death, 
when it puts on all its loveliness and fascination, and 
smiles, and looks gay and sunny, like a woman who 
has loved you but has ceased to do so, and wishes to 
break your heart at parting! My experience will, in 
some respects, bear out this view. Death seemed near 
at hand. From all things around me a sort of mist 
had cleared off, and left them bathed in serenity and 
splendour. I fancied I had never seen the blue sky, 
or the rocks and trees, or the sparkling streams, or the 
glassy sea, or the golden sunshine, before. arth ap- 
peared to be translated into Heaven, and to have be- 
come the abode of peace and contentment just as my 
eyes were about to close upon it for ever. Many, per- 
haps, will not agree with me; but I thought the barren 
rocks, as they soared majestically and clove the firma- 
ment, were as beautiful as the most lovely meadow, 
sprinkled with wild flowers, and watered by running 
brooks. Eagles, weary with traversing Asia Minor or 
the sea, rested here and there on their grey summits ; 
and smaller birds, regardless of those sultans of the 
air, stationed themselves near me in the trees and 
copses, and sang like the inhabitants of Paradise! 

“ At the sight and feeling of all this, my heart over- 
flowed with gratitude, and I said, ‘God is great. What 
matters it if I terminate my pilgrimage now ?’ But then 
the thought of my wife and children came over me, and I 
longed for the return of night, that it might bring Ka- 
foor with news of my family. Never did my pipe appear 
to me so great a friend: I filled it again and again, and, 
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with flint and steel, and bits of dry wood, lighted it as 
often as I required. All the associations of domestic 
life clustered about it; my wife, my children, my gar- 
dens, my palace—all the enjoyments I had ever tasted — 
dashed and chequered with sorrows—few, indeed, but 
real—such as the loss of beloved children, and dear 
friends. No sooner had evening come on than I rolled 
up my carpet, and, with my pipe and tobacco, de- 
scended towards the place of rendezvous with 
Kafoor. 

“It was in an evil moment that Ididso. Scarcely 
had I entered the woods when [ heard a shout, and the 
discharge of fire-arms, and the trampling of horses’ feet. 
The pursuers were on my track! What was to be done? 


Run far I could not, and to have defended myself || 


would have been impossible. Nothing remained, there- 
fore, but to take the chances of concealment; so as 
there was fortunately a torrent at hand, I descended 
into it, and crept beneath a jutting rock, where I stood 
knee-deep in water. Of the soldiers, who were nu- 
merous, some, who were on horseback, dispersed them- 
selves through the woods, while others alighted, tied 
their horses to trees, and searched about for me on 
foot. Why should they have been eager to discover 
me? I had never injured one of them. This is one 
of the most inexplicable faults of man, that when a 
fellow-creature becomes obnoxious to authority, all his 
neighbours not only desert him, but co-operate eagerly 
in hunting down his life. Of course the secret is that 
they expect to rise by his fall. But, independently of 
this, there is an excitement in pursuing the unfor- 
tunate, in co-operating with destroyers, in bringing 
death and desolation into a family, in levelling the dis- 
tinguished and the noble with the earth! 

“That you see me here, is a proof I was not dis- 
covered. The search, however, continued long; but at 
last, despairing of success, they retreated towards Con- 
stantinople. I ascended from the stream, and, chilled 
at once by the water and the night air, proceeded in 
great melancholy and depression, and repeated pa- 
roxysms of terror, towards the rock of meeting. When 
Kafoor came, he was for some time silent. Sorrow 
had swallowed up his voice. At length I said to him, 
‘God is great. Let me know the worst. They have 
killed my wife, and my sons, and my daughters, and 
there is no one left to me but thee" 

“As he saw that I had set before myself the full cup 
of calamity, and that he could spare me the drinking 
of, at least, a part of it, he grew more cheerful, and 
said—‘ My master, it is not so. But your wife is 
guarded, so that she cannot come to you, and she and 
your daughters melt away in tears, and your sons are 
grief-stricken, because the Sultan’s power is upon them, 
and they cannot perform their duty to God and you. 
But this is what has been determined: A ship of the 
Franks will set sail to-morrow from Stamboul, and will 
pass along this coast, and at night will let down a 
boat, and come hither for you and me. Gold and 
jewels have been put on board, and with them we 
shall make our way to Frankestan, and thence to 
Egypt, where we shall enjoy many happy days under 
the shadow of the Pasha.’ 

“« But my wife ?’ cried I. 

“She must remain at Stamboul,’ answered Kafoor, 
‘till your sons find it practicable to place her on 
board another ship, and send her to you.’ 


| spot where we lay hidden. 
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“In schemes and plans for the fature we passed the 
night, and the day following I concealed myself as be- 
fore, tliough in a different place. The ship of the 
Franks came on the following night, as had been agreed 
upon. But some suspicion appeared to have been 
excited at Stamboul, for several caiques followed in its 
track, and watched it, and prevented all communica- 
tion with the shore. The captain, therefore, sailed 
far out to sea, and disappeared on the edge of the 
horizon; and [ thought he had deserted me for ever. 
Then I wept—for life, after all, is sweet—and I trem- 
bled at the apprehension of falling into the hands of 
the enraged Sultan. Kafoor, however, comforted me, 
saying that the captain of the Franks would surely re- 
turn, for that he was aman of honour, and had pledged 
himself to my son to save me, or perish in the at- 
tempt. 

“(On the following night the ship returned, and made 
as though it would sail back to Stamboul. But then, 
suddenly altering its course, it steered towards the 
Then both our hearts 
leaped with joy, and we saw them lower a boat, and 
put off. But we were not then to be delivered. No 
sooner had the boat left the ship’s side than several 
caiques appeared between it and the land; upon 
which the men returned to the ship, and, making all 
sail, once more disappeared. How great was now my 
grief. I tore my beard, and took dust and threw it 
on my head, and exclaimed, ‘ How wretched art thou, 
oh, Ali,’ and shed abundance of tears. But Kafoor, 
buoyed up by youthful spirits, comforted me, repeat- 
ing that God was merciful, and that all would yet be 
well. Still more completely to destroy my hopes, the 
third night set in with a dreadfal storm; the moon 
and the stars were hidden, and the waves ran howling 
along the shore before the tempest, their heads white 
with foam, and the heavy spray flying over them like 
rain. ‘ This,’ cried Kafoor, ‘is the very night of our 
escape. To the Franks storms are familiar. The 
captain will soon be here with the ship, his boat will 
hound like a seafowl over the waves, and he will de- 
liver us in spite of the darkness and the storm.’ 

“ Long, however, did we wait, talking sadly to each 
other, as the rain fell in torrents, and the wind blew, 
and the waves rose, and dashed and thundered against 
the caverned shore. At length we heard a pistol- 
shot on the waters; and Kafoor bid me draw my own 
pistol, and fire. It wasenough. Presently we heard 
voices among the waves, and then the dark figure of 
the boat came in sight, and we saw for a moment 
the glimmer of a lantern beneath a cloak. 

«Come, jump in,’ cried a rough sailor; ‘ we have 
had some trouble to find out your berth; but bear a 
hand—there’s not a moment to lose.’ 

“We cheerfully obeyed, and went away over the 
dusky waves, through the rain and wind; now tossed 
up as if to the summit of a hill, then precipitated 
downward into a gulf. Presently, however, we were 
on board the ship, sailing through the tempestuous 
weather towards the Dardanelles. 

“Why protract my narrative? We were soon be- 
yond the frontiers of Turkey; and the voyage to the 
Egean, and all the way hither, was most agreeable, 
and in the very same ship as I shall have the pleasure 


of proceeding to Egypt with you.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE VAL D’ARNO. 

What became of the poor Bey I shall relate here- 
after. 

Leghorn is probably, in itself, a dull place; but my 
stay in it was so much diversified by small adventures— 
some pleasant, others the reverse—that its name is 
always to me fraught with innumera! ble associations. 
The inmates of iy hotel were a little world in them- 
selves, Not a soul there had led a peaceful or a 
stationary life. All had wandered up and down the 





earth—secking rest, but finding none—and had come 
thither in search of fresh excitement. With several | 
of these, in turn, I used to walk out, cigar in mouth, 
to the great square ; and there, beneath the broiling sun, 
parade to and fro, listening to the narratives of their 
them, os curious. 


l'ves, which were, most of 





Some were men of dark fortunes, who had waded 
through crime and guilt, and become so familiar with | 
them, that they cared not to np on the semblance of | 
innocence; ot hers were weak , and had been mercly | 
led astray by their passions or follies; while a third | 
class seemed to have gone through the world ahnost | 
unscathed, either by its corruptions or its vicissitudes. | 

I had always had a pleasant set of ideas connected 
with the cities of the Val d@’ Amo o, particularly with 
Florence and Pisa, where, in the Campo Santo, are to 
be seen some of the finest works of Spinello Aretino. 
This painter had always, ‘e and in his death, 
been a romance to me. In my tale called * Lucifer,”’ 
I had described his |] . for Beatrice Daddi, with all 


in his lif 


its incidents and resulis; and I now desired to look 
on those creations of his pencil which adorn the colon- 
nades of the “ Holy Field.” 

With a companion who experienced the same wish, 


I started early in the morning from Leghorn, Ill a Ccom- 


fortable old carriage, in which, inside and out, you 
might have stowed a dozen ps nee at least. 
Autumn is inexpressibly beautiful anc t port calin Italy, 


1? 


lds in all its mest 
ader may 


and it had now painte: ‘d th 1 WoOUS an d ficl 


gorgeous colours. 
see in the seadidie eistiintoeh of W iia “et ton, who, 
with rare taste and genius, has brought half the shore: Ss 
of the Mediterranean to the north. What my pen 
cannot effect, his pencil las pan Nished. To 
walk through his studio is to live again in Italy and 
Greece, to breathe their baliny atmo iolaed, and bask 





beneath their sunny skies. Yet, admirable as are his 
works, we are slow as a people to recognise thei: 
merits—chiefly, perhaps, becanse he is careful not to} 
overstep the modesty of nature. Content with being 
true, he leaves to others the glare and flutter which 
attract the vulgar, and make men’s fortunes. But 
his turn will come, or at Icast the turn of his works, 
when he shall have been removed beyond the reach of 
envy or neglect. 

I was speaking of the autumn, which, on the banks 
of the Arno, invests itself with superb tints, and drapes 
the hills and hollows with glory. Milton, who especially 
loved this season, had mused and meditated here, and 
stood at evening on the top of Fesole, where, in 
Paradise Lost, he places the Tuscan artist. Every 





reader remembers the glorious passage in which he 


describes the arms of Satan— 
“His ponderous shield— 


Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round— 
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Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb, 
Thro’ optic glass, the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, on her spotted globe.” 


Byron, too, and Shelley, had wandered throy 
this magic valley, and illuminated it with the light of 
their poetry; yet, strange to say, at the moment at 
which I am speaking, other names were more present 
to my imagination, chiefly those of Machiavelli and 
the Medici. About this river, rendered almost sacred 
by genius, the greatest men of Italy have clustered. 
Dante was here, aud Boccaccio, and Petrarch,and others 
less known, perhaps, in the North, but scarcely less 
dear to Italy. Over my mind, however, none of them 
ever exercised so powerful a sway as Machiavelli, 
whose whole life was one contest against tyranny, 
who revived in himself the spirit of ancient Rome, 
and who, in his works, has bequeathed to all ages a 
preservative against despotism. It is, I think, a pe- 
culiar pleasure to gaze upon his portrait, full of thought 
and genius, and to remember him in his own country. 
By the exertion of a rare sagacity he penetrated into 
the characters of kings and princes, and with a courage 
and frankness seldom equalled, has revealed their arts 
and machinations to the world. Frederick the Second 
of Prussia—ironically, I suppose, denominated “the 
great,” putfed up by the flattery of Voltaire and other 
literary courtiers—imagined himself competent to cope 
in logic and political science with the great Florentine 
secretary. But how few have read his “Anti Machiavel,” 
or are even aware that he wrote it. In the field of 
battle the sophist of “ Sans Soua’’ might have routed 
the author of the “ Art of War,’’ but in the contest 
of reason and argument his vast inferiority was un- 
And now, where was the spirit of this 
great author? Could he look down on the con- 
dition of Tuseany ? Could he see the death-like sleep 
in which all Italy was plunged ? 

Advancing along the banks of the Arno, after a 
pleasant drive, we arrived, somewhat early in the day, 
at Pisa. All visitors must have felt the effect of this 
city’s singular aspect upon the mind. It is not, like 
several aucient cities of the East, deserted. Its build- 
ings have not fallen into ruins; its streets are not en- 
tirely silent; grass does not wave on its highways and 
public places. But it is fast approaching this state. 

At Thebes and Memphis, at Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Persepolis, you sce the process of desolation accom- 
plished. ‘The nations that inhabited them have died 
out; the languages they spoke are forgotten. Their 
history has become a fable, their religion a mockery. 
Seated among their crumbling fragments, your heart 
is oppressed by sorrow, by the fate which had over- 
taken so many ‘nillions of human beings, once quick, 
like yourself, with life, and agitated by the fierce sway 
of the passions. You behold them marching, i in end- 
less procession, as it were, down the great highway 
of eternity, emerging from darkness, and swallowed up 
by darkness. What endless untold histories have 
perished with them !—what loves! what hatreds! what 
struggles for fame! what bitter and agonizing disap- 
pointments! But those generations have been so long 
at rest, that you contemplate their fate with serenity 
as you do the general aspect of nature. You lesce 
in the awards of time; you imagine they have been 


questionable. 








reconciled to death. Certain you are that unbroken | 
peace broods over them with its dove-like wings, and 
soothes them in their everlasting repose. 

But walking through Pisa is almost like sitting be- 
side a deathbed. Strength, and health, and vivacity, | 
are gone; the form is attenuated, the air languid and | 
painful, the voice reduced by decay almost to an in-| 
audible whisper. 
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may continue to love the creatures of our memory 
long after their materia! archetypes have faded from 
our sight. There is nothing so sublime, few things 
so beautiful, as‘death. Itis God's vicegerent upon 
earth. It takes all that we love, all that we value, 
and puts the stamp of immortality upon it. Once 
in the calm, tranquil regions of the dead, we are be- 


Sometimes you imagine that the | yond the reach of change or accident, time or decay; 


whole active population must have gone forth on some || nothing ean vex, nothing corrode us more; a bliss- 


great expedition, or for the celebration of some 
religious festival in the mountains, and left the. 
ings desolate for a season. 


strikes you that the city was built in expectation of || 

inhabitaats, who have never come to take possession || death, and that more willingly than to a rival. The 
. . : 1 | , ° = 2 me 

of it; so many of the houses are empty, without the || unreflecting may think this selfishness; bat it is not. 


half-cheerful, half-melancholy intimation that they are | 
to be let. This would indicate some hope; but the! 





| 


mighty || fal serenity breathes wherever Death’s footsteps have 
dwell- || passed, and leaves behind it a perfame sweeter than 
Sometimes the thought || hat of Nden. 


We deliver up, as I have said, all we love to 


What we love we desire should be pure and holy, 
which we could not think it in the possession of any 


poor Pisans have none, except when a few English ‘| other mortal, whatever sopkists or hypocrites may 
families arrive, and excite in them the idea that rore!| say. Love is the most exclusive of all principles, and 
may follow, and infuse life into those dreary chambers | desires to hedge round its object with inviolabhility, 
which have not echoed to a human footstep for cen-|| failing in which it appeals to death as the greatest 


turies. | 

Yet there is, after all, an inexpressible charm in the | 
place, especially when the brilliance of autumn is dif- | 
fused over it, like sunshine over a hectic check. There | 
is a strange pleasure in linking yourself with dying’ 
things, which, by the force of imagination, you endow | 
with a part of your own consciousness, and send for-| 
ward, as it were, like pioneers or explorers info the| 
regions of death. You imagine you can look t! rongh | 
the agonies of their spirits into the world beyond the | 
grave. Exactly so it is with a dying city ; and Pisa| 
is in extremis—ready to have the Ja rites of religion 
paid to it, before it is packed up in the coffin, and 
sent to the universal cemetery. My companion, in 
extreme youth, had yet not escaped the shaft of sor- 
row, but had been stricken deeply, and was therefore 
prepared to feel all the influence of the Campo Santo, 
towards which we first directed our footsteps. But 
we will not enter it in this chapter; neither will we 
visit the cathedral, nor the leaning tower. It must 
suffice that we are in Pisa; that the Arno flows glit- 
tering by, as though its old republican life was still in 
it. We entered an inn—for, strange to say, one’s 
appetite does not forsake one even in the midst of 
the finest monuments, or in the presence of buried 
generations. You sit down to breakfast beside a 
mummy’s coffin; you dine and smoke in tombs—if 
they be the tombs of kings, so much the better; you 
munch biscuits upon the top of Vesuvius; you drink 
wine, and are merry, in the catacombs. On arriving 
at Pisa, therefore, and before going to the Campo 
Santo, we judged it prudent to fortif, ourselves with 
coffee, rolls, butter, eggs, fowls, Bologna sausages, and 
cigars. We smoked, and meditated on things past and 
present ; aud then, chatting and laughiag, as if, after 
all, we had nothing to do with decay or death, went 
forth towards the Holy Field. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE CAMPO SANTO. 

Tur efforts of human thought, through many 
thousand years, have not yet reconciled us with 
death, nor with the things which lead to it; 1 mean, 
while there remains anything to love within or 





around usin the world. I say within, because we 





and best of deliverers: vet no power of imagination, 
no elevation or force of intellect, ean reveal to us 
what death is. Nothing ean be easier than, inthe 
coxcombry of mock philosophy, to say that it is 
ceasing to be. Lut how much thatis inconceivable 
is implied in that phrase ! Ceasing to be—eceasing 
to behold the sun, to walk and breathe on the face 
of the green earth, to receive the whole image of 
God's vast universe into our souls and to reflect 
it back upon others! To carry about in our breasts 
another universe, more wonderful by far than that 
of thought, of passion, of me- 
mory, of hope!—and to cease to be is to deliver over 
this universe to annihilation, to blot out God's 
image from our souls—nay, to blot out these souls 
themselves from the category of existence. This 
is to die, and this alone is death. What, in ordi- 
nary language, we signify by the word death, is 
only nu translation from one point of space to 
another, only a passing from the dominion of change 
to the dominion of eternal peace—to the society of 
all that is lovely, all that has been ever loved —and 
in that bright and waveless ocean to repose to all 
eternity, inhaling happiness with every breath, and 
converting it for ever into gratitude. In this world 
we may form some conception of it, when, side by 
side with those we love, we project our thoughts to- 
gether beyond the grave, and passionately wish that 
our union may be eternal, 

Thoughts like thesecrowded upon me as I walked 
up the Lungarno towards the Campo Santo, I 
arrived, and entered. Let not the reader expect a 
description of it from me—lI cannot describe, It 
is a quadrangle of white marble, with a beaatifal 
colonnade running round it on the inside, and in 
the centre a field, green with rich grass, waving 
and rustling over the remains of the dead. The 
earth that nourishes it was brought from the Holy 
Land in days of yore, when Pisa was a republic and 
hoisted its own independent flag on the Mediterra- 
nean, Republic'—How strangely, and yet how 
sweetly does that word sound, 

The pavement of the colonnade consists of tombe 


without—a universe 


stones, whose inscriptions have been partly worn ° 


out and defaced by the foot. All I trod on had once 
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been heaving and quick with life, beauty, ambition, 
pride, exalted virtue, or tempestuous passions; now 
mere dust, covered with inscribed stones. On the 
walls were frescoes, representing—Heaven knows 
what! 
—It boots not bere to enumerate their names— 


“Suffice it that, perchance, they were of fame, 
And had been glorious in another day!” 


. ’ | 
To one of the artists who have adorned the Campo 


Santo—Spinello Aretino—I have already alluded, 


I forget the subject. Who painted them? | 
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fugitive leaves might find their way to her retreat, 


and re-awaken all her sorrows. Death must deal 
one stroke more before the records of that convent 
can be given to the world. Compassion now places 
her finger on my lips, and I forbear. 

As evening came on we began to think of our 
return, and walked slowly towards the bridge, where 


| our lumbering old carriage was to be in waiting for 


| us. Itwas not there. However, we did not doubt 
that it would arrive shortly, so we sat down, each 





on a stone, and amused ourselves by looking at the 
Arno flowing gently and peacefully towards the 
sea. We lend thought and sentiment to rivers, and 
imagine them to be conscious of all the beauty 
through which they flow, as well as of all the joyous 
or tragic events that take place upon their banks 


the lover of Beatrice, the painter of Lucifer, whose 
life withered away beneath the shadow of his own. 
imagination. How many live, how many die like 
him!—struggling with theirfate, labouring to realise | 
some glorious idea, or, perchance, to sow the seeds | 
of love in a barren soil which will not repay their | 
husbandry. In the ordinary sense, Spinello was ||or in their waters. For this reason, we love and 
not a great artist. He has not written his name in || encircle them with endearing epithets. With what 
the annals of the world legibly enough fer those who || earnestness, for example, did the old Egyptians love 
run to read it. But to stand by his pietures, and || the Nile, which they gradually transformed into a 
inhale inspiration from them, is like drinking of a||god. If we have tasted of happiness upon the 
| 


fountain in the wilderness—a delicious and rare|| margin of some stream, we fancy it had some hand 
pleasure, known only to those few who, in matters | 


in bestowing it, and bless the genius of the place, 
of art, dare to judge for themselves, aud care not 


and eushrine it for ever after in the growing circle 
about prescription or fame. Spinelle aimed, perhaps, || of our local religion. This religion is, perhaps, the 
at unattainable grandeur, and his works, conse-_ 


greatest mystery of our being. Divinity after divi- 
quently, are half chaotic; but they move one deeply, | | nity issetupinit; holy and blissfulassociations hourly 
and this is the property of genius only. || come to take their abode there; half the world con- 
'|tributes to its wealth of thought, of delicious me- 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 1 mories, of cheering hopes; and when it has been 
THE GOVERNOR AND THE GOVERNOR'S WIFE. ! indefinitely extended, we pass away, and it vanishes 

I know not that I shall make myself intelligible || with us. 
to the reader when I say, I have a thousand asso | It grew dark, and still the carriage did not make 
ciations connected with Pisa which it is impossible | | its appearance. We inquired of persons who were 
to invest with language. What I saw is nothing; || likely to know, and of many others who were not 
it is what I felt that I wish to chronicle. The || atalllikely. Nobody could give us any information, 
cathedral, the baptistry, the university, are each in ‘| It was stupid thus to have left the matter to chance. 
its way very fine. 1 ascended to the summit of the | Llowever, we thought we could walk ona little, and 
Campanile, and experienced some disquietude at | that it would shortly overtake us. I am fond of 
observing the structure beneath me nodding so many || travelling over strange roads by night, when there 
feet beyond the perpendicular. Standing by the||seems to be a mystery in every bush, the materials 
balustrade on the leaning side, you appear to be|| of an adventure at every turning intheroad. But 
hanging a hundred and filty feet in the air, and || weariness is a sad enemy to romance ; and, having 
fancy the tower to be reeling, aud about to fall, just || walked about sight-seeing all day, we were now ex- 
as you do in a dream when you find yourself walk-| tremely fatigued, and, in consequence, very much 
ing over a precipice and cannot help it. ‘out of humour. Still, [ don’t think we were sulky. 

But these are ordinary sensations, I felt my-|| We talked on incessantly, sprinkling our conver- 
self to be in the company of dear and illustrious )| sation with hearty anathemas at the driver, whom 
shadows :— |at the moment we felt very much disposed to send 

“The lost, the chang’d, the dead ; |to the place commemorated by Dante in the first 
Too many, yet how few.” | division of his ‘‘ Divina Comedia.” 

The Sanfranchi palace, the Tre Palazzi, remem- | When we had walked about seven miles, indig- 
bering whohad inhabited them, awakened my poctical | nation brought us toa stand-still ; 50, seating our- 
susceptibilities. But the Lungarno, where, ina pri- || selves on a grassy bank by the wayside, we resolved 
vate house of no great pretensions Carlotta B ‘Ithere to await the arrival of our vehicle. To walk 
was born, touched me far more decply. Along that|/any further was out of the question : we were 
pavement, then, she had walked when achild. There || knocked up. Most persons know by experience what 
she had smiled in her nurse’s arms! There she had || this is, and will be able, therefore, to sympathise with 
put on, one by one, the graces of womanhood, the || us, and to reiterate all the kind things we said of 
witcheries of beauty, the charms of transcendent || the coachman at the time. By degrees, our stock 
genius! And for me, she, too, had vanished into||of language appeared to be exhausted, and we 
the land of shadows. So I then thought; and it|| ceased to speak to each other. The country round 
would have been well, perhaps, had it been so. was, meanwhile, buried in profound stillness and 

There is a convent in Pisa. but, no! It || silence, which excited painful ideas in imaginations 
Gmust not be told. One of the actors, at least, is|| already deeply tinged with gloom. The peasants 
in Italy are not a night-loving people, neither are 


























living; and, by some strange caprice of fate, these 











‘they fond of dwelling in separate habitations, seat- 
_tered along the roadside, or over the face of the 
country; consequently light streamed upon us 
from nu friendly cottage window. There was no 
barking of house-dogs, no bleating of sheep, no lowing 
ofcattle. A pestilence seemed to have passed over 
the land, and swept away every vestige of life. In 
most parts of England, one meets on the road, at 
every hour of the night, some solitary wayfarer, 
drover, peasant, or pedlar, commercial traveller, 
or rustic lover going or returning from village or 
farmhouse. But in the country in Italy the busi- 
ness of the day terminates with the day, and dark- 
ness is left to brood like death over the unpeopled 
landscape, 

At length our ears were greeted by the pleasant 
sound of wheels at a distance. ‘‘ Aha!” thought 
we, “ here comes the criminal,’’ and we comforted 
ourselves that we should now enjoy two pleasures 
instead of one: first, that of heartily abusing the 
Joiterer, and second, that of reposing our wearied 
virtue on the soft seats of the carriage all the way 
to Leghorn, In this expectation we started from 
the bank, and advanced into the middle of the dark 
road to stop the carriage ; from which, as it came 
vn, we heard an immense amount of chattering and 
laughing. Immediately after, we perceived it was 
covered with a swarm of people on the outside, and 
it appeared to us that the inside also was full. My 
companion’s patience now forsook him, and he as- 
sailed the driver, who had stopped immediately on 
seeing us, with a volley of curses, delivered in choice 
Italian. The driver endeavoured to defend b‘mself 
by saying he thought we had changed our minds, 
and determined to remain all night at Pisa; and 
that, having waited for us hours and hours on the 
bridge, he had ultimately resolved to make the best 
of his situation, and take up anybody that offered. 
The explanation is that there are three bridges in 
Pisa, and we had probably taken up our station near 
the wrong one. However, at the time, we would hear 
no reason and, right or wrong, the driver was com- 
pelled to take all the blame upon himself. While 
our furious dialogue was in progress, a gentleman 
put his head out of the carriage window, made a 
thousand apologies for having taken possession of 
our vehicle, and offered, with his lady, to alight 
immediately. It was now my turn to apologise. 
I intreated him to remain where he was, and said 
that I would rather walk the distance to Leghorn 
fifty times than be guilty of so unchristian an act 
as he spoke of. 

‘‘ Then,’’ said he “ why can’t we return to Leg- 
horn together? We are only two, and there is 
plenty of room.” 

The carriage door was at once opened, and I 
found myself seated opposite a lady of the most 
winning voice and manner. My companion, always 
silent among strangers, left the whole business of 
conversation to me; and, as I rather liked the 
undertaking, I immediately commenced with the 
husband. He had been an officer in Napoleon’s 
army; and I soon discovered, to my extreme sur- 
prise, that he was now the military governor of Leg- 
horn. Our conversation, for a while, was carried on 
in French, but, when it became somewhat interesting, 
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he begged I would ¢onverse in Italian, as his wife un- 
derstood no other language. She then joined as, and 
the dialogue proceeded with redoubled animation. 
We came at length to talk of children. I said I 
had left a houseful behind me in Switzerland ; and 
she in her turn informed me that she had five, some 
of whom were very yi ung, and that it would afford 
her much pleasure to show them to me. _ I said I 
would do myself the honour to call on her in the 


/morning. 


“ You need not stop till then,’’ said she; ‘*we will 
order the carriage to drive to our door, and you can 
come in this evening.” 

Her husband seconding the invitation, it was 
settled. My companion was of course requested to 
accompany me, but declined, preferring to spend 
the evening at a café, where he could smoke at his 
ease. 

On our arrival, two of the children, a boy and a 
girl, followed the servant to the door, out of pure 
eagerness to meet their parents, into whose arms 
they threw themselves with enthusiasm, I was 
then introduced to them, and they shook hands with 
me, after which the little boy, at the bidding of his 
mamma, conducted me to the drawing-room. 

Presently, I was surrounded by the whole five, 
the youngest of whom, a girl just able to walk, was 
one of the most beautiful little creatures I ever saw, 
with very black hair and eyes, and a countenance 
of inimitable sweetness. 1 complimented the pa- 
rents upon the possession of such children, and 
greatly envied them the pleasure of being in the 
midst of them. For the moment, | would have 
given the world to be at home at Jolimont, with 
my whole seven about me. 

By-and-by the little ones dropped off to bed, and 
I arose to take my leave ; but this they would not 
permit. The husband said he knew the habits of 
the north, to which he also was partial: I must 
therefore join them at supper. Meanwhile I was to 
hear a little music. Madame then went to her piano, 
and played and sang very agrecably ; after which 
we repaired to the supper room, where we remain- 
ed tilla late hour. I had thus, through the blan- 
der- or cupidity of a coachman, made the acquaint- 
ance of a pleasant family, who would help to dimi- 
nish the ennui of my protracted stay at Leghorn. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL, 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 

I may here introduce anadventure which occurred 
to one of the gentlemen lodging in the same hotel, 
who accompanied me in the ‘‘ Aguila Nero” to 
Egypt. He was a person of quiet manners, butin 
character wild and wayward ; easily betrayed into 
improprieties ; impetuous, thoughtless, but deeply 
repentaut when refiection had taught him the evil 
of his ways. Nearly all my acquaintances were 
his. I had myself introduced him to the Turkish 
Bey ; and if any one called on me when I was out, 
he politely acted as my substitute, and received 
them in his rooms. What I am just going to re- 
late, happened one evening when I was supping at 
the Governor’s, and stayed out late. He related it 
to me next morning at breakfast, and the sequel, 
afterwards, at sea. 
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“T have been suddénly placed,” said he, “in a curi- 
ots position, which, whether it may end ill or well, 
yet remains to be seen. Our gallant friend, Count 
Zi , who, when he has not you to bore, kindly 
bestows his tediousness upon me, came yesterday 
morning into my rooms, to smoke, and entertained 
me with the praises of thé prima donna at the opera, 
whom he described as one of the most beautiful 
and fascinating women in the world. It was easy 
to see that, after his own fashion, he was despe- 
rately in love with her. He has spent, he says, 
every evening, for weeks past, at the theatre, has 
followed her to her carriage, has endeavoured to 
force himself behind the scenes, and sought, by all 
the atts of which he is master, to win a single smile 
from her lips. Hitherto, however, as he confessed, it 
has been allin vain. [asked him where she lived ? 

“¢TIere,’ answered he, ‘in the hotel. Her 
apartments are on the same floor with ours, and 
exactly opposite. In a short time you may sec her, 
if you please. She comes out every day at a cer- 
tain hour, and walks to and fro, eating bread and 
Hark! she is practising now! Was there 





frapes. 
éver such divine music ?’ 

‘‘T smiled at his enthusiasm, and said we would 
adjourn at once to the gallery, and smoke our 
cifars there. 

“To this he agreed; and, going out, we walked 
to and fro, puffing balmy clouds around us, and 
talking incessantly of the prima donna. Presently, 
eatching a glimpse of her figure, he said to me, in 
a whisper, 

“** Ah, there she is! Now you will be smitten; 
for sure such benuty never was seen before.’ 

“T turned quickly round, and was smitten with 
extreme surprise, for it was Beatrice M An 
exclamation of pleasure burst from us both at the 
Bame moment. 

‘©¢ Ah, Beatrice!’ 

“¢ Ah, Signor!’ 

“ Our Maltese friend interrupted us by inquiring 
if I knew her; to which I replied in the affirmative, 
adding that, in fact, she was a very old acquain- 
tance of mine. 

“We then leaned upon the balustrade, opposite 
each other, and entered into a thousand mutual 
inquiries. She reproached me for leaving her sud- 
denly at Bologna, adding that her mother had 
meant to propose we should travel together to 





Leghorn. 

‘©¢ Your mother,’ I said, ‘is a rreat politician. 
Instead of wishing us to travel tcgather, her chicf 
object was to separate us; and it must be owned, 
that she effected her purpose completely.’ 

“Beatrice reflected for a moment, and then re- 
plied, ‘You may bo right; indeed, I think you 
are right, for now I remember she hurried me from 
our place of parting almost without allowing me 
time to say farewell.’ 

“© At least,’ I said, ‘without Ietting me know 
where you were to lodge. The farewell was said, and 
I have often thought since that it would have proved 
a final one. However, here we are together again.’ 

“The illustrious Count Z , actuated by I know 





not what motive, had vanished from the gallery. 
I inquired of Beatrice what she thought of him. 
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“*Oh, the most insufferable pest in the world! 
I had almost resolved to leave the hotel on his ae- 
count; but now, of course, I shall not.’ 

““* Thank you, Beatrice. But don’t let us talk 
across this gulf; tell me how I may come to you.’ 

“* You can’t come at all at present. My mamma 
is out, and has taken the key of my apartments 
with her. She thinks it necessary to make me 
thus a prisoner, that I may practise, and esea 
the intrusion of visitors whom I hate far more 
than she does,’ 

“«« But we can’t talk in this way, Beatrice ! 

“¢ Why not?’ 

‘** Why, every word we say will be overheard,’ 

“* Not in the least. Everybody here is en- 
gaged with his own affairs, except that miserable 
Maltese, who, however, as you see, has made his 
escape.’ 

“It was soon after breakfast when we met, and 
when the shades of evening came on they found us 
still leaning over the balcony, conversing as ear- 
nestly as at the commencement. Scores of persons 
had passed along the gallery, and some of them 
had stopped for a moment to look at us. We would 
not suffer ourselves to be interrupted, but went on 
relating all that had happened since our parting at 
Bologna. The hourof her mamma’s return was now 
approaching. 

“* When I hear the key turn in the door,’ said 
Beatrice, ‘1 shall vanish.’ 

*¢* But may I not conte over in the evening?’ in- 
quired I. 

“Tt is impossible,’ she replied; ‘my mamma 


will not suffer you.’ 


*¢ But she sleeps,’ I observed. 

** Beatrice glanced at the breadth of the court be- 
tween us, and replied, ‘It is impossible; you would 
break your neck in the attempt, and I will not suffer 
you to make it.’ 

«¢ But supposing the thing practicable and safe?’ 
said J. 

«Oh, then,’ answered Beatrice, ‘you may come, 
You know I shall be delighted to see you. I have 


a thousand things to say, which I cannot at this 


moment recollect; and if I could, thers is no time 
to say them.’ 
CIAPTER XXXIX. 
MISADVENTURES, 

“You must not,” continued my friend, ** mis- 
understand Beatrice. Sinee the sex was created 
there never breathed a woman more virtuous or 
modest. Though living—or I should rather, 
perhaps, say—though appearing in the world, she 
has learned none of its ways; all her thoughts 
are as pure as those of infancy; utterly without 
euile, she suspects nothing, fears nothing. Her 
mother’s despotism she endures as people some- 
times endure that of their children—not be- 
eause she is constrained to do so, since she fs 
that mother’s sole support, but because it would 
give her pain to resist or shake it off. But she 
was now, you will say, about to practise decep- 
tion. Truc; yet even this was done from a good mo- 
tive. She might insist on seeing me—might, indeed, 
pass her time howshe pleaseg, could she ventureon a 
earcer of disobedience. But she loves to obey, yet dé- 











sires a gratification inconsistent with the literal the- 
ory of obedience, though by no means inconsistent 
with its spirit, Had fifty mothers been present, they 
could not have imparted tothe behaviourof Beatrice 
mvre dignity, more self-respect, more feminine deli- 
eacy than she displays when alone, An inviolable 
circle of maiden purity surrounds her, which chas- 
tens aud restrains the very ideas of the person 
with whom she converses. 
that of religion itself; it attracts, it inspires rap- 


tare, while at the same moment it imparts calin- 
ness and serenity, and causes you to feel a pro- |, 


found reverence for her person and character. 


Beautiful she is, and graceful in the highest de-| 


gree, yet it is nothing external that you admire 


in her, but rather that manifestation of spiritual | | 
loveliness which diffuses itself around her, and, || 


though invisible, is strongly felt. 
As soon as night had fairly set in, I went to 


Tonto, and got him to direct me to the house of a! 


carpenter. 1 found the man at home; and, purchas-|_ 
its ineflaceable stamp and colour. 


ing of him a simall, light plank, about twelve feet 
long, returned with it to my lodgings. 


hour for my visit arrived. lead I could not; you 
were out, and other company I would have shunned 
like the plague. Nothing was left, therefore, but 
smoking; so, lighting a cigar, I paced the room 
backwards and forwards, occupied exclusively with 
one idea. 

‘*You know we fancied the philosopher must 
have quitted Leghorn. Not so; he now, when 
I would just as soon have seen Beelzebub, came 
bustling, with friendly -nthusiasm, into my rooin, 
announcing, on entering, that he had eome to spend 
the evening with me. What could ldo ¢ He seemed 
89 pleased, so happy to see me, so thoroughly intent 
upon enjoying my conversation and a cigar, that 
it would have been the height of eruelty to disap- 
point him. Besides, in himself, as you know, he 
is extremely agreeable, full of knowledge, cheerful, 
animated, and replete with genuine urbanity. 1 
resigned myself to my fate, and, holding out my 
cigar-case to him, requested he would be seated, 

***No,’ replied he; ‘I see you were taking exercise, 
and I will join you. Let us walk while we smoke.’ 

‘If you have set your mind upon doing anything, 
no matter how trifling, you hate to be disappointed, 
and invest the unattainable pleasure with infinite 
importance. You delight in torturing yourself with 
a picture of what you might have enjoyed, but for 


the hideous accident which has interposed itself be- 


tween you and your object; you get angry with 
the interrupter, angry with yourself, augry with 
all the world; you grow morose, fierce, dispu- 
tatious, imperative ; you will hear no reason, and 
give none, My philosopher saw that something 
had gone wrong with me, aud jumped, naturally 
enough, to the conclusion that, by his everlasting | 
procrastination, the captain of the ‘Aguila’ had 
diseomposed my bile. 

‘¢* Has the fellow again put off the day of your 
depurture ¢’ he inquired. 

***I¢ is indefinitely postponed.’ 

“* Very annoyiug for you ; though, of course, it 


The ques- | 
tion now was, how I should pass the time till the || 





is so much the better for us,’ 
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‘** You are very polite.’ 

“ «Not at all; it always affords me particular 
pleasure to converse with you, especially on topics 
connected with polities or religion, I have just 
been talking with one of the Pope’s agents, on his 
way to France; and though he was necessarily 
partial to the system by which he lives, I could dis- 
cover, in spite of him, that he entertains the most 


Her influence is like || gloomy apprehensions for the fate of the Papacy.’ 


‘‘In England,j and wherever Protestantism is 
established, people are apt to view with supreme 
unconcern the fortunes of the Catholic Church; but 
a real, thoughtful lover of humanity can never share 
his apathy. Hundreds of millions depend on that 
church for happiness in life, and consolation in death, 
Its doctrines pervade their whole being. Their 
spirits are cradled in its belief from the moment 
they enter this sublunary sphere; and when, at 


the dissolution of their material frames, they wing 


their way back to the dim and dreadful halls of 
eternity, it may be that they carry along with them 
It is impossible, 
therefore, if we love mankind, to be indifferent to 
what touches them so nearly; and over a large 


portion of the world’s surface, Catholicism diffuses 
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itself as a spiritual atmosphere of life or death. 
Imagine the innumerable voices that, through the 
long watches of the night, send up their praises or 
complaints to Ilcaven, in the language it has invent- 
ed, See from how many myriads of altars its incense 
smokes at dawn. Listen to the prayers—io the 
masses—to the anthems—to the requiems for the 
dead, which fill the whole air of our planet with 
an incessant murmur. Follow its innumerable 
priests to the confessional—to the labours of the 
distant mission—to the deathbed, with all its ter- 
rors and alarms; and then calculate how many 
atilicted, how many benighted, how many sorrowing 
and trembling souls it relieves, enlightens, and 
strengthens ; and though you may not be able to 
adopt all its dogmas, you will yet recognise it as one 
of the forms of Christianity, agd experience a strong 
interest in its eoncerns,’’ 

“With a deep impression of these truths, I replied 
to my friend, the philosopher, ‘ About the fate of 


| the Papacy | am indifferent; but I should be sorry 


if Catholicism could be overthrown with it,’ 

“*] should not, It is nothing but a vast system 
of imposture; not without its use, perhaps, in ages 
of ignorance, but in these days of enlightenment 
no longer necessary.’ 

““ Our enlightenment, I fear, is more apparent 
than real. Our imaginatious are filled with the 
shadows of idols, We worship fame, we worship 
wealth, we worship kings, we worship 

“ The sentence was left unfinished, for just as the 
smtu Tro0eura were hurrying towards my lips, in 
order to be born, the jolly round face of Tonto flashed 
into the room, ushering in our friend, the Turkish 
Bey. 

* It was with difficulty I repressed the anathema 
that rose gurgling through my throat. Here was 
a fine concatenation of annoyances—philosophers, 
waiters, beys, all conspiring against me! However, 
there was clearly no deliverance. 1 could not be- 
have rudely to persons who meant to show me atten- 
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tion, who came to amuse me, and who, in their 
turn, expected I should do my best to amuse them. 
Ali was, of course, accompanied by Kafoor, who bore 
his pipe, and a quantity of Gebel Lataika, in a silken 
bag. This was ominous of a long sitting ; so, with a 
deep sigh, I led my guest to the sofa, which I begged 
him to use after the manner of a divan. He ac- 
cordingly dropped his baboushes on the floor, and, 
tucking up his feet in the true Oriental fashion, 
prepared for a long and comfortable smoke. Ka- 
foor was immediately engaged in his important 
duties, filled the pipe-bowl, kindled the acacia 
charcoal, placed it on the summit of the piled-up 
tobacco, and then, putting the amber to his lips, 
drew the four or five customary whiffs, before he 
handed it to his master. Ali was then in a state 
of extreme enjoyment, and nestling snugly and 
cozily among the sofa cushions, tried to fancy him- 
self in his kiosk at Stamboul. 

‘*The philosopher and I, with our fragrant Ha- 
vannas, took our station beside him; and away 
went the curling smoke upwards to the roof, where, 
meeting with an unexpected obstruction, it spread 
itself on all sides, till it found vent at the open win- 
dows. To relate what ve talked of would be lost 
labour. It was mere common-places, such as make 
up the sum of human converse, There was no con- 
tention of mind with mind, no effort at wit, no dis- 
plays of logic, no brilliant gladiatorship, such as 
one observes among the knowing-ones of the north. 
Over our intercourse the dolce far niente presided in 
all its fulness. I was thinking of something else, 
but still managed tolerably well to amuse my guests, 
who were soon on the best of terms with each 
other. Without being discovered, I managed to get 
a peep at my watch, and found that time was pro- 
gressing at a fearful pace, What was to be done? 
My friends were too happy to think of disarrang- 
ing themselves ; and if the first hour of the morn- 
ing saw their departure, it would be quite as much 
as it would, 





CHAPTER XL. 
TONTO—PSYCHO POMPOS, 

“As I wasdwelling on tnese delightful probabili- 
ties, Tonto made his appearance again, bringing in 
my friend Signor Tibaldo, who had come to smoke 
a cigar, and invite me for the following day to a 
little féte champétre. Of course I felt very 
much flattered, but wished he had timed his 
kindness better. However, destiny had now taken 
me into its especial keeping, and there was no 
contending against it, so I desired Tonto to bring 
up coffee, with sherbet, and lemonade, and wine, 
that we might kill time as agreeably as possible. 
No sooner had the order been given, than in came 
Count Z , with your Pisa companion, and the 
two English sea captains, who had all, it seems, 
taken a violent fancy to me at that most unpropitious 
moment. Though externally as polite and cordial 
as possible, I confess, with shame, that internally I 
muttered that comminatory expression for which 
our nation is more famous than any other. 

“ Here, then, was a regular party, consisting en- 
tirely of droppers-in. Little did they think how 
they tortured me! Doubtless they had no assigna- 





tions upon their hands, for they seemed perfectly 
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at their ease—lively, jocular, ready for any social 
enjoyment, from pipes and coffee to a hot supper 
Once I feared lest Tonto, in the interest of the 
house, would have thrown out some hint about the 
latter, in which case I must have strangled him, 
Still, it seemed likely that, whether I meant to be 
hospitable or not, my excellent friends would not 
quit me. The philosopher coming accidentally 
into proximity with Signor Tibaldo, and finding him 
to possess a mind well stored, and tolerant of para- 
doxes and novelty, entered with him into an ani- 
mated dialogue on the fate of mankind in general, 
which, had nature permitted, might have been car- 
ried on uninterruptedly to the present moment. 
He had a theory—a very odd one, ’m sure—ac. 
cording to which men and women are of no use at 
all, in this world at least. He could discover no 
particular object that is served by our existence, 

“ «For what,’ said he, ‘do we do? We are born 
into the world, we spend a large portion of our lives 
uselessly in trundling hoops, whipping tops, eating 
sweetmeats, or sucking our nurses. We then take to 
what are called books, and cram our heads with 
other people’s notions—foolish for the most part, 
though we dignify our acquaintance with them, 
however slight and trivial, with the name of know- 
ledge or science. Upon the possession of this, 
we pride ourselves, and are puffed up and inflated 
with vanity, till, like balloons, we are lifted from 
the solid ground of common sense, and go floating 
about, and vapouring at each other, in the empty 
space above other people's heads. We then meet 
with individuals, equally silly, of the other sex, and 
take to marrying, and reproducing our like; after 
which our understandings and bodies collapse—we 
are despised by the rising generation, hunted down 
with ridicule and laughter, until, like spectres, we 
are driven with ignominy from the stage. All our 
boasted knowledge will not preserve us from the 
contempt of youth. In fact, we have no particular 
object in living any longer; for having done our 
part towards the preservation of the race, we sink 
naturally like bubbles into the ocean of existence, and 
the same phantasmagoria goes on with new actors.’ 

“To this tirade the Bey gave great attention, and 
replied, in very tolerable Italian, 

“¢ Thank God, such opinions have not yet obtained 
a wide circulation in the east. We there think that 
this life is but the beginning of an eternal existence; 
and that all we do, and say, and think on this side the 
grave, does not perish, but is, as it were, bound up 
with us, to form our happiness or misery hereafter. 
I am a very ignorant man; but I believe in God, 
and therefore cau never persuade myself that the 
noblest of his works was made in vain. My own 
life, short comparatively, though I am old, has not 
been spent in the trivial manner you describe, I 
have ministered to the wants of the poor, and have 
received their blessing, which has descended on my 
head like the dews from heaven, refreshing all my 
hopes, and causing them to spread, and flourish, and 
aspire towards the skies. Besides, what a boundless 
world has my soul been. Five times a-day, as I 
kneel on my carpet, God descends from the ever- 
lasting heavens to comfort me. I am penetrated 
by his essence. I am inecstacy. All that I have 
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seen, all that I have known, fans my devotion; and || 
I generally end my prayer with wishing that my 
hand were so large that it could relieve all who need 
help in this world. Our muezzins, from the mina- | 
rets at night,proclaim a great truth, crying “Awake | 
ye faithful, and pray : prayer is better than sleep.’? | 
And trust me, friend, it is better also than a 
losophy, if philosophy can teach nothing but dis- 
taste for human life, and ingratitude towards God.’ 

“T could have hugged the Turk to my breast. | 
The philosopher, however, prevented me from ex- | 
pressing what I felt, by observing, with much 
composure :-— 

“What you say is very good. Everybody is 
religious at one time or other of his life. It isa 
sort of disease, however, which comes, like the small- 
pox, only once, whether you are inocalated for it | 
or take it naturally. I got my fit early; and, having 
been thoroughly cured, I am in no danger of a re- 
lapse. It would be impossible for me to adopt your 
theory of prayer, the uselessness of which is obvious, 
because you cannot, by uttering a few words, alter the 
laws of nature ; which, whether you are pious or 
impious, go on producing their ordinary effects, 
entirely uninfluenced by you.’ 

*«*T have said,’ returned the Bey, ‘that I am 
ignorant, aud possess no wisdom, and am indeed 
little better than a child. No wonder, therefore, 
that I should know nothing of the power of which 
you speak. We do not among us recognise such a 
lawgiver as Nature, who I suppose is another God 
unknown tous, We think all that exists depends 








upon God alone, whose laws and ways are past 
finding out. But we persuade ourselves that, ac-| 


cording to one of his laws, we ought to pray ; be- 
cause, whatever he may have determined respecting 
us, the benefit we seek results from the very act 
of prayer, which humbles our pride, prostrates us in 
the dust, makes us feel how contemptible and in- 
significant we are when we seek to oppose his will— 
how glorious and happy when we obey. May the 
time never arrive when the beauty of religion shall 
be stripped from the earth, which will then be 
nothing better than a barren cinder, rolling through 
the wastes of space. For myself, I feel everywhere 


| the presence of God, and repose upon his mercy as 


upon a pillow,’ 

‘* In this way the conversation went on, sometimes 
serious, sometimes merry; but whatever turn it took 
[ was all the while haunted by the idea that Bea- 
crice was pacing the gallery. How could I break 
up this conclave of dissertators? All my visitors 
were engaged in talk—the captains telling stories 
of the sea, Tibaldo giving us reminiscences of his 
campaigns, while Count Z was declaiming to 
your Pisan friend on the attractions of love and sui- 
cide. On went the clock. The hour of meeting 
was past, and yet my guests showed no signs of any 
inclination to depart. I listened, between the bursts 
of eloquence—Beatrice’s foot was audible in the 
gallery. What was to be done! Eleven o'clock 
came, and no appearance of deliverance. Just, 
however, as I was about giving myself up to de- 
spair, Tonto came into say that the Bey’s car- 
riage had arrived; upon which Ali rose, and his 
retreat was a signal to the rest. All departed, and 
left me to make what apology I best could for my 
strange delay.” 








SONG OF DECEMBER. 


I come when the forest is stripped of bloom, 
When trees are shivering bare ; 
With drooping icicles clad, I come, 
And snow-flakes bind my hair ; 
My cheeks are hollow, my lips are white, 
My breath is keen and cold— 
If my steps are feeble, my eyes are bright, 
And my fingers pinch with a fiend’s delight, 
Whatever my arms enfold, 


T come when the fields are crisp and hoar— 
The cottager hears my tread ; 
I rap-tap-tap at his window and door, 
While he cozily cowers in bed; 
On his frozen panes I leave my trace, 
And his door-way pile with snow ; 
Where my pencil moves there is beauty and grace— 
But the sunbeams come, and my works give place 
To the might of their noonday glow. 


I come when the rivers are paved with ice— 
Hark ! the ring of the curlers’ stone— 

While the river-god answers with hollow voice 
From his prison so narrow and Jone. 

I come when lakes are frozen below, 
When peaks are snow-clad above ; 

There is Winter and blight wherever I go, 

The blasts are abroad which withering flow 
From the lips of the frigid Jove. 








I come when the season is steeped in gloom, 
When the night-watch is drear and dark, 
When the linnet and thrush in the copse are dumb, 





And dumb is the early lark ; 


4 


I come when the r bin forsakes the wood 
To hop by the friendly hearth, 

And share with the barn-fowl’s noisy brood, 

At the housewife’s hand, their scatter’d food, 
Denied by the barren earth. 


I ecome—and the old man feels my breath— 
How his shrunken cheek grows pale ; 
My frozen touch is the touch of death, 
My voice is his funeral wail ; 
Hiis useless staff hanzs on the wall, 
For the hand is stiff that bore. 
No more shall he listen the eock’s shrill call, 
And the vesper bell, when eve’s shadows fall, 
Shall strike on his ear no more. 


I come—and the grasp of my clammy hand 
Stirs the maiden’s soul with dread, 

And the dreams of home in a Summer land, 
Where her mother long hath sped. 

Go, dig her grave when the sun comes forth, 
To relax the ice-bound clod, 

And when Winter flees to his native North, 

The flowers of Spring in their early birth 
Shall bloom ou the sacred sod. 


I come with a shroud for the dying year. 
To the gleomy vaults of Time 
The stiffened corpse will we sadly bear, 
And chaunt the funeral hymn. 
The strain shall rise on the midnight blast, 
Shall mix with the tempest’s moan : 
When the portals close of those caverns vast, 
A year shall be tombed with centuries past, 
And my work for a time be done, : 
Glasgow, 1849, Jauzs Tarion, 
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THE SHARON RUCTION. 
A LEGEND OF ULSTER. 
No. III. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Amone the numerous gulfs and bays that indent?) 


the western coast of Ulster, there is none more rich 
in local history and tradition than Lough Swilly, a 
winding firth of the Atlantic, which anciently divided 
the principality of Innishowen from the abbacy of Kil- 
mecrannen, and still runs southward into the heart of 
Donegal. Its course, chequered by small peninsulas, 
isles, and shadows of dark mountains, cast from either 
shore, till it meets a broad inland stream, of the same 
designation, which flows through a wide and densely 
populated valley, known throughout the province as 
the Laggan, and notable for wheat and orchards, ruins 
of feudal castles, sites of ancient monasteries aud 
cairns; and cromleaghs of yet more distant times are 
found on all its bays and headlands; but, within the 
memory of man, Swilly has had no considerable port 
or trade. 

The only villages of note stand on its southern 
shore, and were founded early in the seventeenth 
century by Scottish colonists, who kept possession of 
that fertile valley by the resolute will and the strong 
arm—for ages permitting no Catholic to settle among 
them. The spirit of toleration has long since made 
its way among their descendants—still occupying the 
same houses and farms, in the faith and fashions of 
their fatherland—but they are said to mingle its pro- 
verbial determination with a wild fire, which seems 
caught from the Irish soil; and the following tale, 
known to surviving contemporaries to be true, in al- 
most every tittle, with the exception of family names, 
darkly illustrates the character of the times and dis- 
trict to which it refers. 

In the year 1797, that parish of the Laggan termed 
All-Saints, in the language of Ireland’s established 
church (though popularly known as Newtown-Cun- 
ningham, from an old Presbyterian heritor), paid its 
tithe and yielded the title of perpetual curate to Dr. 
Warden, then for some years a resident at the old- 
fashioned gliebe house, situated on a pleasant slope 
overlooking the firth, on which the taste or fancy of 
some early covenanted settler had, in the fashion of 
his times, bestowed the scriptural name of Sharon. 

The Doctor was emphatically a stranger in his 
parish, having been a native of Dublin, and a fellow 
of Trinity College. To attain the last-mentioned 
honour his youth had been studied away; avd when 
it was won, the Doctor had watched and waited quite 
as long for a benefice, because fellows, at least of uni- 
versities, must not marry, and he had become acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Warden. At last he was presented to 
that perpetual curacy, got married, and established 
himself at Sharon glebe; but scarcely was possession 
taken, when a premature old fell upon him, in a 


stroke of paralysis, and henceforth the Doctor moved 
about his parsonage with the help of a rolling chair. 
In one point, nevertheless, he had been fortunate. 
Mrs. Warden, who had waited for him eleven years, 
though his junior by almost fifteen, was a true helpmate, 











keeping in word and deed the spirit of the vow by 
which she took the Doctor for better for worse, and 
they bore the burden of life, such as it was, more com- 
fortably than many a luckier pair. Mrs. Warden was 
a tall handsome woman, and kept a sort of mellowed 
youth about her, though far advanced in middle age. 
Her step was still light—there was not a furrow on 
her fair brow—and only the slightest shade of grey 
yet mingling with the dark brown hair. Time had 
touched her outward aspect gently, yet she was as one 
to whom he had taught some great and strange lesson, 
being friendly, but reserved, in her manners, and given 
to all the charities, but none of the confidence, of 
social life. 

In that remote parish, little could be known of her 
early history, but rumour said she had been the orphan 
niece of a retired officer and his wife, named Lacy, at 
whose house, in the then respectable liberties of Dub- 
lin, her youth had been passed as the companion of 
their only daughter, till the latter suddenly turned 
Catholic, and became a nun. Mrs. Warden lived on 
with the old pair till her marriage; but when the 
Doctor and she arrived at tle glebe, they were ac- 
companied by a sedate looking servant man, an equally 
grave young woman, in the same capacity, and a girl 
of about twelve, who was called Miss Ormond, and 
always mentioned by Mrs. Warden as her niece. 

The Doctor’s parish was, like all those in that dis- 
trict, exclusively agricultural; its superior class con- 
sisted of Presbyterian farmers—its inferior, of Catholic 
labourers; the native race allowed a residence there 
on much tle same terms which Israel of old vouchsafed 
to the Gideonites ; but, at the period of our story, both 
orders were more independent and intelligent than 
most of their equals in the west of Ulster. As might 
be expected among such a people, the Society of United 
Irishmen, then in full, though secret operation, had 
many members; it was believed that few men in the 
parish had not taken the oath, yet Government perse- 
cution had never reached them. Their perpetual cu- 
rate had afflictions enough without polities ; his spiri- 
tual flock was by no means numerous, and he knew 
there was little friendship for either Church or State 
among his parishioners. 

Dr. Warden and his household were fully conient 
with the tithe and glebe, and, situated as they were, 
had scarcely any associates but the quiet young curate 
whom he deputed to read the Liturgy when hearers 
could be found, and a college acquaintance who had 
also settled on the shore of Swilly. 

Far to the west, and at the very entrance of the 
Lough, lies a wild and almost insulated parish, called 
by the old Celtic name of Fannet. Its inhabitants 
were then, as they are still, poorer, and its soil less 
fertile, than those of All-Saints ; but it was peopled in 
a similar fashion, and no less notorious for the preva- 
lenee of that popular society. One of the principal 
men in that poor parish was its reetor, the Rey. Henry 











Hyneford, who also (by the way, nO uncommon case 
in Ireland,) united the commission of the peace with 
his clerical dignity. 

He had entered on his charge at the same time as 
Dr. Warden. They had studied together, and been 
fast friends for many a year in Dublin, and their inti- 
macy still continued in spite of some thirty miles of a 
wild country, and an arm of Swilly, which lay between 
them; yet no two men could be more dissimilar. While 
premature infirmity shattered the Doctor's frame, and 
subdued, almost to stupor, his uaturally calm and pa- 
tient spirit, Hyneford was yet in the strength of his 
days, @ vigorous, busy man, who inquired after every- 
body’s affairs, and never lost sight of his own. ‘There 
were evidences of good society about him, but some- 
thing alsc which belonged neither to the clergyman nor 
the gentleman. His manner, though often gay, was 
never frank, and his conversation, though generally 
agreeable, seemed rarely sincere. The only information 
eoncerning him obtained on the Swilly shores was de- 
rived from Tim Ryan, the Doctor’s servant man, who 
had also served Captain Lacy in Dublin, and was by) 
no means partial to the Rector. 

Seldom could Tim be induced to gratify the curiosity. 
of All-Saints on any point; bat some inquiring souls’ 
learned from him that Hyneford had been the son of, 
a factor or agent, and educated for the chureh, in hopes’ 
that the aristocratic family his father served would 
provide him with a living—that he had afterwards | 
lived with the said family, a3 a tutor, at their town 
house in Mountjoy Square, and introduced Dr, Warden 
to the Lacys, with whom he had been long intimate. 
Sometimes, indeed, Tim darklv hinted that if the Ree- 
tor had done his duty, and not waited so long for a 
place, Miss Lacy would never have gone to a nunnery ; | 
but being a rigid Catholic himself, he was wont ot | 
add, “It thurned to the good ov her sowl any way, an 
Hyneford had got his dirty linen from the gentleman | 
he thutured, for marryin’ a second cousin of his, full 
ov pride an’ poverty.’’ 

In the first years which the Doctor and Hyneford 
spent in their respective parishes, the former was re- 
garded merely as King Log, and respected rather on 
account of Mrs. Warden’s many charities than any 
merit of his own; but Fannet did not contain a more 
popular man than its Rector; not that he exerted 
himself much in improving the temporal or spiritual 
condition of his people, but all parties looked up to 
him as a leader in liberal politics. 

The family with which he was connected, according 
to Tim Ryan, had been prominent, like many of their 
class, in the cause of the Trish Volunteers; and pa- 
triotism had not quite gone out of fashion when Hyne- 
ford took sion of his parish; he was, therefore, 
the champion of liberty at all social meetings, inveighed 
against state abuses—readers, they were not small at 
that period—and talked of the rights of Irishmen, till 
the Presbyterians thought him their friend, and the 
Catholics swore that “the Rector was up,” as they 
termed having taken the oath of Union. The few and 








far-scattered members of his own church in that vici- 


nity being equally loyal to the Crown and the Liturgy, 
esteemed their minister a lost sheep; and Dr. Warden, 


liberal in his own views, occasionally hinted 
that he might go too far for his gown. But time 





passed over the college friends, bringing only expected 
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changes, till the commencement of the year "97, when 
the Reetor’s family consisted of five young children 
and Mrs. Hyneford, of whom all her acquaintances 
said she was a proper woman, and could say no more-— 
one of those cold and regular characters, whose goings 
leave no impress on the sands of time or memory. At 
Sharon Glebe the years had made less perceptible alte- 
rations. Mrs. Warden was still the Doctor's comfort, 
and everybody’s friend. ‘Tim Ryan, and Molly his 
companion, were said to be carrying on a sober court- 
ship, as well as the household service, and Miss Or- 
mond had just returned from a boarding-sehool at the 
nearest town, a tall, dashing, proud-looking girl of 
eighteen, with rich black hair, and that Spanish face 
and figure so common in the south of Ireland. Some 
of Tim’s curious neighbours remarked that the Reetor’s 

visits to Sharon were more frequent since Miss Or- 
mond’s arrival; but other peculiarities in the conduct 
of that gentleman now attracted general attention, 

‘ As Government hostility to liberal principles became 
more demonstrative, and their aristocratic supporters, 
now that the show of brilliant flags and uniforms had 
passed with the volunteering times, were seared into 
Toryism by the French Revolution, the Rector began 
to alter his tone. Some said that there came a warn- 
ing from the Bishop ; for he lectured on the sin of 
sedition from pulpit and bench, prayed hard, im and 
out of church, for victory in the war against France, 
and denounced the Northern Star, a popular paper 
which found its way from Belfast to that wild parish, 
as a rebellious production. 

His people’s indignation and astonishment at this 
change were as great as it had been unanticipated; nor 
could it be supposed they would pass it over in silenee 
while the Rector made so large a display of his new 
principles. Their tenacious memories furnished many 
an expression of contrary opinions, which were re- 
peated from man to mau, with all the keen sarcasm 
and witty derision of their country. These comments 
could not fail to reach the Itector’s ears, nor was 
it intended they should. The honest habit of speak- 
ing their minds was too strong among the people, but 
in this instance they did not cajeulate on its effects. 
Under a polished exterior, Hyneford possessed a most 
furious temper, and his wrath was of that kind on 
which many a sun goes down. It had been his policy 
to be affable and familiar with his parishioners, whieh, 
together with his long connivance at, or rather ad- 
vocacy of, the united movements, had not only made 
the Fannet men free in his presence, but opened te 
him the secrets of surrounding parishes, and he bad 
been heard to say, that “ Some of those who laughed 
at his turned coat might never require a new one.” 

It is well known that the insurrection of 1798, if 
not fomented, was precipitated by Government mea- 


and prisons of towns, while martial law and military 
punishments prevailed throughout the country, gave, 


mischief-workers in Irish history is one of the saddest 
proofs of the land’s long misgoverament and degrada- 

















tion; but never had they been so numerous or active; 
and tales are still repeated around peasant hearths of 
innocent men’s lives sworn away, property acquired, 
and old quarrels avenged, by charges of treason in those 
times. 

Aboutseven miles east of Sharon Glebe, and at the 
head of Lough Foyle, stands the small port of London- 
derry, of whose memorable siege at the Revolution 
most readers have doubtless heard. It is still the most 
considerable town in the west of Ulster, and was, for 
the time, a sort of judicial metropolis; Lord Canan 
and the halberts being permanently established there 
for the speedy punishment of political offenders. The 
road to Londonderry leads through the parish of All- 
Saints, and is reached from the western shore of Lough 
Swilly by means of a ferry, over the narrowest part 
of the Firth, about a mile from Dr. Warden’s house. 
The boatman’s solitary cottage stands there on the 
stony and shelving beach, which from that point winds 
away southward as the firth widens to a broad ex- 
panse, the outline of its shores broken by irregular 
creeks, known as “the deeps” to Swilly fishermen, 
for no line of theirs could ever sound them; and of 
their enormous depth, tradition says strange things. 
One old story, handed down from Catholic times, re- 
gards the brethren of a monastery, dedicated to Saint 
Baithen, whose site is now scarce discernible. It is 
said that, having stolen an immense bell, for the sake 
of the precious metals it was supposed to contain, from 
an abbey on the western shore, they were returning 
with their prize at midnight, when their boat went 
down in the deeps, and, ever after, the great bell was 
heard tolling beneath the sea when any extraordinary 
misfortune threatened the churches or clergy on the 
coast of Swilly. 

The legend was almost forgotten at the time of our 
tale, for none living nor their fathers remembered to 
have heard that buried bell, but the generation was 
not to pass away in its silence. 

It was a dry, breezy day, in the beginning of March, 
and, far as the eye could see along the fields of New- 
town-Cunningham, ploughs were at work turning up 
the soil in the hasty mode of old Ulster culti- 
vation, when Tim Ryan reached the ferryman’s cot- 
tage with two saddled horses for the Rector and his 
servant, according to a message received that morn- 
ing at the Glebe, which also mentioned that Hyneford 
had business in Derry. This was no uncommon oc- 
currence ; and, true to his appointment, Tim saw the 
Rector standing at the boatman’s door, well dressed 
as usual, and busy in examining a case of holster pis- 
tols with which he always travelled; while near him, 
instead of his old aequaintance Fannet Pat, stood a 
strange servant, who seemed the very soul of humility, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. The man was of 
a spare make and swarthy complexion. Ryan did 
not like his looks, humble as they were, and the ser- 
vant took no notice of him. 

- “That's a fine day, yer honour,”’ said Tim, making 
what he called his “manners’’ to the Rector, “ and 
maybe the ploughs arn’t takin the good ov it.’’ 

_. “Yes,”’ said Hyneford, with one of those sneer-like 
amiles, which, with him, denoted anger at a white heat ; 
“I wonder if there will be as many ploughs going in 
the parish by this time next year ;” and he rode away, 
followed by that submissive servant, | 
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“ Yir in a blissid timper!”’ said Tim, as he 
to ask the why and wherefore of Tom Hamilton, the 
boatman, whom he found in his accustomed seat, Op- 
posite the open door, which commanded the ferry and 
all passenger signals, reading a soiled n . 
while his wife was occupied in household duties at the 
hearth, and half-a-dozen notable politicians of Tim’s 
own class were grouped around him in every variety 
of the listening attitude. 

Hamilton was himself a man of no small note in the 
neighbourhood ; first, because he owned the ferry- 
boat ; and, secondly, because there was not a more 
zealous promoter of the united cause in Ulster, 
Thanks to the ferry, his cottage was the resort of all 
classes, and many a brother had he added to the 
society by means of a Constitution, a pair of rusty 
scissors and a Bible, kept always at hand for that pur- 
pose in a safely-locked cupboard. 

The son of a Presbyterian family, Hamilton’s edu- 
cation had been superior to that of the Catholic 
neighbours, with whom partly the loss of caste and 
chureh privileges, consequent on an irregular life, and 
partly the desire of kingship in his company, brought 
him to associate. To them he explained the Consti- 
tution, or political creed of the United Irishmen, dwel- 
ling with special power on that portion which declared 
against all distinctions on account of religion, adminis- 
tered the society’s oath, and finished the ceremony by 
closely cropping their hair in marked opposition to 
the Tory que. Hamilton had made many such 
disciples; and his house was never empty, as news, 
both printed and oral, could always be found there; 
but it was more than suspected that meetings of a 
higher order were also held within its walls; Mrs. 
Hamilton having an extraordinary knack of losing all 
perception at times. 

“ Well, boys,’’ said one of the listeners, as Hamil- 
ton finished a paragraph, “‘no wonther he wint mad; 
that’s tarrible agin thurncoats !”’ 

The corresponding remarks were cut short by Tim’s 
salutation, and inquiry where the Rector got his new 
mau. 

“Mighty convanient, they say,” rejoined the first 
speaker. “ He thurned off poor Pat last Sunday night 
—the betther day the betther deed—an’ his heels 
wern’t cool ov the doore till in marched yon beauty, 
axin if he wanted a sarvint.—Am tould its not made 
out where he cum from; bit what do yez think Pat 
got his wakin’ paper for ?—just sayin in the run of 
discoorse, that if people had thir ould rights agin, 
Fannet wad be all his own.’’ | 

“ An who says it wud ?’’ cried another of the group. 
“ Didn’t Fannet belong till the MacSivines for ninety- 
nine generations, till they giv it till the ould monks 
—the whole countrey’s mine up to Letter Rinny ?”’ 

“ Orra, Mr. Hamilton, do you hear that ?” shouted 
a still louder remonstrant, addressing the ferryman, 
who sat like one aware of what might be hoped from 
such partizans. 

“Didn’t ould Roger O’Furry, that died whin he wis 
japanned for information on the brain last Lammas, 
tell me that the Steuart estates wis me own inhari- 
tance ?”’ ; 

Hamilton rose without reply, for a signal had warned 
him that he and his boat were wanted, and the com- 





pany continued to advance their respective claims to 











Jarge properties in the county; not without a fierce 
dispute, which was fortunately interrupted bytheretarn 
of the ferryman, with a small, self-important, but keen- 
lookipg fellow, whom thecompany in the cottage saluted 
as Master Freil, having formerly taught a hedge-school 
im the parish of All-Saints, and of late years pursued 
the same vocation in Faunet. He exchanged some 
words about “ the nght and the time”’ with them; and, 
seeing Tim, inquired, ‘‘ When do ye think the people ill 
get their dues, Misther Ryan ?”’ 

“ Faith a don’t know,” said Tim, considerably puz- 
led. “It might be ‘the longer the betther’ wid 
some of thim.” The men burst into a loud laugh 
at his answer, all but Hamilton and the schoolmaster, 
on whose minds something of heavier import seemed 
topress. “Tim,” said the ferryman, “What did Mr. 
Hyneford say to you whin ye give him the fine day?” 

Tim repeated the Rector’s speech, at which Hamil- 
ton and Friel exchanged dark looks of confirmation, 
and the latter muttered, “So much for the sarvint’s 

“ Well, Tim,” continued Hamilton, in a lower tone, 
‘as you're not ‘up,’ there’s business on hand a wud 
advise ye as a friend to know nothin’ about. So, good 
mornin’, and my compliments to Molly.” 

' Tim went home accordingly; but all that day the 
business of which he was advised to know nothing 
haunted him. There were mighty affairs transacted 
at Sharon, too. His own and Molly’s united penetra- 
tion had previously discovered a family project to marry 
Miss Ormond, as soon as convenient, to a country 
gentleman, one of the few attenders of Dr. Warden's 
church, and a frequent visitor at the Glebe. Mr. 
Cyril was a clownish, though dissipated youth, a Tory 
by descent, or rather of that party known too well in 
Ireland as Orangemen—the heir of a large but en- 
cumbered property, and belonged to one of those ill- 
guided families so abundant among the Lrish gentry of 
that generation. His addresses to her niece were, 
nevertheless, warmly encouraged by Mrs. Warden, 
approved by the Doctor, and aclvocated with the usual 
interest he took in that young lady’s affairs, by the 
Rector of Fannet. Some said their eagerness for tie 
match was intended to effectually counteract the in- 
fluence of a young farmer named MacAllister, whom 
Miss Ormond had been in the habit of meeting in her 
walks. His Presbyterian family boasted of Highland 
blood and old chieftainship. They were a numerous 
tribe in the district, possessing the finest farms, and a 
general notoriety for sternness of purpose and most 
fearless execution. To use a phrase of the times, the 
MaeAilisters “were all sworn Liberty Boys,’’ beyond 
the control of their church, and scarce within that of 
society ; the philosophy as well as the politics of the 
French Revolution having reached men in the remot- 
est nooks of Europe. ‘They had been the bitterest 
scoffers at Hyneford’s apostacy, especially young Heary; 
but it was feared the Rector knew too much concern- 
ing him, and his vengeance might not be satisfied by 

ing Miss Ormond’s match. 

Qn the day of Hyneford’s journey to Derry, Mr. 
Cyril called at the Glebe, as Tim and Molly believed, 
to make his proposal in form, for Mrs. Warden was 
long closeted with her niece, and, towards evening, grew 
anxious for the return of the Rector, who had arranged 
to call.on his way to the ferry. 
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discussing the projected match. 

‘Miss Ormond’s in the hoith of bad humour on the 
head ov it,” said Molly. “Oh bit she had always a 
dark timper; a min’ whin me mother nursed her at 
Swords, and young a wis then.” 

“Ahem, Molly,” said Tim. 

“ Beyant jokin, a wis,’’ responded Molly. Bit 
Tim, div ye know, is it by the sisther or brother's 
side she comes to be niece to the mistress ? ’ 

Tim looked up mysteriously, but his answer was lost 
in a hollow booming sound, which, as they listened, 
grew more distinct, till it seemed the tolling of some 
enormous bell, but far beneath the ground, 

“It’s the bell of the Deeps,” said Tim and Molly, as 
they rushed into the family sitting-room, for that heavy 
tolling was fearful to hear in the quiet house, The 
Doctor was startled in his arm-chair, Miss Ormond 
had dropped the “ Female Instructor,” whose leaves she 
had been sallenly turning for the last hour, and Mrs, 
Warden staggered to the window, with a look of ter- 
ror, that astonished even the servants. The cold 
March moonlight Jay on firth and farm, and all was 
hushed except the brazen boom, which was heard 
that night for miles along the Swilly shore. Sud- 
denly it ceased, but through the silence they caught 
a sound of coming horsemen, and, quick as whip and 
spur could speed them, the Rector and his servant dashed 
across the lawn, almost in one breath. The Sharon 
household demanded if he had heard the bell? “ Yes,” 
said Hyneford, “its very odd’’—and Tim thought he 
saw his humble servant smile ; but the Rector, generally 
so cool and polished, seemed strangely confused as 
he hurried in, saying it was late to cross the ferry, and 
he never liked the ways of that boatman. Mrs. War- 
den, with her accustomed hospitality, immediately in- 
vited him to stay for the night, in which request the 
Doctor and Miss Ormond, now restored to good humour, 
eagerly joined, and determined, apparently, by a modest 
advice from his servant, touching the length of their 
way home, Hyneford assented. 

A fire was accordingly lighted in the spare bed-room, 
where the Rector himself deposited his travelling re- 
quisites, including the case of loaded pistols. Tim and 
Molly had additional company in the kitehen that even- 
ing; but though the servant spoke in his own south- 
ern accent, and was a pattern of quiet civility, they 
could not feel at ease with him. Molly thought hi 
“too modest entirely,” for he never looked her in the 
face but once, and that was when telling his name, 
which he said was Dick Devilihin, giving that most 
ominous of Irish appellations with tremendous em- 
phasis. Both remarked this circumstance some time 
after his arrival, when, being occupied for a moment 
by household affairs, they missed their guest, who re- 
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as was her wont, in rich black, with a very small hat, 
which was then fashionable, by way of head dress, among 
elderly ladies ; her eye wandered over the card table, 
to which Hyneford was always partial, and where he 
still sat with Miss Ormond, having finished a long game. 
The latter was by this time in high spirits, a common 
consequence of the Rector’s visits, who generally con- 
trived to say something about her splendid eyes and 
hair. Hyneford was as gay and complimentary as 
ever; but other thoughts seemed to intrude at times, 
and he started at every sound. 

“ A word of your meditations, Mrs. Warden ?” said 
the Rector, giving the cards a superfluous shufile. 

“J know not why,” she answered, “ but 1 am think- 
ing of dying.” 

“ Nonsense,’’ said Hyneford, uneasily; ‘ but do you 
remember the old priest, who converted Catherine 
Lacy ’—he used to say he could divine anything from 
the Bible as they did in the middle ages, and prophe- 
sied that I should never die in my own parish, though 
he warned me to beware of my parishioners.’’ 

An expression of avgry surprise, which the Rector 
did not appear to notice, passed over Mrs. Warden’s calm 
face at the first part of his speech, and, ere its con- 
clusion, an impatient gesture admonished them that 
she was listening to some noise without. It was the 
sound of heavy feet all round the house; but before 
they could wonder what it meant, a volley of musketry 
was poured through the window. Hyneford sprang 
from his seat, exclaiming, “that’s for me;’’ and Mrs, 
Warden, with a convulsive movement, as if to reach 
her husband, dropped on the floor. Miss Ormond was 
the first who tried to raise her, but the lady was dead; 
shot through the heart, she had expired without a groan, 
and a concert of wild cries from all the household 
voices revealed to the assailants the effects of their 
fire. “ We're sore sorry for it,’’ said a deep voice 
outside, which Tim told his after confidants he knew 
to be that of Henry MacAllister. “ It wasn’t meant 
for her, but we want the traitor Hyneford. ‘Turn 
out that bloody informer, or we'll burn the house to the 
ground!” “ Won’t we turn him out, Doctor?’’ were 
the words that reached Hyneford’s ears, as with a 
soul-stricken look he rushed down stairs, for the 
charge had been drawn from his pistols, and his ser- 
vant was nowhere to be found. ‘The man was gene- 
rally bold in his bearing, but now he seemed to feel 
the hands of fate about him—sense and courage ut- 
terly d —and without even attempting to parley 
or resist, he fled, with a sort of imbecile instinct, and 
took refuge in the coal-hole ; but there were others to 
fear in the house, and the Rector had ro hold on any 
heart. The moon hdd long set, and it was piteh dark, 
but by the lights within they could perceive that the 
house was surrounded on all sides by a considerable 
body of armed men; and again there came a summons. 
“Dr. Warden, we have no enmity to you or yours; 
but as sure as you sit there, we'll burn your house to 
the ground, and not leave a living soul except you ! 
Turn out the informer! He has been in Derry this 


day selling the best blood of Ulster to the butcher, 
Lord Canan, and we have come to do justice. Turn 
him out in ten minutes, or we’ll fire the house!’’ 
The Doctor made no reply. Mrs. Warden's death 
had stunned him, and he sat without word or motion; 
but Hyngford heard the rest scream back, * We wil- 


— 
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we will!” and then the sound as of their search for 
him, It wasn’t long ere Miss Ormond’s keen eye dis. 
covered him in the coal-hole; and Tim, whose hatred 
of the Rector was now nerved by grief for the death 
of his mistress, and fears for his own safety, seized 
him by the collar, and by one desperate effort dragged 
him out into the hall. Hyneford’s terror seemed 
have deprived him at once of muscular strength ang 
presence of mind. He grasped at everything as they 
shoved him along, but never attempted any real de. 
fence, though he had so firm a hold on the door-posts 
at last as to defy Tim’s utmost exertions. The man 
shrunk back in horror, when Miss Ormond, Seizing a 
heavy smoothing iron, struck the Rector’s fingers with 
all her force, and then flung him out, as he shrieked, 
“Good God, is it my own daughter that helps to mur. 
der me?” 

Scarce was the door slammed behind him, when 
another volley rang through the night, followed by a 
general shout of “ There’s the traitor’s wages!” and 
a quick but steady tramp, as the assailants marched 
away. 

By daybreak the Laggan was alarmed far and wide, 
aud scoured by companies from the nearest garrisons, 
The Rector was found lying at the glebe door, pierced 
by some score of bullets; but no papers could be 
found about him which in the slightest degree corro- 
borated the charge of informing, nor was a single man 
in Fannet, or any of the Swilly parishes, ever arrested 
on his information. Another strange circumstance 
was, that all investigation failed to discover the smallest 
trace of his servant after the first volley. Some sup- 
posed that he might have concealed himself in the 
attic, and stolen away in the after confusion; but as 


| it was believed that the story of his master’s inten- 


tions had originated with him, and whence he came, 
or where he went, could never be ascertained; the 
more superstitious of the community continued to ac- 
count him the denizen of a darker world, who thus 
took advantage of human schemes and passions. 

The military averred that few men in the parish had 
slept that night; but no further evidence could be 
elicited. ‘Tim took the boatman’s advice for various 
reasons, and knew nothing about the business, except 
what occurred at the glebe, of which he and his assis- 
tants were acquitted on the ground of self-preserva- 
tion. They were explicit on all the particulars but 
Hyneford’s last explanation, which being known only 
to the actors in the affair, was reserved with its un- 
published portion. It was, probably, owing to Tim’s 
silence that young MacAllister, Hamilton, and Master 
Friell escaped even the suspicion of the authorities ; 
but the two latter soon after left both school and ferry, 
and were said to follow very different avocations in 
the south of Ireland. MacAllister remained in his 
farm, but he was never again seen in the company of 
Miss Ormond, nor ever married, though he survived 
to anything but a good old age, enjoying the unenvi- 
able title of “ Cursing Harry.” 

Doctor Warden survived his wife but afew months, 
and his niece-in-law became Mrs. Cyril, but her has- 
band met an accidental death through intemperance, 
and his children were strangely unlucky, She led a 
long, and, it was whispered, a loose life, varied by 
a vicissitudes of fortune—but retained to the last 








and Molly, who married, and grew grey in her- 
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service—and was known to the peasantry as Madame, 
from a certain stateliness of mannef, tempered with 
extreme urbanity. 

Old people in the parish of All-Saints have many a 
reminiscence of the fruitless inquiries and arrests by 
which Government strove to fathom that mystery, and 
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j the ruinous fine at length levied on theirs and the ad- 


joining parishes; but tradition asserts that it was not 
the only cause of the reduction and decay still so evi- 
dent among the farmers of that district, but that no 
man concerned in the Ruction of Sharon was ever 
after prosperous, or closed his days in peace. 





THE POET'S PRAYER, 


(A SKETCH.) 


Tne gloom still gather’d, rolling heavily 

From the horizon, to enclose a scene 

Of elemental coufliet. Mothers, warned, 

Had timely caught their heedless infants up, 

To bear them beneath shelter. Bird and beast 
Were gone, or motionless—and all was hush’d, 

Save when large rain-drops broke each sullen pause. 


To feed his spirit at its wonted source, 
Upon wild mountain-tracks, a son of song 
Went forth, in raptures with the coming storm; 
And ever, as rude steeps he clomb, or swept 
Across some daisy-dappled plot, as if 
lis feet pursued the thoughts which bore him thus 
From late reproach for lack of veneration, 
And sceptic-caution, uttered with contempt, 
Renewed a fervid struggle. 
Strong and safe 
Tn his temerity, awhile he gain’d 
Upon his purpose. Lightnings ripp’d the womb 
Of rock-ribb’d teeming matter, aud he scarce 
Deign’d e’en to wonder; Nature groan’d out grief 
Tn thunders, and he smil’d—ill, lost to eare, 
On the high jutting of a craggy rock 
A madd’uing moment glorying he stood— 
Then vanish’d ’mid their fary ! 
All was o’er ; 

And gorgeous hues were stretch’d along the verge 
Where golden fleeces, following the sun, 
Floated to rest, while myriads of gems, 
Whose fair existence was his sudden, last 
Creative triumph, sparkled on each rock, 
Or tree, or hedge-row, and the fresh’ning breeze, 
With its smali prattl’ing voice, came stealing on 
Like a eoy child, that longs but to approach, 
Yet hesitates. 

And now, with measur’d steps, 
On—halting, meditative—t’ward the vales 
The bard return’d—prond being ! born to brave 
The rudest shocks of trouble, and seeure 
A larger share than common of deep joy, 
Soul-felt, refin’d, serene—to lift the shroud 
Which selfishness hath cast o’er kindly things, 
And show their beauty; nor allow foo!’d man, 
Amidst pursuits most madd’nine, to forget 
His origin and destiny—a world 
Mysterious, but beautiful, to which 
This is the portal. 
Near the leafy goal 


Of his long, weary, tortuous descent, 
A hermitage, long sacred to rommoee, 
And all its deeds or dreams of good and ill, 
At a green angle, suddenly discles'd, 
Surpris’d him into prayer ; and, ou a spot, 
Where knaves once labour’d for uncona’d applause, 
“Before its simple altar, thus he prayed 
“Maker of Heaven, and Earth, and all 
That in them is, whose thunder-call 
We list with dread delight—whose power 
And goodness guard us in the hour 
Of danger—- 








If, erring, I have seem'd to dare 
A frowning Providence, forbear 
My punishment, and teach me till 
I'm to no feature of Thy will 

A stranger, 


* When in the flowret’s hue, or form, 

I beauty find, nor farther see— 
When on the grandeur of the storm 

[ gaze, entrane’d, forgetting Thee, 

Snatch, snatch such bliss away ! 

And, lest I hate, revile, or spurn 

‘The slave of dogma-doling pride, 
Give, with the majesty I'd learn 

Of Nature, pity that will chide 

‘Vain anger from its preys 


“T, prone to scorn al! eensors say, 
And meet their scowls too fiercely, yet 
Would, with Thine aid, ere o’gs my day 
Of pilgrimage Death's shadows set, ; 
Some signal raise, to show the track 
My spirit follow'd, journeying back 
To Thee above! 





But, if Thou wilt deny me fame, 

Still grant, oh grant a poet’s soul— 
The towering will—the tougue of flame— | 

That I, unknown, 4 voice may roll | 
Through thought’s calm regions, te proclaim— 
Thongh doubters saucer, and dotards Llame— 
That some perceive, e'en in the night 
Of folly’s reign, and falsehood’s might, 

Thon art, and Thou art love !” : 


Jlis prayer was answer'd, When the winds were loud, 
And cold, and clouds were hurried o’er men’s heads 
In dark confusion; when the snow-fall veiled 
ich Autamn’s fading charms, and busy strects 
Gave indications of such pleasing pains 
As usher in a Christmas festival, 
A strain rang out, which, startling thousands, left 
Big expectations, ‘mong the thinking few, 
Of a new star in the bright firmament 
Of intellect—of one whom all would greet ° 
With reverence—whove way the wise would mark 
With wonder—whose bemgnast look would be 
A blessing, aud whose frieadalip saints might court, . 
Deewing it honour ; and—before the stir 
And reckless pleasure of that season sank 
Tato the plodding carefalness whieh makes 
The dull routine of life—a mean, lone room, 
"Mid a cramm'd city, far from wood, or lake, " 
Or hill, or valley, was the quiet scene 
Of his sublime departure. 


Though cut off 
Senate, hiedh anf'nen maton 
was . more 
He puss, with hope, ito « lend of peace 
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AMICITIZ SHAKSPEARIAN &. 
No, II. 


Ir is universally acknowledged that the most 
powerful, original, and finished creation in ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice” is Shylock, the Jew. Shak- 
speare never attempted a more difficult, and never 
produced a more perfect, portrait. The conception 
is unique, the execution absolutely faultless. No- 
thing can be added, nothing can be subtracted, with- 


out destroying the beauty of the whole. In the group | 


of characters, therefore, in this play, Shylock stands 
distinctly out in the foreground, and immediately ar- 
rests the cye of the critic. But as darkness is the 
essential hue of his mind, motives, and actions, light 
must be introduced to render that darkness visible. 
Hence the character of Antonio and his frien:ls. 
*The Jew slowly drags himself along upon the Rialto, 
morbid, sullen, isolated, and alone, divorced from 
all the nobler sympathies of humanity, in league 
with avarice, and sternly concentrating upon his 
own aggrandisement all the resources of his shrewd, 
astute, and penetrating intellect. The Christian 
appears surrounded by a generous band of devoted 
friends, who regard him as the centre around which 
their affections disinterestedly revolve; the source 
of that secret influence that binds them with deli- 
cious power to himself and to one another. He is 
loveable, and he is loved; hedeserves friends, and he | 
possesses them; he is a real man, and both gives and | 
receives the humanities thatconfirmthe history of an 
Eden past, and the prophecy of a Paradise to come. | 
Let us evolve the contrast, by contemplating the 
friendship between Antonio and Bassanio. 
Shakspeare’s ideal of amity was partially de- 
veloped in Valentine, the subject of our last paper. 
The genius that animated him must now pass into 
the soul of another, that, by exhibiting itself under 
different circumstances, and in a constitution of a 
different temperament, new traits, new shades, and 
new modifications may be revealed. The basis of 
character is now changed; but the soul of friendship 
remains immutable—the events are of another com- 
plexion, but the sentiments and bearing of friend- 
ship are the same. The ideal cannot be disfea- 
tured; it must exist eternally integral and complete. 
Its laws must extend over the whole empire of the 
intellect, the will, and the actions, and never can 
be abrogated ; therefore, when the poet attempts its 
realization, every successive development must be 
essentially harmonious and coincident with all the 
antecedent manifestations, however coloured by 
ying scenes and complex idiosyncracies. We 
shall find, accordingly, but a new phase of the noble 
Valentine in the generous Antonio. 
His first speech presents us with the ':y to his 
character :— 
“In sooth, I know not why I am so sad. 
It wearies me; you say it wearies you: 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it— 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born— 
T am to learn; 


And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself.” . 


He is oppressed with a mysterious melancholy; 








a cloud rests upon his spirit ; he cannot divine the, 


springs of his sadness ; he cannot penetrate the 
rationale of his sorrow. He has searched through 
the most secret chambers of his heart; he has mi- 
nutely observed the workings of his inner being 
scrutinized every wheel and pinion of his spiritua 
machinery; and yet he has utterly failed to discover 
the latent cause of his deep depression. He is the 
subject of suchstrange pensiveness, such inexplicable 
despondency, that the phenomena of his own consci- 
ousness are, to him, aninsoluble enigma. Heknows 
not whence his feelings come, nor whither they go, 
He tries to seize them, but they evade him; their 
secret cannot be stolen; they are shadowy, dim, 
and fantastical. To himself he is a riddle —a knot 
that cannot be untied—a hieroglyphic without a 
cipher. It is not hazardous speculations in busi. 
ness, fortuitous ventures in trade, that have produced 
this invincible dejection, this perpetual prostration of 
spirits, for he is prosperous and wealthy; his 
ships are at sea, no doubt, but his fortunes are not 
‘“‘in one bottom trusted.’”’ He is, simply, sad, be- 
cause he is not merry ; he is melancholy, because 
he is not joyous ; he is mournful, because he is not 
happy. This reveals a temperament peculiar to 
spirits of the highest order. In them, frequently, 
there is a buoyancy, elasticity, and elevation, of 
which they can give no account; and a profound, 
intense, abiding sadness, which they cannot under- 
stand. Height is to depth as depth is to height. 
Their powers of descent are proportional to their 
powers of ascent. They are capable of the most 
extraordinary exhilaration, and of the most extra- 
ordinary depression, and this from causes which are 
either altogether hopelessly occult, or to them to- 
tally incognisable. They are the creatures of in- 
fluences which the vulgar never feel, and which the 
mere philosopher never ¢an analyse. Endowed with 
the most exquisite and refined sensibilities, the 
most noble and disinterested affections, the most 
sublime and exalted sentiments, they move in a 
sphere of unearthly aspirations, and transcendental 
hopes. They are the satellites of no luminary— 
the parasites of no terrestrial stem. Conversant, 
however, with all the exigencies of our common 
nature, and sensitively alive to all the joys and 
sorrows of human experience, they are fitted to 
become the most tender, considerate, benignant, 
and unselfish of friends. Such was Antonio; and 
his first interview with Bassanio will prove it. 

Salarino, Salanio, and Gratiano, had been at- 
tempting, each in his own way, to discover the 
secret of Antonio’s melancholy. They had mise- 
rably failed—not from want of love, but of percep- 
tion. As they retire, Antonio mournfully says, 
with special reference to Gratiano— 

“Ts that anything now ?” 


Bassanio replies— 


“ Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing; more than any 
man in all Venice. His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff—you shall seek all day ere you find them; 
and when you have them, they are not worth the search.” 


Bassanio, a man of greater discernment, at once 
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perceives that Gratiano’s gay, flippant philosophy 


- has often assisted him, both by judicious advice and 


can never reach the deep core of his friend’s sad- 
ness. Antonio’s feelings are beyond the knife of 
such a superficial anatomist. But before he can 
offer any more probable explanation, Antonio breaks 
in with— 
“ Well: ‘teli me now, what lady is this same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 
That you to-day promis’d to tell me of 2” 
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pecuniary supplies. He, therefore, betakes him- 
self again to him, confident that he will find his 
experience and his purse ready at his service. 

His first speech is singularly characteristic of in- 
dividuals of his education, profession, and tempera- 
ment, in similar circumstances. It is marked at 
once by manly frankness and timid reserve. He 
freely confesses his extravagance, states the diffi- 
culties in which it had involved him, and then, as 





Here we are presented with a feature in friend-| 


ship which we formerly saw so strikingly exempli- || 


fied in Valentine. Antonio is unwilling to distress. 
his friend by proposing the irresoluble problem of 
his melancholy. He knows that all the sympa-| 


thies and all the psychologico-therapeutical skill of | 
| This love, so substantial, so fruitful, so manifestly 
sincere, encourages him. He tells Antonio tolay bare 


| 


which Bassanio is possessed is at his command. | 
But he waives the subject to save the feelings of | 
his friend. He is sad himself, but he does not wish | 


if shrinking from a direct avowal of his scheme, 
which implied another draught upon the resources 
of his friend, he prelades it with a noble acknow- 
ledgment of his obligations— 
“To you, Antonio, 
I owe the most in money, and ia love.” 


his whole heart, to conceal nothing from him, to 


his triend to be so. He loves him, and, therefore, | expose all his purposes and plans. This extreme 


he loves to see him happy. He sinks limself, he 
annihilates for the moment his own heavy solearede | 
that he may forward the views, and contribute to | 
the happiness, of his friend. Hence, he immediately | 
suggests a topic unconnected with his own concerns, | 
but intensely interesting to Bassanio. He-asks| 
him to communicate his love-affair. Such sub- 
jects being generally regarded by friends, in their 
intercourse with one another, as affording matter 
for amicable banter and agreeable levity, the self- 
sacrificing spirit of Antonio is all the more remark- 
able in introducing such atheme. It must have 
cost him no small effort to raise himself at once from 
the sombre and shadowy depths of constitutional 
sudness to the position of a sympathetic listencr and 
counsellor to a somewhat giddy, though generous 
youth, intoxicated with a wild and romantic pas- 
sion. This enhances our estimate of his principles, 
and the native kindness and amiability of his 
heart. Bassanio, thus encouraged, opens his case 
in the following terms:— 
“Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled mine estate, 

By somethiag showing a more swelling port 

Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridg’d 

From such a noble rate; but my chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 

Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 

Hath left me gaged. To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most in money and in love; 

And, from your love, I have a warranty 


To unburden all my plots and purposes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 


Bassanio, as we afterwards learn, is a soldier, a 
scholar, and a gentleman. Stimulated by the 
bounding vitality, and misled by the heated illu- 
sions, of youth; possessed of a frank, liberal, and 
genial disposition, and exposed to all the seductive, 
influences by which men of his class and station are 
generally surrounded, he has imprudently contract- 
ed expensive habits, and their invariable concomi-. 
tant, considerable debt. Convinced of the impro- 
priety and folly of his conduct, he has resolved to 
retrace his steps, and extricate himself, by all hon- 
ourable meaus, from his heavy liabilities. Placed 
in such perplexing circumstances, he needs a coun- 
sellor, a friend. Antonio, the wealthy merchant, 








delicacy will be still more beautifully exhibited in 
‘the next speech, Meanwhile, let us see what effect 


this had upon Antonio— 
| “TI pray you,” says he, “ good Bassanio, let me know it; 
| And, if it stand, as you yourself still do, 

Within the eye of honour, be assured, 

My purse, my person, my extremest means 

Lie all unlocked to your occasions.” 

Mark the singular generosity of Antonio's cha- 
racter, the anxiety he feels to inspire his friend with 
perfect confidence. From the tenor of the last words 
of Bassanio’s speech, we perceive that some pe- 
cuniary favours were involved in the scheme, He 
knew his refined sensibilities, and he therefore, in 
the most fervent and energetic manner, assures 
him of his constant love and esteem, avows his 
readiness to assist him in every possible way, and, 
bymentioning distinctly his “purse,” along with his 
‘‘ person,” he seeks at once to remove his scruples, 
‘and induce an immediate confession. Still Bas- 
'sanio is shy, and avoids a distinct acknowledgment 


of his scheme :— 
| “In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 





I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 


The self-same way, with more advised watch 

To find the other forth ; and, by advent’ring both, 
I oft found both. 1 urge this childhood proof 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much: and, like a wilful youth, 

That which I owe is lost ; but if you please 

To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do act doubt 

As I will watch the aim, or to fiad both, 


| Or bring your latter hazard back again, 


And thankfully rest debtor for the first,” 

Bassanio here shirks the main point. He cannot 
bring himself to make a positive statement, but 
endeavours, by an apt and delicate allusion, to 
convey to Antonio some idea of the general drift of 





his wishes. 

Antonio, surprised at his friend's singular diff- 
dence and reserve, and half offended at his indirect- 
ness and obliquity, replies,.with warmth— 

“You know me well, and herein spend bat time 
To wind about my love with circumstance; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making question of my uttermost, 

Than if you had made waste of all 1 have, 
Then do but say to me what I should do— 
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“Antonio, generous and affectionate, cannot bear 
6 have his love and means questioned for a mo- 
ment. ™ would rather that his friend should 
squander every farthing of his money, than 
betray the smallest want of confidence. His 
estimate of the moral and the material is just and 
discriminating. He can dwell with poverty in 
calm contentment, provided he possess the un- 
diminished affections of his friend. Rolling in 
luxury and wealth, without it he would be miser- 
able. He has a heart large, expansive, and capa- 
cious, Which cannot be satisfied unless the deep 
current of another’s love perpetually flow into, and 
circulate around it. As a man of fortune, he feels 
what men of intellect, as well experience, that 
no earthly possessions, no amount of worldly pro- 
sperity, can compensate the absence of affection. 
The heart is the home of happiness. Attempt to 
place it in the exercises of a refined and cultivated 
intellect—in the gold and silver of an exhaustless 
‘exchequer—and it is exiled. FEvery true and per- 
manent sentiment of satisfaction must rise from 
the deep bosom of our emotive nature. Sitting 
amid the wrecks of fortune, and the ruins of hope, 
still loving and loved, we are happy. This inter- 
change of soul with soul—this communion of spirit 
with spirit—this concurrence of heart with heart, 
is the elixir of life, the panacea for the maladies 
of human socicty. What a noble lesson have we 
here £ How fitted to heighten our admiration for 
that sacred relation out of which spring such ele- 
vated sentiments, such unworldly, disinterested 
affectious! Man may be a father and a husband— 
a brother and a son; but unless he be a friend, 
there are depths in his nature unfathomed—feel- 
ings, and thoughts, and emotions, unevoked—that 
proclaim, with sublime emphasis, his diyine origin 
and his glorious destiny. 

Bassanio, unable to resist this last appeal, un- 
bosoms his whole mind, He loves a fair lady ; she 
isrich, If her hand could be secured, his impro- 
vident and reckless habits would be checked, and 
all his heavy liabilities at onee cancelled. From 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, however, he 
will require a large sum of money. Ie must ap- 
pear amongst a throng of princely suitors, with a 
retinue becoming his rank and the dignity of his 
pretensions, Antonio’s ansirer to his request is 
quite in character with his previous developments: 

“Thou know’st that all my fortunes are at sea, 
Nor have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum. Therefore, go forth— 
Try what my credit can in Venice do; 
That shall be rnck'd, even to the uttermost, 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Ga, presently inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is; and I no question make, 
To have it of my trust, or for my sake.” 

This passage is exquisite as a revelation of heart. 
Antonio knew, from the very first moment of his in- 
terview with Bassanio, what was the probable ob- 
ject of his visit. He also knew that his ware- 
houses and his purse were empty. He was rich, 


but his all was embarked in vessels that, “like 
signiors and rich burghers of the flood,” were, as he 
expected, “ flying with their woven wings,” to pour 
the treasures of all mations at his feet. He was 
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rich in potenti@, not in esse; yot he never evinces 
the slightest disposition to boggle at the intentions 
of his friend. ‘If he really be in want of money, 
though I have it not at present, yet will I do my 
utmost to secure it for him,” as we would say in 
common parlance, “ by hook or by crook.” When, 
after repeated solicitations, Bassanio is at last 
induced to divulge his actual wants, mark the 
promptitude, impelled by love, that stamps An. 
tonio’s reply :— Thou knowest, Bassanio, that all 
my fortunes are on the ocean—my exchequer is 
low—my storehouses are empty; but 1 have credit 
in Venice, and you shall have as much as that 
credit can preduce. Go yourself, and see who ¢an 
lend the requisite sum, and I myself will aid you 
in the search; and, I have little doubt, you shall 
get the whole amount, either for interest or for 
love.” 

This is friendship indeed: a friendship which, 
in our cold and grasping age, is rarely to be found, 
This whole scene is full of interest, and suggestive 
of many profitable lessons. Before quitting it, 
permit us to offer a few general remarks, which 
naturally rise out of the subject. 

Next to the sacrifice of life, the sacrifice of the 
purse is the surest and most unequivocal test of 
genuine friendship. This test becomes still more 
certain according to the classes and characters of 
the individuals to whom it is applied. 

The manufacturer and the merchant who have 
been the laborious and successful architects of their 
own fortune, know well the valueof money. They 
have risen to affluence and ease by a series of well- 
planned efforts and admirably-executed schemes, 
They have diligently calculated their expendéure 
and their income, their profit and their loss, They 
have thence adjusted their style of living to the 
pages of their ledger. They have seen thousands 
around them perishing amid the débris of théir own 
speculations, and swept, by the strong arm of ne- 
cessity, from the gorgeous mansion to the sordid 
hovel. Thus they have been taught rightly to esti- 
mate the importance of money for all the comforts and 
elegancies of life. If£such men answer freely and 
munificently to the claimant necessities of an indi- 
vidual with whom they are on terms of friendship, 
then we have one of the strongest possible indices to 
a sincere, unselfish, permanent attachment. The 
test is diminished in proportion as an individual 
loses sight of money, as the representative of labour 
and industry. These considerations greatly en- 
hance our admiration of the ‘ Merchant of Venice.”’ 
| The conduet and sentiments of Bassanio are worthy 
of attentive study. He was of a refined and supe- 
rior nature. This prevented him from presuming 
on the kindness and tender-heartedness of his friend. 
A vulgar soul would have unhesitatingly and boldly 
expressed in a single sentence what he wanted. 
Calculating on former benefits and iudulgenees, he 
would at once have solicited the requisite supplies, 
as if his friend were bound to bestow them. How 
different with Bassanio! The deeper his obligations, 
the deeper his sénse of them; and the more willing 
his friend te confer, the more reluctant is he to re- 
quest, This is invariably the case with all men of 
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‘énses there are cogent reasons for this. First, in 
asking money, which is the symbol of iudustry, we 
feel that we are preferring a request which our own 
improvidence, or extravagance, or thoughtlessness, 
or hamble circumstances, have rendered necessary. 
We are thus conscious of a kind of degradation ; 
and it is the knowledge of this that prompts an 
immediate and generous response from a true, dis- 
cerning, and intelligent friend. He knows the almost 
unconquerable aversion we have overcotne in placing | 
ourselves in our present position; and, therefore, 
feeling honoured by the confidence we thus impli-| 
citly repose in him, and, intensely anxious to relieve | 
us from allembarrassment, he willingly, and at onee, | 
either places his means at our disposal, or, if these 
are deficient, provides for our necessities by laying 
himself under obligations to others. And, second, | 
because the vicissitudes of life and the changes of 
fortune are so numerous, varied, and uncertain, 
that the thought of the possibility of injuring our 
friend, by our inability to meet our engagements, | 
induces timidity and difidence; we love our friend— | 
we would not injure him fer a world—and should 
we fail to refund at the titne he requires it the | 
thoney we have reevived, this would cost us more | 
agony and pain than the continuance of our present 
indigence, and the perplexities and trials of res 
angusta domi. | 

This reserve, then, is exemplary and laudable. | 
It is the mark of & superior nature. 

After thus eulogising this feature in the character 
of Bassanio, it will seeth strange to the reader that. 
Antonio, whom we have represented as the model | 
and pattern of a genuine friend, should have been 
displeased with it, and shonld have aetually miscon- 
strued it into a mark of personal indignity. | 

According to the Shakspetrian idea of friendship, | 
Bassanio is right, end Antonio fs just. This is 
paradoxical, but true. The explication lies here. 
The Merchant, in all probability, had never been in | 
straitened circumstances; heuee, he hadnever known | 
what it was to solicit peeuttiiary aid from another. 
Judging from his own generous willingness to assist 
his friends, he knew nothing experimentally of the’ 
peculiar feelings that agitated « suppliant, But) 
place himeelf in the position of that éuppliant, and | 
the very generosity, and dignity, and kindness of | 
his nature, would all concur in producing that) 
anxious diffidence, that timid reserve, which at pre- | 
sent he cannot understand. Thus it is that onr'! 
dramatist, by exhibiting similar eouls in different | 
positions, develops the various congruent, thongh 
apparently contradictory, phases of the phenomena 
of friendship. 

There is a remarkable expression put into the 
lips of Antonio, which teaches an important and 
never-to-be-forgotten trath. To Bassanio, he says, 
‘‘If your purpose stand, as you yourself still do, 
within the eye of honour, theu be assured my whole 
resources lie at your command.’’ The foundations 
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of a permanent amicable alliance must rest on the 
broad principles of honour and of truth. Remove 
these, and the entire strueture is dissolved, the whole 
fabric crumbles into ruius. All that is useful and 


beautiful must be good, Friendship, the avost use- 
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based on rectitude, and adofned with virtué. Among 
the vicious, the dissolute, the unprincipled, that fair 
offspring of refined humanity is unknown, She 
reserves her sunny smiles, her benignant blessings, 
for the sons and daughters of fidelity, purity, and 
love. Stand always within “ the eye of honour,”’ 
and friendship will shed her selectest influences and 
her fairest flowers around the weary pilgrimage of 
life. 

In scene III, of the first act we have Antonio 
and Bassanio’s rencontre with the Jow. The as- 
sumed amiability and kindness of Shylock, under 
whieh he conceals a dark and bloody purpose of 
revenge, is placed in marked and startling contrast 
with the open, manly, guileless, disposition of 
Antonio, and the tender, watchful, solicitous love 
of Bassanio. The worst and the best of the species 
are brought face to face. The revolting hideous- 
ness of hate, and the attractive beauty of love— 
the tortuous deeeitfulness of hypocrisy, and the 
plain atraightforwardness of honesty—the despic- 
able baseness of dissimulation, and the exalted 
maguanimity of candour—are so exhibited as to 
produce a profound aversion for the one, and an 
elevated attachment to the other. 

The next revelation of the nature of this friend- 
ship is presented in the interview between Salarino 
and Salanio in the strects of Venice. Salarino has 
heard a remote whisper of the loss of a fine vessel 
on the Goodwin Sands, He fears it may be An- 
tonio’s, aud, animated by a gencrous affection, he 
pays this beautiful tribute to his friend ;— 

“ A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I saw Bassauio and Antonio part; 
Bassanio told him he would make some speed 
Of his return. We answered, ‘ Do not so- 
Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very riping of the time ; 
And for the Jew'’s bond, whieh he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love. 
Be merry, and employ your chiefest thoughts 
‘To courtship, tnd such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become von there.’ 
And, even there, his eyes being bic with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his band bebiod him, 
And, with affection wond’rous sensible, 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand—and so they parted.” 

What a touching description of a farewell scene. 
Antonio here again displays his heroie self-denial 
and his manly tenderness of heart. ‘* Slubber not 
business for my sake, If you can thereby fur- 
ther your interests, I would consent even te your 
forgetting me for a while.” The thought, however, 
is too much for him, It opens the fountains of 
tears, and, unable to say anything more, he turns 
aside—as if to coneeal his emotions—and, ‘‘ with 
affection wond’rous sensible,” wrings Bassanio's 
hand, and then, in silent sadness, leaves the mourn- 
fulspot. Can any scene, except that miraculous 
one in the 4th acc of this play, furnish us with 
a more powerful and effective antidote against 
the Hobbist theory of morals? Shakspeare 
has done more to demolish that theory than an; 
other philosopher. We feel, we know, by the testi. 
mony of our own consciousness and experience, 
that such examples of disinterested, unselfish affee- 
tion cannot by any means be fare, The picture 
clisits an immediate sentiment of sympathy and 
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approbation, which produces an invincible aversion 
to the cold, degrading views of human nature 
adopted by the heartless, ungenerous philosopher. 

When such an adieu-scene as this is painted be- 
tween individuals of opposite sexes, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of the poet, we know that inferior 
motives and subordinate sentiments may operate, 
and diminish our admiration and delight; but when 
man and man, woman and woman, are brought into 
this situation, our feelings are without alloy, and we 
involuntarily ascend from the loveliness of moral ex- 
cellence in the creature, to its fount and origin in the 
Creator, Heaven, we begin to perceive, wi!l be but 
friendship in its highest form. Every heart there will 
love the Great Heart of the Universe; and, loving the 
same object, they will love one another. No selfish 
aims, no interested ends, can be there—all are ab- 
sorbed in the love of perfect love, and all are con- 
sequently absorbed in all. Depressed here by the 
local separation of united spirits, we anticipate 
with delight their everlasting union in that bright 
and happy world where farewells are unknown. 

Salanio replies to this ‘well-turned and well- 
merited compliment to Antonio— 


“T think he only loves the world for him.” 


In marked contrast to this is Valentine’s speech 
in the “‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ after the dis- 
covery of Proteus’ infidelity :— 


“T count the world a stranger for thy sake.” 


Upon this passage we remarked: “ Let our 
readers here seriously contemplate the sweeping 
circumference of the crime of infidelity. It not only 
alienates a heart from an individual, but poisons it 
for the world. Valentine has not only lost Proteus; 
he has also lost his species,’’ In the words of Sa- 
lanio we have the absolute converse. 

Antonio loves Bassanio, and, through Bassanio, 
his species. With the fair image of truth, and 
charity, and faithfulness before him, in this solitary 
individual, he cannot think ill of his kind. Bas- 
sanio is to him the type of universal humanity; 
and in that type he beholds a beauty and a comeli- 
ness that chains his heart indissolubly to the race, 
Antonio’s was a spirit of a higher order ; and there 
are few such that have not often heard the dread 
footsteps of misanthropy, in‘their lonely chambers, 
resounding through the deep silence of their soul. 
What thought arrests the approaching anarch? The 
thought of a beloved and a loving friend. Men 
have assailed and slandered my character; heaped 
epithets of foulest opprobrium on my name; checked, 
by cold reserve and frigid selfishness, my ardent 
aspirations of honourable ambition; regarded with 
jealousy my purest motives; and misconstrued, with 
relentless cruelty, my noblest, justest, highest sen- 
timents. Shall I not retire from such a world—a 
world that I cannot please—a world that I cannot 
love-—a world that cannot know me—and a world 
that will not understand me? Shall I not bury my- 
self in the bosom of seclusion, and, in solitary 
sadness, lapse silently away into the melancholy 
oblivion of death and the grave? But see! on the 
dim horizon of my stormy, night-wrapped soul as- 
cends ~~formofaman, His features are familiar 


—hisvo. ““notunknown. It isih form—it is! 
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the voice—they are the features of my friend. Tho 
world may malign, traduce, asperse, and hate me 
but here is one whose lips were never opened but in 
praise, aud whose heart never beat but with love. 
I'll lose myself in him; I’ll submerge my sorrows 
in his affection ; I'll love that very world that dis. 
likes and injures me, because he isa sonof humanity. 
I'll look no longer at mankind with my own eyes, and 
through the medium of theirharsh and cruel conduct, 
I'll regard them throuyh the spirit of my friend ; 
Pil love them through the channel of his heart. 
If he prove unfaithful, then I’ll count the world a 
stranger for his sake ; but if he continue steadfast 
and unchanged, I'll love the world for him. 
There is no philanthropy without friendship ; there 
are no universal cosmopolitan sympathies without 
friendship. It is, par excellence, the ligament of so- 
ciety, the fascicular bond of the world, and the mighty 
keystone of the arch of the universe. Man or angel, 
isolated, is misery and wretchedness : man or angel, 
united, is happiness and peace. This arises, un- 
questionably, from imperfection and finitude. God 
alone can. live alone, because He is perfect and in- 
finite; He existed throughout the unbeginuing 
cycles of a past eternity, when no creatures hymned 
his praise, and no intelligence proclaimed his wis- 
dom and his love; and then he existed in the 
enjoyment of blessedness that could never be in- 
creased, and that could never be diminished—a 
blessedness springing solely from the contemplation 
and love of his own underived and incommunicable 
excellencies. Himself was, and is, and shall be, suffi- 
cient to himself; but man, angels, archangels—every 
order and species of finite, intelligent, moral beings— 
are dependenton oneanother and on Him, and attain 
complete and unbroken happiness only in loving the 
Lord their God with all their heart, and with all 
their soul, and with all their strength, and with all 
their mind, and their neighbour as themselves. 

The next insight into this singularly beautiful 
friendship is afforded by Antonio’s letter. Bas- 
sanio has won, at Belmont, the golden fleece, fair 
Portia. His joy is complete, his happiness without 
alloy. But hark! a knock, a messenger from 
Venice, bearing a letter from Antonio. Bassanio 
anxiously seizes it ; but beautifully pauses with— 

“Ere I ope’ this letter, 
I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth.” 

His heart is too eager to learn tidings of his 
friend’s welfare, to bear the temporary suspense of 
a letter, “ Tell me, at once—how fares my well- 
beloved Antonio?” Receiving a doubtful answer, 
he breaks the seal, and reads— 

“Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried ; my creditors 
grow cruel; my estate is very low ; my bond to the Jew is forfeit ; 
and since, in paying it, it is impossible I should live, all debts are 
cleared between you and me, if I might but see you at my death. 
Notwithstanding, use your pleasure—if your love do not persuade 
you to come, let not my letter.” ' 

There is a sad earnestness, a dignified resigna- 
tion, a calm resolution, about these lines, They 
reveal a soul of the highest type, prepared not only 
to suffer the loss of all earthly possessions. with 
tranquil magnapvimity, but to yield up even life 
itself for the welfare of the friend he loves. We 
have already had one of the strongest proofs of the 





| sincerity and devotedness of his attachment; we 
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here have the strongest, the last, the crowning test 
of all. That there should be a principle in man, of 
strength sufficient to conduct him to a cruel death 
with cheerfulness, to save his friend, proclaims him 
kindred to the Deity. 

One request. alone, Antonio makes before he 
dies ; and that is, that Bassanio should be a wit- 
ness of his end. This is singularly true to nature. 
First, because friendship delights to present before 
its object the most irrefragable and indubitable 
evidences of its constancy and love; and, second, 
because the object suffering is always supported by 
the presence of the object loved. These two motives 
induced Antonio to say, 

“Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt ; and then I care not.” 

Before proceeding to the judgment scene, we must 
direct attention for a liitle to Portia. Bassanio, 
overwhelmed with grief, is urged away by her from 
Belmont. She would not for the world he should 
remain a moment more in her society, while the 
life of his friend is in peril. She offers to pay 
the whole debt, and to discharge the faithful mer- 
chant. Moreover, lest the Jew should pertina- 
ciously demand his bond, she secretly devises the 
means of rescue, Lorenzo, the husband of Shy- 
lock’s daughter, Jessica, struck with admiration 
at her self-dénial and disinterested generosity, ex- 
claims, 

“Madam! although I speak it in your presence, 
Yon have a noble and a true conceit 


Of God-like amity.” 
To this she replies :— 


“TI never did repent for dving good, 
Nor shall I do now, for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit ; 
Which makes me think that this Autonio, 
Being the busom-lover of my lord, 
Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestowed 
Tn purchasing this semblance of iny soul 
From out the state of hellish cruelty !” 


There is sound philosophy here, and a distinct 
verification of the first half of our proposition— 
“Friendship is based on similarity and contrast.” 
Portia justly reasons when she thinks that Antonio 
must necessarily resemble Bassauio in all the lead- 
ing features of his character and mapners—similia 
similibus, noscitur a sociis, are axiomatic. She, how- 
ever, goes a little too far when she includes “ linea- 
ments” in the series of resemblances. But she was a 
woman, and this is her excuse. 

Here, again, we see the expansive and diffusive 


influence of this relation. It first chains you in || 


sweetest bonds to a single individual, then to all he 
loves, and then to the whole circle of humanity. 
We have no confidence in the theory of those who 
would have us believe that we must first embrace, 
in the ample folds of our affections, all the my- 
riads of the world’s population, and then, proceed- 
ing inwards by a system of concentric circles, ar- 
rive at last at the solitary central individual. No; 
we must begin at the individual, and end with the 
species, Our love must be like the wavy circle 
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} You may as well use question with the wolf 


produced by the projection of a stone into the calm, 
deep sea, which widens and extends till it loses 
itself amid the distant waters of the boundless 
waste, It may here be objected—aAs it is impos- 
sible that we can love as friends without first lov- 
ing as worshippers of Deity ; as our affections must 
flow to man through the medium of God; and as He 
is infinite; do wenot thus first love theuniversal, and 
then the particular ?—do we not first love the All- 
/embracing, and then the all-embraced? Our answer 
|is this, that while it is perfectly true that, in order 
‘to a stable, disinterested, genuine friendship, we 
| must first love that Being from whom all our affee- 
tions spring, and to whom all our affections should 
‘return, we love Him not as many, but as one—not 
‘as multitude, but as unity—not as an abstract uni- 
versal diffusion, but as a distinct personality, We 
love Him as an individual Being—we love Him first 
‘as the centre, then as the circumference, of the 
‘universe. Thus, in loving primarily the Deity, we 
‘do actually proceed from the one to the many, from 
the simple to the complex, from unity to multi- 
tude, from the particular to the universal, from the 
solitary individual to the mighty class of Being. 
The fourth act we conceive the chef d’auvre of 
\Shakspeare, It is a drama in itself. In compari- 
‘son every prior scene is but a tame preliminary, and 
the whole following act, however rich in poetry, 
but an insignificant sequel. To the Duke's expres- 
sion of generous sympathy, Antonio replies— 


“T have heard 
Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
Hiis rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fary, and am armed 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 
‘Lhe very tyranny and rage of his.” 





_ Here stands the martyr to friendship, He is 
calm, firm, unmoved ; no signs of trepidation dis- 
turb the deep placidity and resignation of his 
features. Strange that a spirit so attuned to lore, 
so linked to haman sympathies, so attached to life 
‘for its amenities, so sensitive to its sdered happiness, 
should thus tranquilly surrender his earthly beivg 
to the ineensed cruelty and demoniac hate of a 
‘revengeful Jew. In the tenderest and gentlest 
'souls there lives a beroie fortitude and sublime dis- 
‘regard of death in its most terrible and hideous 
form, that excites a reverential wonder, and pro- 
claims the high origin and end of man, There is no 
‘braggartism about Antonio, and yet see how he 
_beholds the king of terrors, It is the mens conscia 
recti that sustains him, It is the conviction that 
he dies the victim of an undying love that nerves 
his spirit for the dread encounter, and, with “a 
quietness of spirit,” prepares him to meet his me- 


lancholy fate. He has loved, and ly loved, 
and he is not unwilling to give this echuainating 


test of its mysterious depth; and when Bassanio, 


distracted, pleads with frantic energy with the 
Jew, he thus mildly dissuades him from his hope- 
less task— 
“I pray you, think you question with the Jew. 
You may as well go stand upon the beach 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
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Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
When they are fretted with the gusts of Heaven; 
You may as well do anything most hard 
As seck to soften that, (than which what’s harder *) 
His Jewish heart. Therefore, I do beseech you 
Make no more offers, use no further means, 
, But, with all brief and plain conveniency 
t me have judgment, and the Jew his wil 

In this there is exquisite pathos and exquisite 
poetry. 

But the Doctor of Laws is announced. Bas- 
tanio derives new encouragement. He tries to 
eheer his friend, and declares— 

“ The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Fre thou shalt lose for nie one drop of blood!” 
This is the resolution of a noble nature, and sub- 
limes the character of Bassanio. Antonio per- 
suasively replies— 
“Tam a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death; the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest tothe ground: and so let me. 
You cannot better be employed, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph.” 


gg 


‘*Y have been smitten with the shafts of fortune; 
adversity has frowned upon my earthly lot. Let 
me die; and live thou, to benefit and bless thy 
kind, and ‘write mine epitaph.’” Antonio sees 
the immortality and glory of an epitaph written 
by the man he died to save. And yet there is no 
impurity of motive here, for it would proclaim to 
generations yet unborn the moral beauty and the 
transcendent excellence of genuine friendship. It 
would teach mankind how to live and how to die. 
It would confound the misanthrope, and consoli- 
date the union of society. 

One scene more, and we close. Judgment has 
been pronounced against the merchant. The in- 
violable laws of Venice sanction Shylock’s bond. 
Antonio thus bids a final farewell— 


“ Give me your hand, Bassanio. Fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom. It is still her ase 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view, with hollow eye and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty ; from which lingering penanes 
Of such a misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife ; 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end, 

Say how I lov'd you, speak me fair in death, 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Repent not you that yon shall lose yeur friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

I'll pay it instantly, with all my heart.” 
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He first attempts to reconcile Bassanio to hig 
impending fate, by reminding him of his wrecked 
fortunes, his shattered hopes, his crushed and 
blighted prospects; and then enjoins him to nar. 
rate the circumstances of his death to his beloved 
wife, that she may know her husband’s worth 
and friendship’s sacred power. Like Damon, 
friendship was the goddess of his idolatry; and 
when death had closed his mortal pilgrimage, he 
ardently desired that she should be worshipped 
and adored with a devotion as intense, and a reve. 
rence as profound, as he himself had felt and 
shown. 

Bassanio, deeply moved, energetically answers— 


* Antonio, I am married to a wife, 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, ny wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me esteem’d above thy life— 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all, 
Here, to this devil, to deliver you.” 


Friendship was regarded by Shakspeare as tho 
highest degrce of spirituality of which humanity is 
capable, and hence, in this speech of Bassanio, all 
human things, and all human relations, are sub- 
ordinated to its claims. He makes Bassanio ready 
to sacrifice his loving spouse, his worldly possessions, 
even his own life, all that is dear and valuable on 
earth, freely and unhesitatingly upon its altar. 

Of course, every one is acquainted with the sequel 
of the judgment scene. ‘The Jew is bafiled and 
beggared. ‘The friends, transported at their pro- 
vidential deliverance, set out together for the seat 
of Portia, where they spend a delightful season of 
festivity, and tasteagain the sweets of friendship, to 
which they had, by an almost miraculous interposi- 
tion, been restored. 

In fine, if our readers receive as much benefit and 
pleasure as ourselves in tracing the interesting his- 
tory of this faithful pair, they will not regret the 
hour they have devoted to their portraits in the 
gallery of the ‘* Amicitie Shakspeariane.”’ 

We have been benefited, because in contemplating 
such fine specimens of human nature, we admire; in 
admiring, we esteem; in esteeming, welove;and love, 
binding the soul to the object with soft, resistless 
power, stamps upon it the very lineaments, the 
very impress of the character contemplated. While 
we regard Antonio, we become Antonio, His ethe- 
rial nature spiritualizes ours. We have also been 


pleased, because the healthy action of our moral 
powers, either in admiring or imitating the great, 
the noble, and the good, confers a satisfaction as 
| pure, and a felicity as perfect, as the soul of man 


| 


is capable of enjoying. 
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A BATCH OF BALLADS. 
BY A. PARK. 


ROSY JULY. 


Or all the tweet months of the year 
There’s none like rosy July! 

The early sun shines warm and clear, 
And flowers have open’d fully : 

All sparkling is the world at noon, 
At eve the air breathes coolly; 

Of all the sweet months of the year, 
There’s none like rosy July! 

Young April las its smiles and tears, 
Aud May its opening roses; 

And though tke sun in joy appears, 
Oft darkness round him closes. 

And even though June brings forth new bloom, 
Though Summer reigns more truly— 

Of all the sweet months of the year, 
There’s none like rosy July! 

The birds aboon are in full tune, 
With joy the woodlands ringing ; 

The haw-thorn trees perfume the breeze, 
And all the world is singing! 

The butterfly and bee sweep by, 
To blossoms open'd newly — 

Of all the sweet months of the year, 
There’s none like rosy July! 





COME, SWEET MAID. 

O come, sveet maid with me 

Where Lugar’as stream is flowing, 
While the evening sun, 

Ilis race hath run, 

And the clouds his crimson showing— 
My home is ’morg the hills, love, 

Where zephyr’s revel free, 
Two merry hearts, 
Love never parts 

Shall there unite in giee! 
Then come, sweet maid! with me 
All day we'll wander forth 

Where the wild flowers sweet are growing, 
O’er the mountain side, 
With stately pride, 

While the Summer stn is glowing. 
I'll never dream of care, love! 

When once along with thee, 
While joy and love, 
Like all above, 

Shall with us constant be; 
Then come, sweet maid! with me. 


| 
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THE HEATH-CLAD HAUNTS OF INFANCY. 


Wuewn heath is purple, verdure lies 
O’er mountain breasts in rich display; 
When Sammer-blossoms meet the eyes 
Where’er our wandering footsteps straj ; 
When caseades leap in dazzling sheen, 
And nature’s grandest form is seen, 
[ love my native hills to see, 
Those heath-clad haunts of infancy! 


I've seen Hibernia’s vernal land 
Like Titan rising from the se; 
As if some fairy with her wand 
Had form’d a world alone, and free! 
Ive seen fair Engiand’s lofty towers, 
And France in her frivolity ; 
But dearer, far, is still to me, 
Those heath-clad haunts of infancy. 


There’s not a spot on this fair earth, 

That warms my heart and charms mine ey 
That calls such joyous thoaghts to birth, 

Or can such careless hours supply, 
As those gigantic cliffs of old, 

Where clouds and tempests revel free— 
Where Summer spreads etherial gold, 

My heath-clad haunts of infancy ! 





ADIEU TO SORROW. 


Coxr, let us depart from our sorrow, 
And hear what each other may sag; 

Perhaps the bright beams of to-morrow 
Will chase ali the clouds of to-day ! 

Coatentment is better than riches, 
And easier far to be had ; 

A fig for the cares that enslave us, 
To-day we'll be merry and glad. 

So, let us depart from our sorrow. 


Our ancestors lov'd to be merry, 
Nor pined at the darkness of fate; 

They sang, and they quaff'd off their cherry 
Until every bosom grew great ! 

They chatted and laughed in their glory, 
And chased every sorrow away, 

By chanting some comical story 
That happen’d in life’s early day. 

So, let us depart from our sorrow! 





DOWN IN THE VALLEY. 
A BALLAD—FOR MUSIC. 


1. 
Downs in the valley, when the bright sun had set, 
In silence and sorrow, two found lovers met ; 
For Henry that morning had promised to go 
Afar oer the ovean, to fight England's foe. 


iT. 
Poor Mary! her heart was o’erwhelm’d with despair ; 
Woe-worn were her features, dishevelled her hair. 
She wept not—she could not—bat heav'd a deep sigh, 
As she muttered, “Oh, Henry! 1 doubt I shall die!” 


Ill. 
“ Nay! speak not of dying, my Mary,” said he; 
“ With wealth and with honours I'll come back to thee; 
And here in this valley wil) build thee a home, 


While I never again from my Mary shall roam.” 


Iv. 
She heard, but replied not ; she ceased e’en to sigh ; 
No word from her lip, and no tear from her eye. 
He kiss’d the fair statue, then took him to fight ; 
For he dared not look more on that soul-melting sight. 





| 
| 
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Second Part. 


v. 
Down in that valley, when five long years had gone, 
One even'ng strayed Mary, stili grieving, alone. 

She gazed on the spot where that parting took place, 
While the tear-drops of mem'ry suifused her sweet face. 
vi. 

She heard coming footsteps—was hastening away, 


When a voiee cried, “Oh, stay Mary! stay, my love, stag !” 


She knew it—she turned—in a moment was pressed 

To the heart of her Heary—her sorrows at rest. 
a 

“ Said I not, my dear Mary, I'd come back from 6a, 

With honours and wealth, and a heart true to thee ? 

Now I've gold on my shoulder, and gold in my purse, 

And my heart you will fied’s not a farthing the worte, 
vill. 

“ Now, look up, dearest Mary, the wars are all o'er ; 

Our foes are subdued, and we'll never more ; 

For here I will anchor the rest of my 

And leave the big world to its noise and its strife.” 

Cou Baz Brows. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 


In the galaxy of brilliant names which illumi- 
nate our military annals, there are probably few 
which Britons regard with more honest pride, and 
almost affectionate interest, than that of the young 
and gallant Wolfe. This arises, not less from his 
consummate genius in the art of war, than from 
the nobleness of soul and gentleness of disposition 
by which he was distinguished; while the sentiment 
in his favour ig deepened, and our feclings stimu- 
lated, by reflecting on the splendour of his great 
and final achievement, when, on the heights of 
Abraham, victory snatched him too soon from his 
country, and claimed him as herown. Anything, 
therefore, which tends to illustrate the life and cast 
of thought of this excellent man, and real hero, can- 
not fail to prove interesting. A small packet of 
letters, written by Wolfe to a very intimate friend 
and brother officer, having been lately discovered 
amongst the papers of a relative of that friend, in 
Glasgow, access has been kindly allowed to them, 
and permission given to make extracts. 

But, before approaching these letters, now for 
the first time made public, and roused from the dust 
of nearly a century, some remarks on the aspect of 
the times in which Wolfe lived, and a brief sketch 
of his own history, seem to be necessary, in order 
to elucidate the contents of the packet, and that 
the import may be better understood. 

James Wolfe was born on the 2d January, 1727, 
at Westerham,in Kent. This pretty little town is 
situated near the west border of the county, on the 
declivity of a hill overlooking the romantic stream 
of the Dart, which rises in the vicinity, and, after 
pursuing a meandering course through a district 
of much natural beauty, falls into the Thames, be- 
low London. Jle was the only son of the veteran 
General Edward Wolfe, who had distinguished 
himself under Marlborough, and in the suppression 
of the Scotch Rebellion of 1715. Destined, in like 
manner, for the profession of arms, young Wolfe was 
taken from his studies, part of which had been at the 
College of Glasgow, and entered the regiment which 
bore his father’s name, at the early age of fifteen. 
This was in 1741, only four years previous to the 
last Rebellion. The period at which he thus be- 
came a soldier was one of uncommon interest in 
the national history, It was in the interval be- 
tween two rebellions, when the northern part of the 
island, but more especjally that section iucluded in 
the Highlands, was comparatively little known and 
little cared for. Indeed, of the Highlands it may 
safely be said that the greatest ignorance had, till 
about the year of Wolfe's birth, prevailed, The 
edge of the ancient animosity between the people 
of the northern and the southern divisions of this 
island, now happily broken and removed, was still 
keen, The Scottish mind was filled with distrust; 
it rankled with the remembrance of the treachery 
which forced on Scotland the then hated Union. 
The Hanoverian succession was by no means popu- 
lar in the north; and men’s minds fluctuated 


between the old and the new race of kings. 
The Rebellion of 1715, and the prominent part 








taken in it by the mountain clans, had, however, 
seriously alarmed the Government of that day, and 
prompted a more close inspection of Scotland and 
her warlike hill-tribes. As already said, little was 
known of the Highlands, beyond what fatal ex- 
perience had recently taught, namely, that their 
dreary recesses were filled with wild and hardy 
warriors, who held the comparatively peaceful men 
of the plains in contempt, for cultivating vocations 
opposed to their own, of clan-strifeand war. They 
were, therefore, ready, on the least signal from their 
chiefs, to descend with the fury of a mountain teim- 
pest on the inhabitants of the Lowlands, and carry 
devastation around them, with little or no check at 
the hands of a timid government. 

There is a very curious and instructive report to 
George I., by Wade, the intelligent and able mili- 
tary officer he had sent to reconnoitre the High- 
lands, and bring back an account of their military 
strength, resources, and prevalent politieal senti- 
ment, with such suggestions as seemed to the Gene- 
ral best calculated to hold this troublesome frontier 
in check, and promote the internal improvement of 
the hill-country. The report bearsdate31st January, 
1725, shortlybeforethe monarch ’sdeath, and ten vears 
after the Rebellion of 1715, which, as already said, 
Wolfe’s father had assisted in suppressing. This 
ablereportischaracterised bythe discrimination and 
calm, good sense for which Wade was remarkable. 
In it he gives an account of the features of the wild 
region, estimating the fighting men at about 22,000, 
of whom fully one half were disaffected to the 
King, the kind and quality of their arms, mode of 
warfare, and cattle-thieving propensities. It con- 
tains a recommendation to have the clans properly 
disarined, their country held with a firm grasp by 
means of forts, and rendered more accessible to the 
King’s troops by lines of military roads. How 
curious to read his description of a country and 
a people, then nearly as dangerous to visit as the 
American wilds, but which is now the favourite 
retreat of royalty itself for recreation from the 
weight of State cares, and the chosen resort of 
tourists from every clime. 

The report was acted upon. To Wade was as- 
signed the duty of carrying out his own recommen- 
dations of disarming the clans, and constructing 
the roads. The former was a delicate task, which 
he exeeuted with judicious moderation; so much 
so, that even Rob Roy wrote him a curious letter, 
still preserved, praising that moderation, and 
soliciting his clemency. The military roads were 
carried into the heart of the Scottish wilderness. 
Two main lines were formed, and attest, at the dis- 


,tance of more than 100 years, the skill of this excel- 


lent officer. He took the ancient Roman Jérs for 
his model, and, in fact, started his roads from their 
venerable lines, at nearly right angles west and 
north-west, across the dreary country, towards the 
pre-existing forts on the chain of the great Seottish 
lakes, now connected by the Caledonian Canal. 
These roads stretched over 250 miles; and 500 
soldiers laboured upwards of 11 years in their for- 
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mation. They were finished in 1737, about the 
time that Wolfe was a student at Glasgow College. 

Such was Scotland in his day; and it was in 
that country that he wrote the first of the letters 
to be quoted from. As already stated, Wolfe 
entered the atmy in 1741. Soon afterwards (the 
precise date is uncertain, but before the battle of 
Culloden) this young officer was stationed, as a 
subaltern, with a body of troops, at the smail fort 
of Inversnaid, built soon after the Rebellion of 
1715, at the mouth of the romantic gorge stretching 
between Loch Lomond and the wild and picturesque 
region round Loch Ketturin and the Trossachs, to 
keep the turbulent M‘Gregors and Rob Roy in 
cheek. This fortified ravine formed the line of 
demarkation between the countries of the bold 
M‘Gregors, and of the loyal and once numerous 
clan Buchanan; the upper shores of Loch Lomond 
skirting the former, and the lower the Buchanan’s 
territory, which last included the lofty, broad- 
shouldered Ben, and the group of beautiful, green- 
wooded islets that stud the bosom of the “ Queen 
of Scottish Lakes,’’ affording friendly access to the 
troops, or “red suldiers,’’ sent up from Dumbarton 
Castle in boats. 

The grey ruins of this antique little Inversnaid 
Fort still linger in peaceful repose. The armed 
men who there kept ward, and the fiery tribes they 
were intended to overawe, have alike long passed 
away. But there i¢ stands, as their memorial—its 
old walls, in some places, kindly sereened from the 
wild mountain blast by the mantling ivy, while the 


nettle and foxglove rustle within, as the summer) 


wind plays idly through the ruins. The little mili- 
tary graveyard, too, may still be traced, in which 
the bones of the brave mouldered into dust, with its 
small, white headstones partially hid under mossy 
tufts and tangled weeds; but still telling us, in 
quaintly-shaped letters, that parties of the Buffs 
(which afterwards fought at Culloden), and other 
regiments, from time to time lay there. 

The scene is even more impressive when viewed 
by night, with the beams of an autumnal moon 
streaming and sparkling on the dusky lake, illumi- 


nating the ruin in some places with a silvery light, || 


and throwing the deep, elongated shadows of other 
portions on the pale background. Silenee, the 
most profound, reigns, broken only at intervals by 
the low moan of the night-wind, and the melan- 
choly ery of the owl, as of some sprite wailing over 
the past. 

We can imagine the talented young soldier, sur- 
rounded by the grandeur of nature, which must have 
made a deep impression on his sensitive mind, 
studying, in this little Highland fortlet, that art 
which, at no distant day, was to make his name 
illustrious. How long Wolfe remained at Inver 
snaid and Dumbarton is uncertain; but we next 
find him serving under the Duke of Cumberland, 
at the battle of Culloden, in 1746. Wolfe mast 


have had rapid promotion, for he was by that time 
a Major (at the age of 20), and acted as aide-de- 
camp to the worthless General Hawley on that 
bloody day. 

Never was there a greater contrast than between 
the bratal Cumberland and the amiable young 


major. The latter, brave as a lion, yet kindly in 
his disposition as a young child; the former, the 
counterpart of a tiger in all its cruelty and blood- 
thirstiness. Wolfe, a prodigy of military skill ; 
Cumberland, indebted to the accident of being a 
king’s son for a command which tarnished our arms 
‘at Fontenoy, outraged humanity in Scotland, and, 
at a later period, compelled him to retire from the 
army, a disgrace to his profession, haunted by the 
ghosts of the murdered old men, the wounded brave, 
the helpless women and children ruthlessly eat down 
by this detestable and well-named “human butcher,” 
A single illustration will show the truth of this con- 
trast. Whenriding over the field of battle, after the 
engagement, the Duke observed the young Colonel 
of the Frazer Regiment lying wounded. Frazer 
praised himself on his elbow, and looked at Cumber- 
land, who, offended, turned and said, ‘* Wolfe! 
shoot me that Highland scoundrel, who thus dares 
to look upon us with so insolent a stare!” Wolfe, 
horrified at this inhuman order, coolly replied that 
his commission was at his Royal Highness’s dis- 
posal, but that he never would consent to become 
an executioner. Other officers also refusing, a 
private soldier, at the Duke’s command, shot the 
gallant, wounded young F’razer betore his eyes! 

In the following year (1747), Wolfe distinguished 
himself very much by his personal bravery at 
the battle of Lafeldt, in Austrian Flanders. He 
was present at every engagement during that war, 
and never without distinction. He also applied 
himself closely, not only to the improvement of his 
own military talents, but to the introduction and 
‘maintenance of the most exact discipline in the 
corps, then generally too little attended to. This 
‘he did without any unnecessary severity, He 
showed himself, in all his relations, a good, a brave, 
‘an intelligent, and high-minded soldier. 

In 1749, the year after the peace, he was sta- 
tioned in Glasgow, and, during his stay there, was 
/promoted Lieutenant-Colonel of Kingsley’s Regi- 
‘ment. But the Glasgow of that period was a very dif- 
‘ferent towh from the city of the present day. Its 
| population did not exceed 20,000; and it did not 
stretch farther along its now great arterial street, 
than the head of Stockwell on the west, and 
| where the old Saracen’s Head Inn yet stands, at the 
“ancient Gallowgate port, on the east. Indeed, it 
_was in that very year that this fine old hotel, the 
first, and for many a day the most celebrated in 
the city, and west of Scotland, was erected. There 
were no barracks in Glasgow then; and Wolfe, de- 
| sirous of retirement to pursue his studies in Latin 
/and Mathematics, which had been interrupted by 
his early admission into the army, lodged a short 
|way out of town, in the now droll-looking old yil- 
luge of Camlachie, then quite a raral spot. The 











years ago, and stood at the north-west eorner of the 
road leading down to a villa afterwards built, and 
named Crownpoint, after one of the celebrated 
scenes of conflict in North America, This residence 
of Wolfe was a small, quaint-looking, tw 

house; and we cau fancy the young Colonel, in this 
primitive and peaceful abode, at the age of twenty 
two, acquiring part of bis education through the 
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house he lived in was pulled down only three or four. - 
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instrumentality of a Glascow schoolmaster! 


This 
we learn from the first letter of the series to be 
afterwards quoted. Let not people think slight-|! 
ingly of Camlachie village, in connection with 
Wolfe’s name. It is the most ancient of the su- 
burbs, and is mentioned in the chartulary of Glas- 
gow prior to the year 1,300, the days of Sir William 
Wallace and Robert the Bruce. The name is 
genuine Celtic, and has been imposed at a very 
remote time. The etymology is “the crooked | 
water,” singularly descriptive of the tortuous burn 
which intersects the village, and there forms the | 
boundary of the royalty. 





While thusstationedin Glasgow, Wolfe was called 
upon to the somewhat inglorious duty of suppress- | 
ing a riot in the town, caused by a party of resur- | 
rectionists raising a dead body! It is uncertain 
how long Wolfe remained at Glasgow; but it would 
rather appear, from one of the letters, that he was | 

still therein 1750, By this time the friend to whom | 
they were written had embarked, with a division | 
of the army, under Cornwallis, for the purpose | 
of settling a strong British colony in Nova Scotia, | 
which had been much neglected. The town of; 
Halifax, fortified with a wooden palisade, began! 
to rise in the wilderness, At that time Britain still | 
held the splendid region, now the United States, | 
and the French possessed Canada. There was much | 
bickering between the two countries, in regard to 
the encroachments by France on the British terri-| 
tory, more particularly along the Ohio. This ended 
in that war, which, a few years after, drew Wolfe 
to his destiny. This will explain the circumstances | 
under which the second, and some of the other let- 
ters, were written by him to his friend. 
We find from this curious correspondence that, in 
1751, Wolfe had been removed to Banff; and he 
appears to have finally quitted Scotland in, or prior | 
to, 1754. Some curious matter will be found in) 
letters Nos. 4, 6, 7, expressive of Wolfe’s views of 
the Highlands, and the proper way of keeping 
them in subjection, consequent on his rqsidence i in, | 
and observation of, that section of the kingdom. | 
Without following him in all his movements, it! 
may be said that, when the elder Pitt came into 
power, in 1757, he resolved, if possible, to remove | 
the stains which various reverses had thrown on) 
our arins, by employing officers of known skill andj) 
enterprise, instead of those imbeciles who had been 
too often in command under former administrations, | 
more particularly that of the Duke of Neweastle. | 
Amovg the first of Pitt’s plans was a descent on 
the French coast at Rochefort. In this affair 
Wolfe was employed. But the warlike minister | 
erred, in not sufficiently defining his plan of ope- 
ration, and in dividing and frittering the command 
among no less than seven officers. The consequences 
were what might have been expected. Differences 
of opinion arose among the commanders, followed 
by irresolution and fatal delays. ‘Wolfe in vain 
urged instant and vigorous action. In this he was 
seconded by the gallant young Howe, a naval offi- 
cér with whom he had contracted a close intimacy 
as a kindred spirit; but to no purpose. They were 





over-ruled by the other five; and, finally, the en- 
terprise completely failed. The troops returned to 





vreat execution. 
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England, and Wolfe and Howe were not backward 
in expressing their indignation at the blundering 
which led to this unsuccesafal result. Wolfe's sen. 
| timents on this expedition are expressed in the 
‘letter No. 9, written to his friend after comine 
| home. 4 

Pitt now turned his attention to the French 
possessions in North America, and determined to 
strike a blow there. An expedition was accordingly 
ordered against Louisbourg, the principal town of 


Cape Breton. Wolfe was again employed. The 
principal command was committed to General 


Amherst, a good officer, having under him Wolfe 
Nee three other brigadiers, with a foree of 13,000 
men, and a powerful fleet. The expedition sailed 
from England early in 1758. The letter No, 1) 
was written immediately before embarking. In 
this important affair Wolfe behaved with the 
greatest skill and intrepidity. Louisbourg had a 
numerous garrison; and the shore, for mere than 
seven miles, was defended by a chain of posts, with 
intrenchments and batteries, In order to distract 
the enemy’s attention a false attack was resolved on, 
to mask the realone which was to be made by Wolfe. 
His division consisted of the grenadiers and light in- 
infantry of the army, with Frazer’s Highlanders, 
Before break of day of the 8th June, the troops were 
embarked in the boats; and, while the false attack 
was going onunder Grigadiers Whitmore and Lau- 
renee, Wolfe’s division, under cover of the fire of 
several frigates aud sloops, dashed boldly towards 
the shore, through a tremendous surf, which upset 
several of the boats, and drowned a number of sol- 
diers, The landing-place was defended by a large 
body of French troops, intrenched behind a bat- 
tery of eight guns. They reserved their fire till 
the English came close, when they opened with 
Lut nothing could resist Wolfe’s 
impetuous attack, Ife was the first officer to leap 
on shore, amidst a shower of buliets, and issued his 
orders with his usual coolness and precision, Head- 
ding, in person, the light infantry and Highlanders, 
he earried every thing before him at the point of the 
bayonet, pursuing the enemy to the very walls of 
Louisbourg. The town was invested; and, by a 
series of skilful manccuvres on the part of Wolfe, he 
mainly contributed to the final capture of this im- 
| portant pl ace. IJlis eonduet throughout t his affair was 
ithe theme of yeneral admiration, both in the army 
‘and athome, and tended stiil more toraise him in the 
estimation of Mr. Pitt. That able minister had sig- 
nified his wish, when conferring on Wolfe the rank of 
Brigadier, preparatory to setting out on the Louis- 
bourg expedition, that, immediately after its ter- 
mination, he should return to England, instead of 
remaining with the troops abroad. Wolfe accord- 
ingly did so, and the letter No. 12 was written 
after his return. In it, he comments freely on the 
expedition, and does not appear to have thought at 
all favourably of the plan of attack ; in fact, he says 
he anticipated arepulse. This letter is the last of 
the packet, and is the more interesting as being 
dated only about two months before departing again 
for America on his final and memorable campaign 
against Quebce. 

The object of Pitt's wish to have Wolfe back to 
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England was now madeknown. He had determined 
to give him the principal command in a still more 
important expedition which he had planned. It 
was tobe on a great scale, and to embrace three 
distinct objects. The chief part, however, was the 
capture of Quebec, the key to the French do- 
minions in Canada, The plan, in all its parts, 
was this:—Wolfe, with a large body of troops, 


and aided by a powerful fleet, was to sail up the, 


St. Lawrence, and besiege Quebec. Amherst, 
the Commander-in-chief in British America, with 
12,000 men, was to attack Ticonderago and 
Crownpoint (from which wo had formerly been 
repulsed), both situated in a very formidable 
pass; while General Prideanx was to invest 
the strong fort near the Falls of Niagara, 
eommanding the approach to the great lakes. 
These two last officers, after accomplishing the 
capture of the places assigned to them, were to find 
their way to Quebee, and assist Wolfe, the strength 
of whose division was not considered sufficient by 
itself to effect the capture of a fortress considered 
the strongest in America. In short, all the prin- 
cipal French posts were to be attacked at once. 

Accordingly, Wolfe left England on the 17th of 
February, 1759, after having been promoted to the 
rank of Major-General. Three young brigadiers 
of talentaccompanied him, nota single veteran officer 
of note being employed: Suffice it to say, that the 
two portions of the grand plan, under Amherst and 
Prideaux, were successful, though the latter was 
killed in the trenches; but difficulties prevented 
the forces of either from forming a junction with 
Wolfe. He was, therefore, left alone, with a very 
inadequate division of troops, not exceeding 8000 
men, to undertake the important task assigned to 
him. Only faney such an enterprise devolved on 
a young officer, such as Wolfe was, of 33: But 
he was not to be daunted, even by the most formid- 
able difficulties. 

In order, however, to form a better estimate of 
Wolfe’s arduous task, it seems necessary to describe 
briefly the position and aspect of the fortress, des- 
tined to immortalise England’s young General. 
Quebee stands on the summit of steep cliffs, at the 
confluence of two rivers—the great St. Lawrence, 
and the inferior stream of St. Charles. These 
rivers, associated with gloomy ravines and dismal 
rocks, rendered the plateau, on which the French 
eapital stood, nearly inaccessible on three sides. 


The mighty American river flowed solemnly and || 


impressively along the base. The breadth of the 
stream is narrowed at this point to little more than 
amile. A short way farther down, and nearly in 
the centre of the river, stands the large and fertile 
island of Orleans, the westernmost point of which is 
considerably elevated, and within cannon-range of 
Quebec. This almost impregnable French fortress 
(the Gibraltar of America) bristled with cannon, 
which commanded and swept the subjacent waters; 
it was skilfully fortified, and flanked by the most 
formidable intrenchments, while within its massive 
ramparts lay upwards of ten thousand of the best 

s of France, under a young French Marquis 
whose military renown eminently fitted him to sue- 
tain his country’s honour, and measure his sword 





| 


| 





with victory’s brave son. It is both an impressive 
and affecting incident, inscribed on war's dread 
page, that two young heroes, each far separated 
from his fatherland by the broad, stormy billows 
of the vast Atlantic, and left to his own skill and 
resources, should have been selected, respectively, 
by England and France, to lead their veteran 
| troops—a duty heretofore assigned, on the battle. 
fields of Europe, chiefly to those whose plumes sur- 
mounted the farrowed brows and whitened locks of 
age, and whose energies had been severely tested 
‘in many a hard-fought campaign. Montcalm and 
Wolfe were, indeed, of kindred minds, and each 
knew the other's value as a skilful soldier, exerting 
| their military talents in the cause of their native 
land. 

Such was Quebec, and such were the leaders who 
were to play for the prize. Both were conscious of 
the magnitude of the stake, and both were resolved 
to triumph. The Gallic war-eagle stood high on 
his eyrie, holding with firm grasp the key of the 
French possessions in the west, his sharp piercing 
glance thrown proudly, yet anxiously, over the 

wild waste, in calm expectation of the coming Bri- 
tish lion, so soon to make his fatal spring, and wrest 
from Gaul the eagle’s sacred charge. 

The fleet which conveyed Wolfe's little army was 
under Admiral Saunders. It beeume necessary to 
ascertain the soundings of the channel between the 

‘island of Orleans and Quebec; and here another 
| young man, whose foot was then only about to 
|ascend the steps of Famo’s Great Temple, distin- 
guished himself. The difficult and dangerous duty 
‘of taking the soundings was intrusted to Cook— 
afterwards so celebrated as a navigator, destined 
to explore the vast mysterious oceans of the south, 
‘and the west, and carry the white man’s name 
jand the torch of civilization to the hitherto un- 
iknown lands which rear their voleanic peaks, ex- 
‘hibit the wondrous marine arehitecture of the 











|| coral-zoophyte, and shed a delightful tropical fra- 


grance, wafted to the weather beaten sailor ap- 
_proaching their shores, over the long, broad billows 
which furrow the blue waste of waters. Cook was 
then only 31, and acted as master of the Mereury, 
one of the ficet. He performed the service, for 
which he had been recommended by Captain Pal- 
‘liaer, in a most masterly manner, and much to 
| Wolfe’s satisfaction, as enabling him the better to 
'mature his plans. 
Wolfe disembarked a large portion of his troops 
on the river-island of Orleans, before notieed; and 
erected batteries to cannonade the town and citadel, 
which he did with much effect. Almost the Grat 
thing, however, that suggested itself to him in 
commencing hostilities, was characteristic of his 
generous heart. He wrote a polite note to Mont- 
ealin, inviting him to abandon the cruelties perpe- 
trated by the wild Indians in the French service, 
on those who fell into their power; bat this did net 
meet the favourable response duc to humanity. 
The Marquis seeing Wolfe's operations on the 
island, endeavoured to prevent them by throwing a 
strong detachment aervss the river; but he did net 
succeed. He carefully revised and strengthened all 
his own oulworks, and added others at every point 
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considered susceptibleofassault; while whole nations 
of savages, in his pay, swarmed around, keenly watch- 
ing every movement, and scalping all who ventured 
unguardedly from the Englishlines. The fleet was 
placed inimminent danger bya violent storm, which 
burst from the birth-place of the mighty stream-—- 
far up among the great lakes—and sought to over- 
whelm everything within its dismal track. Had the 
fleet been wrecked, Wolfe must have surrendered. 
Knowing this, Montcalm, in the midst of the tem- 
pest, sent down fire-ships among the thickest of the 
English fleet; but the gallant tars, defying the 
storm, launched themselves in boats on the angry 
waters, and, boldly grappling with the blazing ma- 
chines of destruction, towed them past the crowded 
vessels, and left them idly to consume themselves 
on the French shore. Fire-rafts, filled with com- 
bustibles, and explosive missiles, were next sent, 
but shared the same fate. 

Wolfe now resolved to cross, and reconnoitre. 
He did so; and, soon afterwards, landed with a 
strong body of his forces, and encamped on Mont- 
calm’s flank, below Quebec, with the deep river 
Montmorenci, celebrated for its beautiful falls, 
between them. Here Wolfe lay for a short time, iu 
expectation of receiving some intelligence of, or aid 
from, Amherst’s division; and here he also wrote 
Mr, Pitt an admirable dispatch, describing his 
operations, and assigning excellent military reasons 
for taking up the position in which he then lay. 
His object was, if possible, to draw out Montcalm 
from his formidable intrenchments, and give battle 
in the open field. With this view he made a diver- 
‘sion, by throwing Colonel Carleton across a ford 
to the French side, and, by a series of skilful 
feints and mancuvres, tempting the Marquis to 
come forth and attack him. But Montcalm was 
too wary. He saw the snare, and, knowing the 
advantageous natuie of his own strong position, 
declined battle, choosing rather to leave Wolfe 
under every disadvantage, Wolfe now conceived 
an attack on a particular point of the French in- 
trenchments, which he deemed practicable; and 
the troops were moved for this purpose, under cover 
of a brisk fire from the Centurion man-of-war; 
‘but a party of English grenadiers, who were first 
across, rushed towards the point of attack prema- 
tarely, without waitiug to be properly supported, 
and were received with such murderous volleys that 
they recoiled, and withdrew with loss, disconcerting 
entirely the General’s plan. Wolfe, labouring 
under fever, occasioned in some measure by fatigue 
and prolonged exertion on a frame not naturally 
robust,* called a council of war. In another dis- 
patch to Mr. Pitt, he stated clearly, and in his 
usual pithy style, the difficultes of the enterprise, 
bat added, “ I will do my best.” He now resolved 
to attempt a surprise; but the obstacles to this were 
as a thousand to one, from the natural and artificial 
strength of the place, and the unremitting vigilance 
of the enemy. Behind the city, the Plains of 
‘Abraham stretch away, and on this inland side the 
fortifications were ascertained to be less formidable. 
But there were heights to be surmounted of fully 
300 vertical feet before the plains could be reached. 





* Vide his own account of himself in letter No. 12. 
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The General, after consulting Admiral Saunders, 
resolved on a night-escalade of these now cele. 
brated Heights of Abraham, at a point he thought 
practicable. Could the idea possibly have suggested 
itself to his mind from recollection of the success 
of a similar nocturnal ascent, in ancient times, of 
the steep cliffs on which the Castle of Dumbarton 
stands—a stronghold which he himself had held 
and carefully examined, while a subaltern officer ? 

In order to mask this strategy, the Admiral sailed 
up the St. Lawrence a considerable distance, and 
lay at anchor, as if bent on some other object en- 
tirely. A party was sent by Montcalm to wateh 
him. But suddenly, one dark night, the Admiral, 
swiftly, and in profound silence, glided down the 
rapid current, spreading out all his boats, filled with 
troops to be landed under the selected heights, 
Nothing could exceed the caution, promptitude, and 
skill with which this was effected. The boats were 
actually seen and challenged by the French senti- 
nels clong shore; but, by the consummate address 
of an officer acquainted with French usages, the 
sentries were deceived into the idea that these were 
boats with secret supplies for the garrison; and thus 
the whole were allowed to pass quietly and un- 
molested. The strength of the current and tide 
carried the boats a little way beyond the point 
Wolfe had intended ; but they were brought-to at 
a place where a narrow pathway, or track, led up, 
surmounted by acaptain’s guard. The English sol- 
diers silently sprang on the slippery ledge at the 
bottom. Not a word or whisper escaped. All 
knew the value, at this critical moment, of cau- 
tion; and none disregarded their favourite General’s 
previous earnest admonitions on this point. Among 
the very first to land was himself. All knew what 
they were to perform. The foremost to ascend the 
dizzy heights was a Highland regiment. Wolfe 
nad often before seen the daring of the kilted sol- 
diers. Slinging their muskets across their backs, 
they ascended the cliffs with all the agility of 
chamois hunters, using their hands more than their 
feet ; grasping the projecting wild bushes, and 
clambering up by the angles on the face of the rock, 
till they finally reached the summit, where they sur- 
prised the officers in command of the French pic- 
quet, and a number of the soldiers; the rest having 
fled in terror at the unexpected appearance of 
Scotia’s plumes and stalwart sons. The alarm was 
quickly spread ; but crowds of British soldiers, 
hastily making their way up the now unguarded 
narrow pathway before noticed, were instantly 
formed in battle array, by Wolfe, on the broad pla- 
teau, ready to act ; and the key of the position was 
fairly gained. Several pieces of cannon, in charge 
of the French guard, had been seized, and some 
English guns were quickly slang by ropes, and 
hoisted up to the British position. By dawn of 
the memorable 13th of September, 1759, Wolfe’s 
forces stood ready, for action, on the Heights of 
Abraham. ~ 

Montcalm was thunderstruck. He at first refused 
to believe that the hostile troops could be there ; 
but, convinced of the fatal reality, he now saw no 
alternative, with an English fleet threatening him 
on one side, and an army opposite his most val- 
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nerable point-on the other, than to leave his| 
formidabie position, and give battle on the plain. | 
Issuing from the ramparts with the flower of his | 
soldiers, and leaving his ficld-pieces behind, Mont- | 
calm quickly advanced to meet Wolfe, lining the 
bushes, in front of his position, with picked marks. | 
men, and crowds .of Indians endeavouring, at the 
same time, toturn the English flank. Heading 
his old French soldiers, Montcalm came on to a. 
bayonet charge at double quick time; but Wolfe, 
desiring his troops to remain firm, and reserve. 
their fire till the enemy came to close quarters, 
placed himself at the head of the English grena- 
diers, and, by voice and gesture, encouraged = 
to complete te what had been so glor iously begun. | 
By disease and other casualties, his whole efective | 
force wus now reduced to scarcely 5000 men, being 
less than one-half of his opponents. 

The shock of battle came. The British poured | 
in Volley after volley, at short distance, with mur- | 
derous effect. But still the conflict raged. Both | 
fought desperately. Wolfe stood conspicuous in 
eo front ranks, giving his orders, and encouraging 
his men, when a musket-ball hit him in the wrist. 
Wrapping his handkerchief round the wound, he. 
continued his directions with perfect coolness. He 
ordered a charge, at the point of the bayonet, on 
the already wavering French columns, heading it in | 
person, when he received another ball, in the upper 
part of the abdomen, as he cheered his soldiers on. 
Even this more serious wound did not fur a moment | 
deprive him of his calm self-possession, and he was | 
gallantly leading the charge, when a third and fatal | 
bullet, probably from the same rifle, struck him in 
the breast, and he fell. It was with difficulty he 
allowed a party of his grieved soldiers to carry him. 
tothe rear. The others, enraged at the fate of their 
beloved leader, sprang on the enemy, and carried | 
everything before them. Wolfe was fast dying ; 
the crimson streams flowed from the three severe 
wounds, yet his dimmed eye looked towards the | 
battle, and his ear listened to the shouts of the’ 
combatants, the sharp roll of musketry, and the | 
roar of cannon. Extended on the ground, and sar- 
rounded by a group of hardy warriors, whose iron | 
visages were relaxed with profound sorrow, and) 
down whose weather-beaten cheeks the scldom-shed | 
tears trickled, as they hung over him who was | 
about to leave them for ever, he anxiously inquired | 
the progress of the engagement. An officer sud-| 
denly called out—** They run. See how they run!” | 
‘Wolfe, who was in a half-fainting-fit, hearing the | 
exulting shout, eagerly asked—‘* Who run?” 
It was auswered—*“ The French; they give way in 
all directions!” A gleam of satisfaction played for 
an instant on the dying General's countenance, and | 
he feebly exclaimed—“ Then I die conient.’’ His 
jast words were an emphatic order for Webb's 
regiment to move down instantly to the St. Charles 
River, and secure the bridge there, to cut off the 
enemy ’s retreat; after uttering which he expired 
in the arms of Frazer, his favourite orderly soldier. 
The next officer in command, Monckton, was dan- 
gerously wounded ; but the victory was most ably 
followed ap and completed by Townshend, a talented 
and judicious young Brigadier. 








By a singular coincidence, the brave Montealm 
also fell, mortally wounded. With his dying breath 
he addressed General Townshend, and recom- 
mended the French prisoners to ‘* that generous 
humanity by which the British nation has always 
been distinguished.” His second in command 
shared the same fate. 

The effects of this decisive victory were, the ca- 
pitulation of Quebec; and, soon after, the whole of 
Canada was ceded to the British crown. 

When the news reached England, the national 
| feeling was one of mingled exultation and sorrow, 
at the brilliant results on the one hand, and the loss 
of the gallant Wolfe on the other. Pitt madea 
most eloquent appeal to Parliament on the com- 
plete success of the campaign, and spoke of the 
transcendent merits of the fallen General, in lan- 
guage which drew tears from all who heard him. 


| Ile. concluded with a motion that an address be 


presented to his Majesty, praying that he would 
order a monument to Wolfe's memory in West- 
minster Abbey. This was unanimously agreed to; 
and that ancient edifice, the solemn depository of 
the undying names of the good and the great, had 
committed toe its charge another marble memorial, 
recording the worth of him who fell in Britain’s 
cause, covered with glory, and whose name is em- 
balmed in imperishable renown and a nation’s 
gratitude, 

Wolfe’s father, the brave old General, died only 
a few days before the arrival of the news ; and the 
mother of England's young hero had to lament, at 
one and the same time, in her old age, the double 
loss of her husband and their only son. A beautiful 
cenotaph was erected to the conqueror of Quebec, 
in the ancient and picturesque church of his native 
town, where he had spent the happy days of his 
childhood, 

A third monument has been erectedon the Heights 
of Abraham, to the joint memories of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, the conqaeror and the vanquished; both 
the impersonation of military virtue and heroism ; 
and each distinguished by those amiable qualities 
which eminently fitted them, had they lived, to 
sheathe their swords in the close embrace of friend- 
ship. Finally, the subject of Wolfe's fall, on the 
crimsoned field, has afforded scope for the sculptor 
and the painter, more particularly to the fine 
genius of West, in his admirable picture of that 
never-to-be-forgotten military event.—fuma sem- 
per vvat, 





This rapid sketch of Wolfe’s career may enable 
the reader now to peruse, with more interest and 
effect, the little packet of his letters alluded to in 
the outset. These are twelve in number, and em- 
brace the period between 1749 and 1758, a space of 
nine years. The letters are.written in a small and 
remarkably neat band; and the reader will, doubt- 
less, admire the fine sentiment and spirit which 
they contain, addressed, as they were, to a bosom 
friend, The first was from G w, or sather 
from his lodgings in the antique y of Cam- 
lachie, already referred to. 


——————— 
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LETTER FIRST. 

This letter bears the old-fashioned post-mark— 
“Glasgow, pd. 2d.," and is addressed on the out- 
side thus— 

**To Captain Ricksoy, of Col. Lasce.ur’s 
** Reriment, to be left at Lucas’s 


** Coffee House, 
** Dublin, Ireland.’’ 


Part of Wolfe’s seal is still adhering. 

** Dear Ricksox,— When] saw you writing upon the back 
ofa letter, I concluded it was in consequence of the man- 
date I sent yon by Lt. Ilerris, of this Regiment (that letter 
he carried upon your account and mine, not his own, as 
you will easily discover); but I find myself more in your 
debt than I expected. ’Twas your desire to please, and to 
express the part you take in your friend’s good fortune. 
These were the motives that persuaded you to do what 
you knew would be agreeable. You'll believe me, when ] 
tell you that, in my esteem, few of what we call advantagrs 
in life would be worth acceptance, if none were to partake 
them with us. What a wretch is he who lives for himself 
alone! his only aim. Itis the first degree of happiness here 
below, that the honest, the brave, and estimable part of 
mankind, or, at least, some amongst them, share our success. 
There were several reasons concurring to haye sent me into 
Italy, if this had not happened [promotion] to prevent my 
intentions. One was to avoid the mortifying circumstance 
of going, a Captain, to Inverness. Disappointed of my 
sanguine hopes, humbled toan excess, I cou!d not remain in 
the army and refuse to do the duty of my office while I staid 
in Britain. Many things, I thought, were, and still are 
wanting to my education. Certain never to reap any ad- 
vantages that way with the regiment; on the contrary, 
your barren battalion conversation rather blunts the fa- 
culties than improves; my youth and vigour bestowed idly 
in Scotland; my temper daily changed with discontent; and 
from a man become martin or a monster.’’ 

Here follows a page relating to private matters, 
which must be held sacred; but in the course of 
the confidential and unreserved statements which 
Wolfe makes to his friend, he incidentally alludes 
to his age as being then only twenty-two years 
and three months. 

* + * * oa 

** Corawallis is preparing all things for Nova Scotia; his 
absence will over-bother me; my stay must. be ever- 
lasting ; and thou know’st, Hal, how I hate compulsion. 
I'd rather be Major, upon half-pay, by my soul! These 
are all new men to me, and many of them but of low 
mettle. Desides, I am by no means ambitious of com- 
mand, when that command obliges me to reside far from 
my own, surrounded either with flatterers or spies, and 
in a country not at all to my taste. Would to God you 
had a company in this regiment, that I might at last find 
some comfort in your conversation. Cornwallis asked to 
have Loftus with him. The Duke laughed at the request, 
and refused him. 

** You know I am but a very indifferent scholar. When 
a man leaves his studies at fifteen, he will never be justly 
called a man of letters. I am endeavouring to repair 


the damages of my education, and have a person to teach 
me Latin and the mathematics; two hours in a day, for four 
or five months, this may help me a little. 

** If I were to judge of a country by those just come out 
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of it, Ireland will never he agreeable to me. You are jp 
the midst, and sce the brightest and most shining, in other 
than in a soldier’scharacter. I wish it were more pleasing 
to you than you mention, because probably you will Stay 
there some time. : 

‘The men here are civil, designing, and treacherous, 
with their immediate interest always in view ; they pursue 
trade with warmth, and a necessary mercantile spirit, arig. 
ing from the baseness of their other qualifications. The 
women coarse, cold, and cunning, for ever inquiring after 
men’s circumstances. They make that the standard of their 
good breeding. You may imagine it would not be difficult 
for me to be pretty well received here, if I took pains, hay. 
ing some of the advantages necessary to recommend me 
to their favour; but 4 es & + woh. Si ote 

** My dear Rickson, 
‘* Your affectionate friend, 
‘*J. WOLFE, 
‘Glasgow, April 2J, 1749.’’ 


LETTER SECOND. 

This letter is dated in 1750, but the place, the 
outside address, and several other parts, are crum- 
bled away. Probably, however, it was still written 
from Glasgow. 

‘Dear Rickson,—You were embarked long before I 
thought you ready for your expedition [to Nova Scotia], and 
sailed Lefore I could imagine you on board. I intended to 
have bid you farewell, and sent my good wishes to attend 
you. Indeed, J was not without hopes of hearing from my 
friend before he went off ; for upon such changes he seldom 
forgot to make me acquainted with his destination. I am 
notentirely indifferent as to what befalls you, and should have 
been glad to know how such an undertaking as this is, agreed 
with your way of thinking ; and whether, after a good deal 
of service, you would not rather have sat down in peace and 
rest ; orif your active spirit prompts you to enterprise, and 
pushes you to pursuits new and uncommon ; whether this, 
{the expedition] certainly great in its nature, suits your in- 
clination. Since I cannot be clearly informed of these mat- 
ters till I hear from you, I shall content myself with enter- 
taining some conjectures that are fayourable to your in- 
terest. You are happy in a governor; and he’ll be happy 
to have one near him that can be so serviceable to him as 
you have it in your powerto be. Idare say you are on good 
terms together, and mutual aid will confirm your former 
friendships. Le wil] require from you iadusiry and assidu- 
ity; and, in return, you may expect his confidence and 
trust. I look upon his situation as requiring one of his 
very way of thinking, before all things else; for to settle a 
new colony, justice, humanity, and disinterestedgess are 
the high requisites ; the rest fullows from the excelient na- 
ture of our Government, which extends itself in full force to 
its remotest dependeucy, © 

‘* In what a state of felicity are our American colonies, 
compared to those of other nations; and how blessed are 
the Americans that are in our neighbourhood above those 
that border upon the Freneh and Spaniards. A free people 
cannot oppress; but despotism and bigotry fiad enemies 
among the most innocent. It is to the eternal honour of the 
English nation that we have helped to heal the wound 
given by the Spaniards to mankind, by their craelty 
pride, and eovetousness. Within the influence of our happy 
Government, ali nations are ia security. The barrier you 
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ave 10 form, will, if it takes place, strengthen ourselves, 
protect and support nil our adherents ; and, as I pretend to 
have some coneern for the ceneral good, andj a wast desire 
to see the propagation of freedom and truth, lam very 
anxions about the suecess of this undertaking, and do most 
sincerely wish thatit may have a prosperous issue. I think 
it is vastly worth your while to apply yourself to business, 
you that are so well acquaiated with it; and, without any 
compliment, I may venture to assert that Cornwallis has 
few more capable to do him, and the public, consijeralje 
service, than yourself. 

‘*] beg you will tell me at large the enndition of your 
affairs, and what kind of order there is in your community; 
the notions that prevail; the method of admivistering 
justice ; the distribution of lands, and their cultivatign , 
the nations that compose the colony, and who are the most 
numerous; if uader military goyerament, how jong that is 
to continue ; and what g¢ect in religious affuirs is the most 
prevailing. lfeyer you advise upon this Jast subject, rée- 
meinber ta be moderate. I suppose the Governor has some 
sort of councij, and should be glad to know what it is 
composed of. The southern colonies will be concerned in 
this settlement, and have probably sent some able men to 
assist you with their advice, and with a proper plan of 
administration. Tell me likewise what climate you live in, 
and what sqil you have to do with; whether the country js 
mountainous and woody, or plain; if wel] watered. 

‘*T sce by a map (now before me) that you are between 
ferumbled away in the letter} of latitude ; in most parts of 
Europe the air is . . . . degrees, Lecause we are 
sheltered by the prodigious .. . of Norway 
and Lapland from the north winds. J am afraid you are 
more exposed ; your great cold continent to the north may 

elit . some severe effects upon you. Direct to me 
at youragent’s . . . Ifyou think | can serve you, or 
I will send you any 
directions to 


be of any use, I 
thing you havea mind for, when . 
have it sent, for I expect . . «. to go abroad for 
eight or ten months; do not let the . . . . pyre- 
vent you from writing. I set out for London next 
if it is allowed, shall be in less than for:y days 
Metz, ia Lorraine, where I propose to pass 
the winter; you will easily guess my aim in that. 1 intend 
to ramble in the summer along the Rhine into Switzerland, 
and baek through France and the Netherlands, and perhaps 
more. I hope you havea good provision of books. Ruther- 
ford has published his ; and there is a b’renchman has told 
me many excellent truths, in two volumes entitled, ‘ L’ Esprit 
des Loix.’ [{Montesqieu.] It is a piece of writing that 
would be of great use where you are, Will you have him / 

‘¢ Tell Cornwallis that I thank him fur making me a 
Lieutenant-Golonel (which, by-the-by, you did not take 
the least notice of); if I was to rise by his merit, as upon 
this occasion, I should soon be at the top of the list. Le 
promised to write to somo of us, but has not ; they are not 
the jess ardent for his prosperity; and the whole corps 
unites in one eommon wish for his welfare and saccess. 
Pray tell him so, as you may do it safely. 

** Your old eorps comes back from Gibraltar next sum- 
mer. Do you know that C——— has got » company over 
T—~ by E——’s death? 1 will correspond constantly 
with you in whatever part of the world we happen to be 
thrown, provided you do not force me, by neglect, to leave 
off writiog. We have but this ons way left to presetve the 








remembranee of each other an lively as I egukl wish, and 
as I hope you do. The old General {hie father}, your 
friend, preserves his health, andis . . . « « he@bas 
often wished to have you agsin in his regiment. Farewell! 
I am, most affvetionately, my dear [uekson, 
** Your faithful friend, 
“* J. Wours. 
e .,. « « MA? 
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LETTER TUIRD. 
** Old Burlington Street, March 19, 1751. 

*‘ Dear Rickson, —I writ to you six or eight months ago; 
but as you took no notice of my letter, I conclude you did 
not receive it; nay, I'm almost sure you did not receive 
it, because I ask’d a favour of you which I think you would 
not have refused me. I desired you to inform me of the 
condition of your new colony [Nova Scotia], (whieh I have 
much at heart), and wag not a little curioys to know your 
particular employment and manger of living. Though I 
lave deal to say to yoy, I can’t speak jt just now, for I’m 
coufin’d io point of time; but as I have the game regard 
and friendsbip for you that I always had, I have the same 
desire to cultivate qur good understanding. Write to me, 
then, and fyrget nothing that you imagine can give me 
light into your affairs, I am going to Scotland in ten days; 
your agent will forward a Jetter to jne there, 

‘*The young gentleman who delivers my letter has 
served in the regiment with me. Want of precaution, @nd 
not want of honesty, obliges him to leave it. You'll learn 
his story fram Cornwallis. I desire you to countenance 
and assist him a little, and I hope you'll not thiok any ser- 
vices that you may do him thrown away. May you be 
healthy and happy. I shall always wish it with great ruth, 
I am, dear Rickson, 

‘* Your affectionate friend, 
‘J. Wours.” 
[ This letter has a marking on i:—*‘ answered 32d 
July, 175.""] 
LETTER FOUAMTII. 
[Of eleven pages in length } 
** Banff, Och June, 1751. 

‘* My dear Friend,—I am prepared to assist you in your 
apology whenever you think it requisite; but I desire you 
will never assign that asa reason for not writing, which, 
in my opinien, should prompt you for ic. Attaghments be- 
tween men of certain characters do generally arise from 
something alike in their natures, and shoul! pever fall from 
a certain degree of Srmness, that makes them the game all 
the world over, and incapable of any diminution. I have 
(as you justly acknowledge) a perseverance in friendship, 
that time, wor distance, nor cireummstapce, ean defeat—nay, 
evan neglect ean hardly conquer it ; and yqu are just os warm, 
and as near me, in Nerth America, as you would be upon 
the spot. I writ to you jately fyom London, and sent my 
letter by one that 1 recommended tp you for gountenanee. 
I bope what has befallen him will be ase shield 
aceidents of that sort for the future. When I writ that 
letter, your poor friend was in the uimost distress | describes 
his illness) ; otherwise you should have had more of me. It 
is not an hour sinee I reeeived your letter. 1 sballangwer all 
the parts of st as shey stand in their order ; and you see | logo 
no time, because in a remotw and solitary past of the globe.’ 
‘(Band to wit.j’ I often experience the infinite satisiag- 
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tion there is in the only one way that is open to communi- 
cate our thoughts, and express that traly unalterable se- 
renity of affection that is found among friends, and nowhere 
else. I conceive it no less comfortable to you. I believe 
that no man can havea sincerer regard for you than my- 
self, nor can any man wish to serve and assist you with 
more ardour ; and the disappointment you speak of affects 
me greatly, and the more, as [ have been told that you 
lived with Cornwallis, and, consequently, had some em- 
ployment near him, that must be cre litable and profitable, 
which J imagined you filled, with ali the integrity, diligence, 
and skill, that I know you possessed of. I cannot 
otherwise account for the preference given to Mr. 
than that there has been an early promise, or some prevail- 
ing recommendations from England that Cornwallis could 
not resist. However, if 1 was Governor, methinks I 
should choose about my person some experieuce, and mili- 
tary ability, as requisite in the affairs of a new colony (situ- 
ated as yours is) as any branch of knowledge whatever. 
This disappointment is fo!'owed bya resolution in you that 
I approve of greatly, because it will release you from a life 
that cannot but be disagreeable, and piace you where you 
will be well received. But I take it to bea thing much 
easier conceived than effected; for though I grant that 
a is a beast, and fit only to hunt the wildest of 
all the wild Indians, yet, his consent to the change, I 
doubt, would be very difficult to obtain, though everything 
else went smoothly on, and you know without it the matter 
rests. You have done well to write my father. Ile is ex- 
tremely disposed to dvyou any good office, and shall take care 
to put him in mind, and excite him by all the motives that 
will touch bim nearest, to assist you. 

‘*] thank you for partaking with me in the satisfaction 
ofa promotion. You found your expectations, from my future 
fortune, upon the best grounds, my love and thorough sense 
of your worth ; but I would not wish you should wait for 
my power. I should blush to see myself in the capacity. 
Take my inclinations and good wishes in the meantime, 
aud believe that whatever falls to my share you will have a 
demand upon. If you look round and see my powerful 
rivals and competitors, examine who and what they are; 
‘we must both think that a little moderation in our views is 
very becoming, and very consistent with my situation. | 
believe you are of opinion with me, that a great deal of good 
furtune has fallen to my share already. I'll tell you only 
one instance. M——, and the then Major of your present 
regiment, were people at the top of the list for Lieutenant- 
Colonels, and I for Major. M—— started first, I fol- 
lowed, &c. 

‘You have given me a very satisfactory account of the 
settlement, as far as you have observed, or have had oppor- 
tunity to inquire. ‘Till your letter came, 1 understood that 
we were lords and proprietors of the north coast of Fundy 
Bay—for there's a vast tract of country between that and 
the river of St. Lawrence. It appears to m> that Acadia 
[Nova Scotia] is near an island, and the spot where you are, 
a very narrow space between the Gulf and Bay. If so, 1 
conclude your post will be greatly improved ; and, instead 
of the shallow works that you describe, something substan- 
tial will be erected, capable of containing a large garrison, 
with inhabitants trained to arms, in expectation of future 
wars with France, when I foresee great attempts to be made 
in your neighbourhood. When I say this, I mean in North 
America. I hope it is true what is mentioned in the neys- 
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papers, that a strong naval armament is preparing for your 
assistance, I wish they would increase your regiment with 
drafts from the troops here. I coull send yOu some 
very good little soldiers. If our proposal is a good one, [ 
will shorten the work, and lessen the expense. The pre- 
sent schemes of economy [alluding to the ill-considered 
views of the Duke of Newcastle’s administration] are de- 
structive of great undertakings, narrow in the views, and 
ruinous in the consequence. I was in the Louse of Com. 
mons this winter, when great sums of money were proposed 
for you, and granted readily enough, but nothing said of 
any increase of troops, Mr. Pelham [Secretary of State] 
spoke very faintly upon the subject; wished gentlemen 
would well weigh the importance of these undertakings, 
before they offered them for public approbation, and ssemed 
to intimate that it m‘ght probably produce a quarrel with 
our everlasting irreconcileable adversary; this I took to bea 
bad prognostick ; a Minister cool in so great an affair, it is 
enough to freeze up the whole! but perhips there might 
be a concealed mancwuvre under these appearances, as, in 
case of accidents, ‘lam not to blame,’ ‘I was forced to 
carry it on,’ and so forth ; in the meantime, I hope they 
are vigorous in supporting our claims. The country is io 
all shapes better than we imagined it, and the climate less 
severe; the extent of our territory, perhaps, won’t take a 
vast deal of time to clear ; the woods you speak of are, I 
suppose, to the west of Sheganecto, and within the limits 
that the French ascribe for themselves, and usurp. Yours 
is now the dirtiest, as well as the most insignificant and 
unpleasant branch of military operation ; no room for cou- 
rage and skill to exert itself, no hope of ending it by a de- 
cisive blow, and a perpetual danger of assassination ; these 
circumstances discourage the firmest minds. Brave men, 
when they see the least room for conquest, think it easy, 
and generally make it so; but they grow impatient with 
perpetual disadvantages. Ithink . . . . is a loss; 
his loggerhead was fit enough for these kind of expeditions, 
and would save much fatigue to better men. I should ima- 
gine that two or three independent Highland companies 
might be of use; they are hardy, intrepid, accustomed to 
a. reegh country, Gnd. .o\ 6-9!) meme yoy Seoleae bik 

here in the midst of Popery and Jaecobitism, surcounded 
on every side as 1 am with this itchy race. I don’t ua- 
derstand what is meant by the wooden forts at Halifax. I 
have a poor conceit of wooden fortifications, and would 
wish to have them changed fur a rampart of earth, the 
rest in time ; it is probable that the great attention that 
must be given at first to building the habitations and clearing 
the ground about the town, left no interval fur other work ; 
but I hope to hear, in your next letter, that our principal city 
( lalifax) is considerably improved in strength. You, gentle- 
men, too, with your paravet three or four feet thick, 
that a heavy shower would dissolve, you ought to increase 
it, and put yourselves into a state of security. You ap- 
pear to be the barrier and bulwark of our settlements on 
the land, and should be lodged in a sufficient fortress, aud 
with an eye to enterprise. I understand, by your ac- 
count, that the post you occupy is ata very small distance 
from the end of the Bay; an.J should be glad to know how 
far that is from the nearest part of the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, or from what (in the map) appears to be a lake, or 
harbour communicating with that Gulf, I rejoice much 
that you commanded that detachment with whch your 
Lieut®nant-Colonel marched ; the Indians might have had 
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courage, in that case you would have overcome them in 
battle under the eye of your chief; asit was, he saw you 
well disposed to fizht—perhaps I am talking at random, 
but it is conformable to the idea I have of this Colonel 
Lawrence, whose name we often see in the papers. I sup- 
pose him to be amongst the first officers of the expedition, 
high-minded himself, and a judge of it in others ; his ready 
march to the enemy marks the first, and his being the 
head of your undertaking gives one an opinion of his judg- 
ment, if ’tis to his advantage. I desire you to let me 
have his character at full length ; perhaps there's astronz 
mixture, as it generally happens in ardent men—in that 
case let’s have the best fully, and the other slightly touched. 
IT am mighty sorry that you are not so linked in with some 
of your brethren as to form an intimacy and confidence ; 
without it, the world is a solitude, and what mast your 
part of it be # I pity you very heartily, for I am sure you 
are very ready to mingle with a good disposition. ’Tis 
doubly a misfortune to be banished without the relief of 
books, or possibility of reading ; the only amends that can 
be mate to us that are sequestered in the lonely and me- 
lancholy spots, is that we can fill up part of our time with 
study. When I am in Scotland I look upon myself as an 
exile—with respect to the inhabitants I am so, for I dis- 
like "em much; ’tis then I pick up my best store, and try 
to help an indifferent education, and slow faculties, and | 
ean say that I have really acquired more knowledge that 
way, than ia all my former life. I would, by all means, 
have you get home before the next winter, but I don’t ap- 
prove in the least of the resolution you seem to have taken, 
rather than continue in that service. Do every thing in 
your power to change, but don’t leave the army, as you 
must, when you go upon half-pay. If there’s any female 
in the case, any reasonable scheme for marriage, I have 
nothing to say; that knocks down all my arguments ; they 
have other sorts of passions to support them. In reality, 
the most I can offer (were you unbiassed) would not amount 
to weighty matter, for I see no early appearance wherevn 
to mould a bait for your ambition ; yet [I cannot consent 
to your leaving us entirely, in the hopes of fairer days. It 
I did not love you personally, and wish your happiness very 
heartily, I should advise you to stay where you are, and 
would say you ought to be kept there; and give, as a reason 
for saying so, that I do think the infancy of a colony has 
need of able hands, civil and military, to sustain it, and ] 
should be for sacrificing you and all the men of worth, to 
the general good. You speak of a Mr B——-, the engi- 
neer ; pray, say a word or two of his capacity, and tell 
me if there are amongst you any connoisseurs in that busi- 
ness. 

**Is the Island of St. John in the possession of the 
French, or do we occupy it? It would be unpardonable in 
me if I omitted to send you intelligence of what is stirring 
amongst us; I mean if I kept from you any thing that 
comes to my knowledge, but in truth we are here almost 
as tndch in the dark as to public transactions as can be 
conceived ; however, I picked up some account of the Act 
for settling the Regency, and as, perhaps, you bave not 
seen it, it will be well worth your perusal, it is a subject of 
no small importance—as follows :—That the Princess of 
Wales [mother of the futare George the Third, then a 
minor], is to be guardian of the Prince of Wales [George 
Third, whose father, Frederick, was dead}, or any other 
of bet children who shal! be heirs to the Crown, and also 








sole Regent of the Kingdom, in case of the King’s demise, 
fold Gecrge Second) before any of them arrive at the age 
of 18 [then follows the analysis of the statute). I believe 
you'll think, as most people seem to do, that the act is ju- 
dicious and well-timed, and the supreme power properly 
limited. 

“« Three large ships of war (Guard ships) are sailed with 
the Seotch Fusileers and Conway's regiments to relicve 
the King’s and Skelton’s, and they, as we hear, are to 
march directly into Scotland, which, by-the-by, is a little 
out of the way, to carry them from the hottest immediately 
to the coldest part of the King’s dominions; if they come, 
our regiment goes to Inverness, where I shall remain all 
the winter; if one only comes, or ne't :er, I goto AberJeen, 
L and D are both in England, the former 
had been dangerously ill, is a little recovered. D too, 
has been out of order, and is gone to Bristol for health. 

‘Tam not sure whether | mentioned it or not in my 
last letter, but as it is great grief to me, I will hazard the 
repetition to tell it you. I got powerful people to ask the 
Duke [Cumberland] no less than three t'mes, for leave to 
go abroad, and he absolutely refused me that necessary in- 
dulgence: this I consider as a very unlucky incident, and 
very discouraging; moreover, he accompanied his denial 
witha speech that leaves no hopes—that a Licutenant- 
Colonel was an officer of too high a rank to be allowed to 
leave his regiment for any considerable time—this is a 
dreadful mistake, and if obstinately pursued, will disgust a 
nuinber of good intentions, and preserve that prevailing 
ignorance of military affairs that has been so fatal to us in 
all our undertakings, and will be for ever so, unless other 
measures are pursued, We fall every day lower and lower 
from our real characters, and are so totally engaged in 
everything thatis minute and tr fling, that one would almost 
imagine the idea of war was extinguished amongst us; they 
will hardly allow us to recollect the little service we have 
seen; that is to say, the merit of th ngs seein to return 
into their old channel, and he is the brightest in his pre- 
fession that is the most impertinent, talks loudest, and 
knows least. I repeat it again to you that poor P——— 
left this regiment with the approbation of all his brethren, 
and with the reputation of honesty and upright behaviour— 
it will bea charitable thing to do him any good office, 

‘* I went to London in November, and came back by the 
middle of April. . . ‘ 

**My father has offered money for the prettiest-situated 
house in England, and I believe he will have it for about 
£3,000. lt isa great sum to be so employed; but as it 
procures him the pleasure he likes, and a fine air, i¢ is well 
laid out; it looks as if he intended to sell or let his house. 
‘a few words crumbled away) since the other is upon Black 
Ileath, the new bridge . . . . his wuy easily to.Se. 
James's, which it will be. 

**I will write to L-——— to send you some porter and the 
books. . . . . heer you making excuses for imagin- 
ary trouble. Iwill . . . . hogehead of claret from 
Ireland to Gibraltat (though I was mys . . . “You 
cannot do me a greater pleasure than by pointing) . . . 
me a way to relieve you, though ever so inconsiderable, 
Write to me by the first opportunity, and believe me, dear 
Riekson, ever your affectionate friend, et dgiy 

| “sw 


(Indorsed—‘‘Answered 6th November, | 1751, by the 
Torrington.” } . (ee Rp 
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LETTER FIFTH. 

An interval of tliree years. His friend was 
now stdtiofied at Fort Augustus, Inverricss-shire. 

** Dear Ricksoh,—I was obliged to Governor Trapaud 
for intelligence of my little friend ; and, though I canact 
rejoice much in your present situation, yet I think you will 
inake yourself and your acquaintance easy and happy 
wherever you are. The Governor said you intended to 
write; let ine desire you to put so good a resolve into 
quick execution, and tell me how it fares with you in that 
remote quarter. Iadmire the goodness of Providence in 
this one thing (amongst thousands that are worthy of admi- 
ration)y that, in whatever situatioh a man happens to be 
placed, the mind is so framed that it works itself out some 
occupation, and finds something or other to make a pleasure 
of; supposing that ao distant object has taken vivlen:ly 
hold of one’s affections, or that we are unreasonably bent 
upon some absent imagined satisfaction. Trapaud thinks 
he is very happy in having you with him, ard I think so 
too. Pray, how do you think upon the matter ? and what 
sort of life do you lead? 

‘*T shall be here a month or six wecks longer, within 
which time I hope to learn good tidings of you from your- 
self, I heartily wish you well, Iam, my dear friend, 

‘* Your affectionate and faithfal servant, 
‘*Jaues Wore. 


‘‘Exeter, 9th December, 1754.’’ 


LETTER SIXTIL 
His friend was still at Fort Augustus, 

** My dear Friend,—Just as I received your letter, the 
drum beat to arms, and we have been in a bustle ever 
since. Now that it is become a little calm again, I will 
gather my wits together, and collect my friendly sentiments 
(a little dispersed with the sound of war), to answer it. 
Be so good, fur the timé to come, to presume with your- 
self that you have a tight to correspond with me whenever 
you please, and as often; and be persuaded that you cannot 
do me a greater pleasure than by writing to me. I want to 
persuade you that neither time, nor distance, nor differen: 
fortunes, either has, or éver will, make the least alteration 
in my affection towards your little person ; and that, in all 
probability, I shall die as much your friend as I have lived, 
whether at the end of one or twenty years, of which dis- 
position in me, if I had opportunity to convince you, you 
should have sufficient proof. Though I know how feason- 
able and philosophic a man you are, yet I shall not allow 
you quite as touch merit as I should to another in your 
sitaation. ‘The remembrance of Nova Seotia makes Fort 
Aagustus a paradise; your sufferings there will be no small 
aid to your contentment, for nothing ean well happen of 
greater trial than what you have already overcome. 

‘*Since I began my letter to you, yesterday, there’s a 
fresh and a loud report of war. More ships are ordered to 
be fitted oot; and we must expect further preparations, 
suited to the greatness of the occasion. You in the north 
will be now and then alarmed. Sach a succession of errors, 
and such a strain of ill behaviour as the last Scotch war 
{the rebellion of 1745] did produce; ean hardly, I believe, 
be matched in history. Our future annals will; I hope, be 
filled with more stirring events. 

‘¢What if the garrisons of the forts had been under the 
orders of & prudeit, resblute man (yourself for instance), 
would not they have found means to stifle thé febellion in its 
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birth ? ead asight act theptave acted masa 
good subjects than it appense they did? What weal tare 
boon the effects ofa sudden marc! intothe ashhlined chat clea 
who were the Geet to move? §=What might have been done 
by means of hestages of wives ani childeen, or the shicls 
themesives ? How easy a emali body, united, prevents tic 
junction of distant corps; and how favourable the country 
where you aro for such a manwuvre if nothwithstaad. 
ing all precaations they get together, a body of troops 

may make a diversion, by layiag waste a country that the 
male inhabitants have left, to prosecute rebellious schemes, 

Low soon must’they retura to the defence of their property 

—such as it ie—their wives, their children, their houses, 

aod their cattle ? 

** But above all, the secret, sudden night-mareh into 
the midst of them ; great patrols of 50, 60, er 100 men 
each, to tesrify them; letters to the chiefs, threatening 
fire and eword, aad certain desiruction if they dare to stir ; 
movements that seem mysterious, to keep the enemy's 
attention upon you, and their fears awake ; these and the 
like, which your experiecoe, reading, and good sense would 
point out, are means to prevent mischief. 

‘* If one was to ask what preparations were made for the 
defence of the forte? I believe they would be found very 
insutlicient. ‘There are some things that are absolutely neces- 
sary for an obstinate resistauce—and such there always 
should be against rebels—as tools, fascines, turf or sode, 
arms for the breach (long spontoons or halberds), pali- 
sades innumerable; whole trees, converted into that use, 
stuck in the ditch, to hinder an assault. No one of theso 
articles was thought of, either at Fort Augustus or Fort 
George ; and, in short, nothing was thought of bat how te 
escape from an enemy most worthy of contempt. One 
vigorous sortie would have raised the siege of Fort Au- 
gustus; 100 men would have nailed up the battery, or 
earried the artillery into the castle. 

‘I wish you may be besieged in the same monner; you 
wiil put a speedy end to the rebellion, and foil their arms in 
the first attempe; les Messieurs de Guies se sont tres mal 
comporte! If there’s war, I hope the General in the North 
will not disperse the troops by small parties, as has becn 
practised hitherte ; but rather make ehoice of certain good 
stations for bodies that can defend themselves, or force 
their way heme (te the forts) if cocasion require it. At 
Laggan Aechadrem, for example, they should build o 
strong redoubt, surreunded with rows of palisades, and 
trees, capable te contain 200 men at least. This is a post of 
great impertance, and should be maintained in a most de- 
termined manner, and the MacDonalds might kneels their 
heads agaiust it to very little purpose. 

** Old doting Llumphrey, who is newly married, I Gad, will 
be = good desl oosupied at home, and feadly no deubt ; 50 
you must not expect much aid from that quarter; there’s 
our weak side. 

‘* Mr. Mi‘ Phereen sheald have a couple of hundsed men in 
hie neighbourkeed, witherdersto 8 . . . ifthey 
shew the lenet egmptem ef rebeilice. They are a enelikc 
tribe, and he is a euaning, resolute fellow himeslf, Shay 
should be narsowlg watched, and the pasty there choald be 
well commended. 

** Trapast oil hove teld you that 3 teled to take Beles 
thet Siew Gine with a very cnnll Goiachaent, i guede 
cergenns evita (in ante he cieuli casessd), and wapdl- 








|) tastaed by the din, With 0 view to samen taipuaet tos. 
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* + + + nd furcish me with s sufSelent guetent, 
( ettheet waiting for any instructions,) to marek inte their 
emetty ..... ; it wae my real intentica, 
and I begeansh execution wil! be done epon the first that 
rovolt, to teach them their duty, and keep the Highlands in 
awe. They are a people bettet governed by fear than, 
favear. . 
“ Metle governor talked to me, some time agd, of a 
paredt of mashet-balls th:i: belonged to as, which he offbted 
to dead wt. We fire bullets continually, and tate great 
need of them; but, as I foresee much difflealty and expense 
in the removal, 1 wish he would bestow thetn, or a part, 
upon you ; and let me recommend the practice, you'll seon 
find the advantage of it. Marksmen are nowhere 60 ne- 
cessary 1s ina mountainous country; besides, firing balls 
at objesis teaches the soldicrs to level incomparably, makes 


the recruits steady, and removes the foolish apprehension | | 





that seizes young soldiers when they first load their arms 
with builets. We @re, first singly, then by files, 1, 2, 3, | 
or more, then by ranks, and lastly by platoons; and the 

soldiers ace the ¢ffcets of their shot, especially at a mark, 

or upon water. We slioot obliquely, and in different sita- 

attone of groand, from licights downwards, and contraryqise. | 
I use the freedom to mention this to you, not as one pre- | 
scribing to another, but to a friend who may accept or re- 
ject; and because, pessib!y, 't may not have been thought 
of by your Commander, 2nd I have experience of its great 
utility. 

‘* T have not been in London all this winter. If the state 
of our affairs had permitted it, I should certainly have 
waited upon your sister. You could not propese a thing 
mere agreeabie to me; for I think I must necessarily leve 
all your kindred, at least all that love you. I hope she has 
recovered the hart occasioned by that anlucky aceident, 

** Pray ask Trap. if he knows anything of Lady Culloden, 
he@ she is ae to health? ‘or I have 4 partiedlar esteem for 
het, am obliged to her for civilities shewa me, ané tntefeu 





myself in her welfare. She seemed, poor lady, to be if a} 
very ill state of health when I was in that country. 

*« I could pass my tie ver, pleasantly at Fort Augustus, 
upon your plan and with your assistanee, Thére is no eali- 
tude with a friend. 

*¢ I hope te hear from you now and then, ae your ineli- 
nation prompts or your |cisure allows; the oftemer the better. 
1 wish you all manner of good, and am tfuly, my dene friend, 

** Your faithful and affectionate servant, 
“3. W. 

** Exeter, 7th March, 1755. 

‘« My compliments to Mrs. Trapand and the Geoeruse. 

«I was interrupted in the beginning of the better, and 
the post eame in from London before I begna alvech.’’ 





LETTER SEVENTH. 
A@drossed to Captain Rickson, Aide-€e-Camp te 


i and excellently well maened. The marines 





General Lord George Beaudesky @ 
ness; Scotland. A portion of W oi@e’o Gand 
aGhering to this Letter. 

© ty Gear Prien d,—If 1 had on6 bee GD 
goer leter that you ficeded not my oan @ C6 
feel thas tho steps you were taking wébe SOURS Gad Gm 
Gi bageel what I could adtise, you ows haw 
something sooner; for the paeie Giivied 
henser sad well-doing, are matters @ R® 


















S eanaeste 00 ape Gs aaa 
eorved you upen dhis cotamies. 3 wentd Giee 
hed Gens i Mig goeee ; Gap 1 babe aubeng 
aploytent till Coleteh exndened is to Ga Yon Ge f 
believe, co well in the Dube Ggiatee, Mas Sir: Pun (Saber 
of the célcbeated Charles JéaG8] Bad ne diMeuty te plies 
‘you where you now are, aid @O9%, I am fully parsvr@s@, 
| you will acquit yourself handsomely. To sudy the eBaram 
ter of your General, to conform to it, and bp chat menne to 
gain bis Gvtcum had confiJonce, are such jedisions mesoares 
that they eannet fail of geud etets. Mf Semen aisteiee, 
Lord George is a very even-tompered man, and ene that 
will hearkeu to a reasonable proposal. If the Preach resens 
the affront put upou them by Mr. Bosdawea, the war will 
come on hot and sedden ; and they will euretiely hevé an 
eye te the Highlands. Their frienis and elie in thet 
country were of great use to them ia the last war. That 
famous diversion cost us great sameof money and many 
lives, and left pais bas to Saxe’s mercy. I am much of 
your opinion, that, without a considerable sid of 











‘| troope, the Highlanders @i!l never etir. 1 bélieve (helt 


sentments are strong, and the spirit of seveage 

arnongst them ; but the risk is too creat wicheas ; how- 
lever, we ought to be cautious and vigilant. We eaghé t 
have good store of meal in the forts to feed the reaps 
|the winter, in etse they be wanted ; plenty of iatsungbiag 
tools and betcheis, for making redoubts, and eeéflag polt- 
sades, &c.; and we should be cautious not to expesp che 


troops in small parties, diepersed through pokes er 
when there is the least apprehension of a a; © 
few well-chosen posts in the middle of (hose elans that ae Ge 


likeliest to rebel, with a force sufficient to intreneh and 46- 
fend themselves, and with positive orders never to sur- 
render to the Highlanders (though ever 80 nunerous), but 
either to resist in their posts till relieved, or furee thelr 
through to the forts, would, I think, have livety effete. A 
hundred soldiers, in my mind, are an overmetch fee Gi 
hundred of your Highland milice; and whee Gey ase 
so, iu a proper way, they believe it themeciven, 

* ie will be pour business to knew the enest chung of 
the rebel elane, and to inqutre inte the ebilicdesed thelr tang 
ers, especially of those that are abroad. There are peagle 
‘that ean inform you. There ough: to be an engimeor at the 
forte to inform the Geacral of Ghat vill be wanted 
écfanten, abd to give directions fer the 
tedeebts where the Geasrel pleases to exdsr 

** Nobody can cay what is 2 beseme of 
treope are cent inte Helland, we enpest te te 
‘first. We are quartered at Winchester and Sea 
| wat termed ous for the assises. The fect as 
pects orders te eail every hear. They aro 
Sir E. Hawke, who has the admirais Bing 
cist bie. Theve ose about 39 grent chiga, 
the Gases Gese, 5 tclieen, chat Ci 



























| terday, to the number, I suppose, of about 1000 men ; 
will be taken up at Piymouth if they are wan 


eve to disembash. 1 imagine they are | 


dengue mag. 
emp Gun argewe ebout a: iad 
ett 0 Bie Grant (ily Cus weld GARD aes 
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—~ P oatae 
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engmiated, pray athe my best compliments to her, and let 
wetper few shots ante ber health. 

© us rest, you mest be so kind to write now and then, and 
I wii bo punctaal to answer, and give any intelligence of 
what is doing where I happen to be. 

* letter divested for me at General Wolfe’s, at Black 
Benth, Kent, will be forwarded to the remotest regions.—I 
em, my dear friend, 

“ Your affectionate and faitiiful servant, 
“ James Wotre, 


“Lymington, 19:h Jaly, 1755." 





LETTER EIGIITI. . 


A pap of two years. By this time his friend 
was acting Deputy-Quarter-Master-General of 
Scotland, at Edinburgh. 


“My Dear Riekson, —Though I have matter enough, and 
pleasure in writing a long letter, yet I must now be short. 
Your joy upon the oceasion of ny new employment I am 
sere is very siucere, as is that which I feel when any good 
thing falls to your share ; but this new office does neither 


please nor flatter me, as you may believe when I tell you | 
that it was offered with the rank of Colonel, which the| 


King, guided by the Duke, [Cumberland] afterwards re- 
fused. His Royal Highness’s reasons were plausible; lie 
told the Duke of Bedford, (who applied with warmth) that 
I was 90 young & Lieutenant-Colonel, that it could not be 
done immediately—but [ should have known it in time, 
that I might have excused myself from a very troublesome 
business which is quite out of my way. [What does this 
relate tof] Iam glad you succeeded so happily, and got 
80 soon rid of unpleasant guests, and ill to serve; it 1s ever 
the case that an unruly collection of raw men, are ten 
times more troublesowe than twice as many who know 
Obedience. We are about to undertake something or other 


at a distance, and I am one of the party. [This relates to the | 


sabsequent unlucky descent on Rochefort.} I can’t flatter 
you @ith a lively picture of my hopes as to the success of 
it; the reasons are 80 strong against us (the English) in 
whatever we take in hand, that I never expect any 
great matter; the chiefs, the engineers, and our wretched 
discipline, ave the great and insurmountable obstructions. 
I doubt yet if there be any fixed plan; we wait for American 
intelligence, from whence the best is not expecied, and shall 
probably be put into motion by that intelligence. I myself 
take the chance of a profession little understood, and less liked 
ia thie country. I may come off as we have done before; but 
I sever expect to se6 either the poor woman my mother, or 
the old General, again; she is at present dangerously ill; she 
is infirm with age. Whether my going may hurry their de- 
partare, you are as good a judge aslam. Besides their loss, 
I have not a soul to take charge of iny little affairs, and ex- 
poet to fiad everything in the utmost confusion, robbed and 
plundered by all that can catch hold of them. 


“T beartilg wish you were fixed in the employment you 
new enercige; but, if D Ww is not misrepresented to 
me, you have everything to fear from his artifices and double 
dealing. I wish I was strong enough to carry you through, 
Td ake you epee my back; but my people are away. Calecraft 
gould gerve you—0o man better. He is the second or third 
potentate in this realm. 

«% I may have ea opportunity of speaking to Napier, but 
have W—— governs almost alone; and we are not sharp 

to dive iete the hearts of men. The nephew goes 
wish es. I must beve succumbed under the weight of some 
charentars of this eert if I had not stood out in open defiance 


of sie wished power. A man will not be ill used that 
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will not bear it. Farewell, my honest little friend, Tam 
ever your 


“ Faithful and affectionate servant, 
‘James Worrg, 
** London, 21st July, 1757.” 
( Marked—* Answered, 2d Aug., 1757.""] 





LETTER NINTH. 

This letter was written immediately after 
Wolfe's return from the unlucky descent on Roche- 
fort, in which he was one of no less than seven 
naval and military officers, among whom the com. 
mand was frittered away. 
| Addressed—‘‘ Captain Rickson, Deputy Quarter-Master- 

General of Scotland, at Edinburgh.’ ] 

“Dear Rickson,—I thank you very heartily for your 
welcome back. 1 am not sorry that I went, notwithstand- 
ing what has happened; one may always pick up something 
useful from amongst the most fatal errors. I have found 
out that an admiral should endeavour to run into an 
enemy's port immediately after he appears before it; that 
he should anchor the transport ships and frigates as close 
as can be to the land; that he should reeonnoitre and ob- 
serve it as quick as possible, and lose no time in getting the 
troops on shore; that previous directions should be given in 
respect to landing the troops, and a proper disposition made 
for the boats of all sorts, appointing leaders and fit persons 
for conducting the different divisions. On the other hand, 
experience shows me that, in an affair depending upon vigour 
and despatch, the generals should settle their plan of ope- 
rations, so that no time may be lost in idle debate and eon- 
sultations, when the sword should be drawn; that pushing 
on smartly is the road to suecess, and more particularly so 
in an affair of this nature—{a surprise]—that nothing is to 
be reckoned an obstacle to your undertaking, which is not 
found really so upon ¢ryal; that in war something must be 
allowed to chance and fortune, seeing it is in its nature ha- 
zardous, and an option of difficulties; that the greatness of 
an object should come under consideration, opposed to the 
impediments that lie in the way; that the honour of one’s 
country is to have some weight, and that, in particular cir- 
cumstances and times, the loss of 1,000 men is rather an 
advantage to a nation than otherwise, seeing that gallant at- 
tempts raise its reputation, and make it respectable; whereas 
the contrary appearances sink the credit of a country, ru‘n the 
troops, and create infinite uneasiness and discontent at home, 
[ know not what to say, my dear R——, or how to account for 
our proceedings, unless I own to you that there never was 
people collected together so unfit for the business they 
were sent upon—dilatory, ignorant, irrcsolute, and some 
grains of a very unmanly quality, and very unsoldier-like 
or unsailorly-like. I have already been too imprudent: 
[ have said too much, and people make me say ten times 
more than I ever uttered; therefore, repeat nothing ont of 
my letter, nor name my name as the author of any one 
thing. The whole affair turned upon the impracticability 
of escalading Rochefort; ard the two evidences bronght to 
prove that the ditch was wet (in opposition to the assertions 
of the chief engineer, who had becn in the place), are pers 
sons to whom, in my mind, very little credit should be 
given; without these evidences we must have landed, and 
must have marched to Rochefort ; and it is my opinion that 
the place would have surrendered, or have been taken in 48 
hours. It is certain that there was nothing in all that 
country to oppose 9,000 good foot—a millioa of Protest- 
ants, upon whom it is necessary to keepa strict eye, 80 
that the garrisons could not venture to assemble against 
as, and no troops except the Militia within any moderate 
distance of these parts. 
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* Little practice in war, ease and convenience at home, 
great incomes, and no wants, with no ambition to stir to ac- 
tion, are not the instruments to work a successful war 
withal; I see no prospect of better deeds; I know not 
where to look for them, or from whom we may expect 
them. 

“ Many handsome things would have been done by the 
troops had they been permitted to act; as it is, Capt. Howe 
earried off all the honour of this enterprise . . . it, 
notwithstanding what that scribbling . . . been pleased 
to lie about that fort and the attack of it. 

*“‘This disaster in North America,* unless the French 
have driven from their anchors in the harbour of Louis- 
bourg, is of the most fatal kind; whatever diminishes our 
paval force tends to our ruin and destruction. God forbid 
that any accident should befall our fleet in the bay. The 
Deke’s resignation may be reckoned an addition to our 
misfortunes; he acted a right part, but the country will 
suffer by it.—Yours, my dear Rickson, 

“ Very affectionately, 


“3, W. 
** Black Heath, 5th Nov., 1757. 


‘¢ The General and my,mother are both gone to the Baths. 
*¢ The King has given me the rank of colonel.”’ 


ee 


LETTER TENTH. 
His friend was still Deputy-Quarter-Master-General 
of Scotland, at Edinburgh. 


“ Dear Rickson,—Calcraft told me he had prepared a me- 
morial for you, and was to give it in to Sir John Ligonier. 
I had apprised Co]. Hotham, the Deputy-Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, and had bespoke his assistance. Hotham assured me, 
two days ago, that he has not seen the memorial, and won- 
ders it was not presented. Calcraft must have some reasons 
for the delay, which I will inquire into to-morrow; and if he 
has any difficulties about it, I will carry it myself. My ser- 
vices in this matter, and my credit with the reigning powers, 
are not worth your acceptance; but such as they allow it to 
be, you are as welcome toas any living man. I can assure 
you that D—— is double, and would shove you aside to make 
way for a tenth cousin; it becomes my Lord G. Beauclerk 
[then Commander-in-Chief in Scotland] to confirm you in 
your office, by asking and procuring a commission. If he is 
satisfied with your management, it is his duty to do it; 
these mealy chiefs give up their just rights, and with them 
their necessary authority. The Commander in Scotland is 
the fittest person to recommenc, and the best judge of the 
merits of those that serve under him. Though to all appear- 
ance I am in the very centre of business, yet nobody (from 
the indolent inattention of my temper) knows less of what 
is going on where I myself am not concerned. The proceed- 
ings in Parliament, intrigues of the parties, and the manage- 
ment of public affairs, are as much unknown to me as the 
business of a divan or seraglio. I live amongst men without 
desiring to be acquainted with their concerns; things have 
their ordinary course, and I pass on with the current un- 
heeding. Being of the profession of arms, I would seek all 
occasions to serve; and, therefore, have thrown myself io 
the way of the American war, though I know that the very 
passage threatens my life [alluding to his indifferent health], 
and that my constitution must be utterly ruined and undone; 
and this from no motive either of avarice or ambition. I 


* This relates to the c , by the French, of Fort Williem 
Heary, Sevan aitoal Lake George, wish all the artillery, 
vessels, and boats, on 9th Aug., 1757, about three months prior to 
Wolfe's letter. The governor, Monro, had a garrison of 3,000 mea 
and there was & covering army of 4,000 besides, under General 
Webb, buat the latter, by the most us le neglect and ob- 
stinacy, would not advance to Monro’s assistance, who bad ao- 
cordingly to capitulate. Well might Wolfe; speak of it as a great 
as disaster.”’ . 
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expect to embark in about a fortnight. I wish ron suecess 
in your affairs, health and peace. I am, dear Ricksou, your 
affectionate and faithful servant, 
** James Wotre. 

** Blackheath, 12th January, 1758.” 

[Wolfe's seal is still adhering to this letter—it is the 
figure of a human head, with a fillet of laurel, gathered 
into a knot behind. | 


LETTER ELEVENTH. 


Written on the eve of sailing from Portsmouth, 
on the expedition against Louisbourg. 

** Dear Rickson,—The title of Brigadier [Pitt had con- 
ferred iton him], which extends to America only, has no 
other advantage than throwing me into service in an easy 
manner for myself, and such as my constitution really re- 
quires; our success alone will determine the more solid 
favours, for it is possible to deserve very well, and to be 
extremely ill received. The state of public affairs is such 
that some measures must be pursued which prudence or 
military knowledge perhaps might not dictate. We shall 
have (if accident don’t prevent it) a great force this year 
in America, and the country has a right to expect some 
powerful efforts proportioned to the armaments. Success 
is in the hands of Providence, but it is in every man’s own 
power to do his part handsomely. I did not know that 
Barre was your friend, nor even your acquaintance [this is 
one of the supposed authors of the celebrated letters 
of Junius.} Now that I do know it, I shall value him 
the more upon that account; by accident I heard of his 
worth and good sense, and shall have, I trust, good reason 
to thank the man that mentioned him. Nay, I am already 
overpaid by the little I did, by drawing out of his obscurity 
so worthy a gentleman; I never saw his face till very 
lately, nor never spoke ten words to him before I ventured 
to propose him asa Major of Brigade. You may be sure 
that my information came from the best bands. 

“‘I wish your success most heartily; it would be a lasting 
satisfaction to me if I had power to forward it; you must 
give me leave to tell you, which indeed I should not do, 
that I bave pressed it warmly to Lord G. Sackville, who 
has at present the power in his hands; I tried the Field 
Marshal {Lord Ligonier, who had succeeded the Duke of 
Cumberland, as Commander-in-Chief} but I have little 
weight there, and for your sake, I wish I had more with 
Lord George. Write me, now and then, aletter; with all 
the Scotch news, and your own sentiments upon things as 
they fall out. Calcraft will forward your letters, and they 
will be received as so many marks of your affection and re- 
membrance. We embark in three or fourdays. Barré and 
I have the great apartment of a three-decked ship to revel 
in; but with all this space and this fresh air, Iam sick to 
death. Time, I suppose, will deliver me from these suffer- 
ings ; though, ia former trials, I never could overcome it. 
I thank you for your kind wishes, and return them most 
sincerely.—I am, ever, my dear friend, 

‘* Your faithful and affectionate servant, 
“James Worn. 





* Portsmouth, 7th Feb., 1758." 


LETTER TWELFTH AND LAST. 


Written after Wolfe’s return to England, from 
the capture of Louisbourg. 

“My dear Friend,—Your letter dated in September, as 
well as the last you did me the favour to write, are both 
received, and with the greatest satisfaction. I do not reekon 
that we have been fortunate this year in America. Our 
force was so superior to the enemy's, that we might hope 
for greater success ; but it pleased the Disposer of all Things 

a 
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to check our presumption, by permitting Mr. Abercrombie 
to hurry on that precipitate attack of Ticonderago, in which 
he failed with loss. By the situation of that fort, by the 
superiority of our naval force there, and by the strength of 
our army, which could bear to be weakened by detachments, 
it seems to me to have been no very difficult matter to haye 
obliged the Marquis de Montcalm to have laid down his 
arms, and consequently to have given up all Canada. Ia 
another circumstance, too, we may be reckoned unlucky. 
The squadron of men-of-war under De Chafferult failed in 
their attempt to get into the harbour of Louisbourg, where 
inevitably they would have shared the fate of those that did, 
which must have given an irretrievable blow to the marine 
of France, and delivered Quebec into our hands, if we chose 
to go up and demand it. Amongst ourseives be it said that 
our attempt to land where we did {alluding to the Louis- 
bourg affair) was rash and injudicious, our suceess unex- 
pected (by me) and undeserved. There was no prodigious 
exertion of courage in the affair; an officer and 30 men would 
have made it impossible to get ashore where we did. Our 
proceedings in other respects were as slow and tedious as 
this undertaking was ill-advised and desperate; but this for 
your private information only. We lost time at the siege, 
still more after the siege, and blundered from the beginning 
to the end of the campaign. My Lord Howe’s death (who 
was truly a great man) [he was killed in a skirmish in the 
woods, connected with the repulse of the British in their at- 
tack on Ticonderago] left the army upon the continent with- 
out life or vigour; this defeat at Ticonderago seemed to 
stupify us that were at Louisbourg; if we had taken the 
first hint of that repuise, and sent early and powerful suc- 
cours, things would have taken perhaps a different turn in 
those parts before the end of October. Iexpect every day 
to hear that some fresh attempts have been made at Ticon- 
derago, and I can’t flatter myself that they have succeeded ; 
not from any high idea of the Marquis de Montcalm’s abili- 
ties, but from the very poor opinion of our own. You have 
obliged me much with this little sketch of that important 
spot; till now I have been but ill-acquainted with it. 

** Broadstreet’s coup was masterly.* Ile is a very extra- 
ordinary man ; and if such an excellent officer as the late 
Lord Howe had the use of Broadstreet’s uncommon diligence 
and activity, and unparalleled batoe knowledge, it would 
turn to a good public account. When I went from hence, 
Lord Ligonier told me that I was to return at 
the end of the campaign; but I have learned since 
I came home, that an order is gone to keep me there; 
and I have this day signified to Mr. Pitt that he may dispose 
of my slight carcase as he pleases, and that Iam ready for 
any undertaking within the reach and compass of my skill 
and cunning. Iam ina very bad condition both with the 
gravel and rheumatism, but I had much rather die than de- 
cline any kind of service that offers; if I followed my own 





| 


taste, it would lead me into Germany, and if my poor talent | 
was consulted, they should place me to the cayalry, because | 


nature has given me good eyes, and a warmth of temper to 
follow the first impressions. However, it is not our part to 
choose, but to obey. 

‘*My opinion is, that I shall join the army in America, 





* This refers to the surprise and capture of the import- 
ant French Fort, Frontinac, on the north, or French side 
of the St. Lawrence, where it issues from Lake Ontario, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Broadstreet, who had been sent against it by 
General Abercrombie, with a detachment of 3,000 Provin- 
cials. This able officer destroyed the fort, with 40 pieces of 
cannon, 16 mortars, an immense depot of provistons for the 
French army ; took all the enemy's shipping on the Lake, 
consisting of nine vessels, some of them mounting 18 guns, 
and rajeined Abercrombie, all without the loss of a man. 
Wolfe's compliment to him was wel] merited. 
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where if fortune favours our force and best endeavours, wo 
may hope to triumph. 

‘* T have said more than enough of myself; it is time to turn 
a little to your affairs; nothing more unjust than the great 
rank lately thrown away upon little men, and the cood ser- 
vants of the state neglected. Not content with frequent 
solicitations in your behalf, I writ a letter just before I em- 
barked, putting my Lord George Sackville in mind of you, 
and requesting his protection ; his great business, or greater 
partialities, has‘made him overlook your just pretensions, 

‘Ifyou come to town in January, F shall be there, and 
will do you all the service I am able, but Lord Ligonier seems 
particularly determined not to lay the weight of any one 
obligation on me; so you may hold my good inclination in 
higher value than my power to assist. You have my best 
wishes, and I am, truly, 

“ My dear friend, your faithful and obedient servant, 


‘* James Wours. 
“« Salisbury, Ist Deeember, 1758. 


‘* Remember that I am Brigadier in America, 
and Colonel in Europe. 
‘¢ Barré was in such favour with General Amherst that he 
took him to the Continent, and he very well deserves his 
esteem.” 





Such are the contents of the packet of Wolfe’s 
letters. Fragmentary though they be, they are 
valuable; for so little is known of his personal 
history, that even a slight accession is interesting, 
and worthy of preservation. These letters open 
up glimpses of his character, and exhibit the tone 
and bent of his mind, through a medium very fa- 
vourable for enabling us to judge. Written 
frankly and unreservedly, to one he sincerely es- 
teemed, we gain access to his inmost thoughts and 
opinions on subjects both of public and private 
interest; while we cannot fail to admire the warm 
and disinterested friendship evinced throughout— 
the proofs of a generous heart ; and we rise from 
the perusal with renewed regret for the early fall, 
and increased respect for the memory, of one in 
all respects so estimable and so worthy of the re- 
nown inseparable from his name. 

It may be interesting to say a few words in eon- 
clusion, respecting the offieer to whom Wolfe wrote 
these letters—namely, Colonel William Rickson. 
In early life, they had served together in the Con- 
tinental War, and there contracted for each other 
that intimate and lasting friendship of which we 
have Wolfe’s repeated expressions. Rickson sur- 
vived the lamented General eleven years, and died 
at Edinburgh. He was interred in Restalrig church- 
yard; and on the tomb erected over his remains, the 
following inscription may still be seen, recording the 
worth of him whom Wolfe honoured with so large a 
portion of his confidenee, and who shared so much 
of that brave man’s sincere regard :— 


“Here lies the body of Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Rickson, Quarter-Master-General of North Britain, 
who died the 19th July, 1770, in the 51s¢ year of his 
age, and 3ist in the service of his King and country. 
He was an officer of much experience, excellent judg- 
ment, and great bravery—at same time, humane, 
agreeable, generous, friendly, affectionate: In me- 
mory of whose superior worth, and in testimony of 

at love and esteem, this temb is ereeted by his 
ST eeneaiats widow.” 


Peace to the ashes of the brave. ‘ 
J, B, 


| Glasgow, Nov. 3, 1849. 
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LITERARY 


Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Griffin & Co., 
London and Glasgow. 

Tue publishers, in their prospectus, inform the public 
that this is the only Encyclopedia combining a ‘* philoso- 
phical with an alphabetical arrangement;” that it is a 
**concentration of human knowledge,’’ suitable either for 
scientific reference by the learned, or for a course of study, 
or for the purposes of a family library; that it is ‘* entirely 
original, written by the most profound scholars and acute 
philosophers of the age.’’ 

These are large promises, so large, indeed, that we are 
apt to doubr, and to ask for some guarantees for their ful- 
filment, for specimens and authors’ names. When we 
make these demands, we are told that the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana has been before the public these four years ; 
that is to say, the first edition, in quarto, was completed in 
1845, and the publishers are now bringing out a second 
edition in a smaller size of paper, a cabinet edition. 

We should suppose one good Encyclopedia quite sufficient 
for the duration of one generation; and, in point of fact, 
the appearance of a successful and really good work of this 
class has not been more frequent than once in thirty years, 
reckoning from the time when the French Academy ushered 
their great work into the world. 

The publication of an original Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences is, therefore, a literary event which excites our 
curiosity, and challenges our attention. ‘The publishers, 
aware of the ordeal through which their property must 
pass, haye, in the prospectus, furnished certain data on 
which to form anestimate of the undertaking. The plan 
of the work is submitted, with an account of its progress; 


the names of the original authors are given, and a note of 


the recent additions, the portions that have been re-written, 
and the present editors. Messrs. Griffin seem anxious to 
obviate the objections usually connected with a Universal 
Dictionary. As they are entitled to a patient hearing, and 
as the question is one of general interest, we may take a 
glance at the objects and plan of the work. These were 
ascertained and fixed by the late S. T. Coleridge, who was 
not less a philosopher than a poet. 

Keeping in view the danger to society, and to posterity, 
arising from ‘‘ the insinuation of sceptical principles into 
works of science,’ and remembering the tendencies of the 
first ‘‘ Dictionnaire Encyclopwdique,’’ he resolved ‘‘to op- 
pose an effvctual barrier to the rage for desultory know- 
ledge on the one hand, and to support that body of inde- 
pendent attachment to the best principles of all knowledge 
—the moral origin and tendency of all true science. In 
other words, our great objects are to exhibit the arts and 
sciences in their philosophical harmony, to teach philosophy 
in union with morals, and to sustain morality by revealed 
religion."’® 

By further study, Coleridge arrived at a philosophical 
principle of arrangement, by which he got rid of the obstacles 
inseparable from a mere alphabetical and verbal plan of 
dictionary ; he assumed the Sciences themselves, and their 
relation to each other, as a basisof method. He discarded 
the alphabetic mode as a basis; subordinating it to his 





* Introduction, p. 61. 
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leading scientific principle, or adopting it as conveniegce 
suggested. 

The steps by which he accomplished this result are de- 
tailed in the ‘* Treatise on Method’’ which constitutes the 
general introduction to the work. 

Having once assu:ned an object, and fixed principles, he 
arranged details by making the several sciences supply 
rules of arrangement founded upon their mutual and inhe- 
rent, and, therefore, unchangeable relations. 

They intimate that they have resolved upon maintaining 
their work as a whole, upon a level wiil the intelligence of 
the times. But how is this condition practicable? Pro- 
fessional men, anxious to keep pace with their competitors, 
must anticipate information rather than fall back upon a 
dictionary. The additions making to chemistry alone, and 
its applications to medical science, demand daily record ; 
even the economic controversies which agitate society, 


superficial and evaneseent though they be, are but seldom 
capable of solution by reference to the learned. 
‘no small difficulty in retaining the new facts which each 


There is 


morning places before us, Ln scientific and in social dis- 
putes, the highest authorities, the most recent and un- 
questionable truths, must be resorted to. The proprietors 
of this Encyclopwdia propose to meet all these necessities by 
frequent emendations, or fresh editions, either by the original 
authors, or by writers of acknowledged competency in their 
several departments. The form in which the new issue 
makes its appearance, may enable them to make good 
their promise, It is in small volumes, and in parts, which 
appear once or twice a month, two or three parts forming a 
completed work of itself. The purchaser is under no obli- 
gation to take the subsequent portions, Le may pick and 
choose for himself, without the annoyance hitherto experi- 
enced in subscribing to an Encyclopadia, 

This will be no small advantage to the public, as we may 
be enabled to gratify our individual tastes in seleeting just 
what suits us, andno more; and to do so at a very smalj 
expense. ‘The prospectus, at the same time that it promises 
a complete body of reference, explains how it may fur- 
nish a Family Library, adapted even to the purposes of 
tuition, by accompanying the re-issue of the Elaborate Sci- 
entific Treatises with Abridgments, which may be used ag 
class-books. Weare given to understand that eighty or 
one hundred cheap volumes are to be published, adapted 
either for study or for reference, 

Certainly the prospectus leads us to expect great things, 
The labours of many of the most eminent mea of the age 
to be put into our hands at the prices of old reprints; aad 
the two or three small volumes we have seen go far to re- 
deem the promises of the publishers, Coleridge’s ‘‘ Eagay 
on Method’’ evineing much deep thinking, and extensive 
erudition ; Sir John Stoddart’s Volume on the ‘* Philoso, 
phy of Language,'’ Whately’s ‘* Logic,’' Senior's ** Politi. 
cal Economy’’—the array of names is formidable. 

The publishers seem quite aware of the prejudice against 
anonymous writing existing among general readers, as welj 
as among scientific men, who must always have the au, 
thority from whom » new opinion emanates, or upon which 


new facts are announced. 
It is true that the authors of remarkable articles in our 
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best Encyclopwdias are known; but it is also true 
that the majority of such authorships were not avowed 
until after the success of the writings bad been established; 
while writers of inferior note, or doubtful abilities, remain 
unknown. 

The work before us is accompanied with a list of eighty 
or ninety names of eminence, such as those of G. B. Airy, 
Dr. Arnold, S. T. Coleridge, Bishop Hampden, Sir John 
Hersehel!l, Captain Kater, Professor Maurice, John Phil- 
lips, Justice Talfourd, Archbishop Whately, Dr. Whewell, 
&c., &c, These are quoted at random; to select would be 
invidious. 

The history of the undertaking up to this date is the 
brief narrative of disappointment, and delay, and mis- 
fortune, which are but too frequently the concomitants of 
great literary enterprise. The work was commenced about 
thirty years ago ; the first publishers failed after bringing 
forward a few volumes. It then passed into the hands of a 
company, who engaged upon it authors closely connected 
with Oxford and Cambridge. The first edition was com- 
pleted in 1845; and about this time the Griffins appear to 
have acquired the property. Up to 1845 the expenditure 
amounted to upwards of £26,000 for authorships ; £7,000 
for upwards of 600 quarto engravings; £11,000 for stereo- 
typing the letter-press; besides the outlay for paper, printing, 
binding, &c. The work appeared in fifty-nine parts, ata 
guinea each. 

We may now glance at the first specimens of the new 
issue. These are :—Coleridge’s Essay, already mentioned, 
and Sir John Stoddart’s Universal Grammar—the first por- 
tion of his Philosophy of Language. 

Coleridge, on Method, briefly but pleasantly recalls our 
attention to those obscure habitudes of intellect to which, 
from mere familiarity, we soon become forgetful, just as we 
soon forget the peculiarities of our own tempers. If we 
understand Coleridge’s fundamental principles of method, 
they prescribe a unity of idea, some self-consistent antici- 
pation, some distinct impression of probable results, com- 
bined with a progression and accumulation of coherent 
ideas. He believes that a theory is requisite in every in- 
vestigation. He makes no mention of the ‘‘ Indiffereney” 
recommended by Locke, but asserts that Bacon applied 
to physical inquiry principles similar to those which Plato 
employedin metaphysical inquiries ; and that both constantly 
reason from, in, and by inductions of facts, and that the 
methodical system of the Novum Organum is identical 
with the principles long before enunciated by Plato. 

There are criticisms on Shakspeare, showing that poetry 
requires method, which give us insight into a depth of de- 
sign in the poet’s conceptions, at once convincing—give us 
an insight into the depth and coherence of the creations of 
the bard, at once clear and profound. 

He shews the value of leading ideas in botany and che- 
mistry, and has some beautiful and forcible remarks on the 
revolution of thought, the change of logical method which 
accompanied the Reformation, when ‘‘ the advocates of the 
ideal and internal against the external or imaginative” 
carried the war of mind into philosophy, after having tri- 
umphed in the Church. The essay contains many valuable 
hints touching the importance and relations of the physical 
sciences. 

Sir J. Stoddart’s first volume has, we are informed, been 
welcomed, by the first philologists of the day, as a monu- 
ment of industry. 
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To his early labours, as given in the first edition, Sir 
John has added the accumulated notes of twenty years; 
and the ‘* Philosophy of Language” again makes its appear- 
ance, rewritten, a new work, edited by Mr. Hazlitt. 

The introduction is an elaborate proof, derived from the 
known and acknowledged laws of mind, that there may be, 
that there really are, corresponding laws of expression; that 
the study of the art of expression terminates in certain laws 
expressed by the term ‘‘ Universal Grammar.” 

The chapter, ‘‘ Faculties of Mind, on which language 
depends,’’ will be read with interest, even by those for whom 
the minutiz of philology have but few charms. The style 
of this chapter is perspicuous and easy; the various attie 
tudes of mind, so to speak, are so well described that we 
experience but little inconvenience from employing symbo- 
lic, often physical terms, to denote the ever-varying aspects 
under which mind must be contemplated. 

The quibble ‘‘ that we think in words,’’ is unintention- 
ally set aside in various passages ; for example, words are 
called the ‘‘ shadows of the soul’’—that there are ‘‘ joys 
beyond expression, and griefs too sad to vent themselves in 
words’’—that even the powerful effects of speech are not 
owing to the mere signification of separate words, but to 
the activity of mind ‘‘ in seizing on the relatious, and giving 
scope to the thoughts and feelings they are meant to ex- 
cite,’ Asa specimen of the author’s mode of dealing with 
a sophism, take his refutation of the assertion that time 
oresent is, from its continuity, ‘‘not cognisable by any hue 
man faculty :—’’ 


“ Perchance I am on a proud hill top, from whence, at one 
glimpse I behold mountains and valleys spread in rich perspec- 
tive before me, with the near cottages and the distant town, and, 
beyond all, the remote and hazy ocean. I see the variegated 
foliage and the ripening corn, the clouds of heaven sailing high 
in air, the rustics at their labour, and the little vagrant boy 
picking daisies at my feet, and delighting in his idleness. With- 
out any time for reflection, without a thought of the successive 
action of the machinery in this grand landscape, I say, ‘ J see’ 
all this at the present moment—and I enunciate, in the present 
tense, ‘ Perfect!” 


There is both science and eloquence, if not poetry, in 
these few lines. ‘They show how the author can make the 
journey pleasant, through the intricate and sometimes 
rugged paths of philology. 

Throughout the volume, the several parts of speech are 
referred to the phases of mind in which they originate. 
The volume closes with a chapter on the mechanism of 
speech, the anatomy and physiology of the larynx, with 
a diagram from Willis, and remarks from Muller, Mayo, 
and others. 

We have only spoken of the style in which the work ap- 
pears; it is sufficiently attractive t» induce future study. 
The volume is a magazine of illustrations of the powers of 
words, and their relations in different dialects, The philo- 
sophical principle once assumed, and maintained through- 
out the work, that it is the mind which gives force and 
meaning to the words, and not that mind should be 
trammelled and hedged in by words—is a principle which 
will go far to dissipate that slavish and puerile habit which 
prevailed among too many commentators and disputants of 
the past generation, of squaring and paring down proposi- 
tions, narratives, and docrines to the traditionary meanings 
of the fragments and atoms of language. An enlightened 
theory in philology may, in course of time, put a termina- 
tion to a certain fashion of ‘ Commentary,’’ which darkens 
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counsel with words, and leaves men under the impression 
that teachers of religion are sometimes unwilling to permit 
us to receive the most important of all truths in their most 
obvious significations, 





The Drawing-Room Scrap Book for 1850, London : 
Peter Jackson, 

Tuts annual appears for 1850 under different manage- 
ment from several preceding volumes. The work has been 
long under the editing care of Mrs. Norton, who was also 
one of the (most extensive contributors to its pages. 
The present volume is edited by Dr. Mackay, whose 
poetical and political writings are well known, from 
their steady tendency to improve the position and the minds 
of the productive classes. We notice a considerable differ- 
ence in the character of the contributions for the present 
volume. They are less ecclesiastical, and more occupied 
with secular affairs than some of the preceding volumes, 
That feature is, we think, an improvement. The letter- 
press, as before, is entirely poetical; and Dr. Mackay, in 
following a poetess so distinguished as Mrs. Norton, has 
well sustained the character of the work and his own repu- 
tation. There are some beautiful verses in the volume, and 


several long poems. From one on Education we copy the 
opening stanzas:— 
* T have a wondrous house to build, 
A dwelling humble, yet divine : 
A lowly cottage, to be fill’d 
With all the jewels of the mine. 
How shall I build it strong and fair, 
This noble house, this lodging rare ? 
So small and modest, yet so great! 
How shall I fill its chambers bare 
With use, with ornament, with state ? 


“ My God hath given the stone and clay; 
’Tis I must fashion them aright— 
Tis I must mould them day by day, 
And make my labour my delight. 
This cot, this palace, this fair home, 
This pleasure house, this holy dome, 
Must be in all proportions fit, 
That heavenly messengers may come 
To lodge with him who tenants it. 


“No fairy bower this house must be, 
To totter at each gaie that starts ; 
But of substantial masonry, 
Symmetrical in all its parts—- 
Fit in its strength to stand sublime 
For seventy years of mortal time, 
Defiant of the storm and rain, 
And well-attemper’d to the clime 
In every cranny, nook, and pane.” 

This"poem illustrates, or is illustrated by, a very beauti- 
ful plate—a lady engaged in teaching her child. The face 
explains the story. A mother is teaching natural history to 
her own child; and from the pleased smile she wears, we 
gather that while the boy’s fingers are playing with ma- 
ma’s veil, he has answered well. “* Cheerfalness’’ will be 
a cause of discussion in drawing rooms during the winter 
evenings, on the question who in the trio is prettiest ? 
and from the frontispiece turn to the contrast afforded 
by the vignette, and see how clear and vivid the 
engraver has brought out the minutest points—to the 
drops of sea-spray in the shipwreck, The avowed portraits 
in the volume are three--Lamartine, Louis Napoleon, and 
Viscount Gough. The portrait of Lamartine is one 
with which the publi¢ are familiar, That of the French 











President, we have not previously seen. It is ap- 
parently a good likeness. Viscount Gough will not bear 
witness here in favour of the accusations for impetu- 


osity and rashness in the Punjaub battles, made against. 


him in this country. The portrait is that of a highly 
intelligent, firm, and cautious leader. The volume con- 
tains thirty-six plates. They are all beautifully finished. 
Twelve are engravings of general topics—of landscapes, of 
noted buildings, or towns, Three are portraits, The 
remainder are of female figures — forming a volume of 
beauty well competent to sustain the reputation earned 
by the work; but the English harvest is perhaps the 
prettiest—it is the most English—and few in England, or 
out of it, will deny the truth of the accompanying verses: — 


“ Give, oh give us English welcomes, 

We'll forgive the English skies;— 

English homes and English manners, 
And the light of English Eyes. 

Give us, for our props in peril, 
English valour, pith, and stress; 

And for wives, sweet English maidens, 
Radiant in their loveliness, 


Foreign tastes perchance may differ, 
On our virtues or our laws; 
But who sees an English matron, 
And withholds his deep applause? 
Who beholds an English maiden, 
Bright and modest, fair and free, 
And denies the willing tribute 
Of a fond idolatry? 


Lovely are the maids of Rhineland, 
Glowing are the maids of Spain; 

French, Italians, Greeks, Circassians, 
Woo our homage—not in vain. 

But for beauty to enchant us, 
And for virtue to enthral, 

Give our hearts the girls of England— 
Dearer—better than them all.” 


‘* Fond of the Country,” and ‘‘ Tho Mask,” are plates on 
which the engraver has displayed great talent in conveying to 
his steel the genius of the painter. They are both superb en- 
gravings, unless indeed the beauty of the originals may 
shade a prejudice over them—an undue prejudice in their 
favour. ‘*‘ Raising the Standard’’ is the last engraving in 
the volume—‘‘raising the English standard’’—and we like 
the verses accompanying it, of which we only copy three; 


semewhat, we fear, that the first is scarcely historically 
correct; but without any fear that, in its subject matter, 


the flag of England will bear, at least, to be compared 
with any flag that floats, | 


** Raise high the flag of England ! 
The meteor of the fight! 
That never flashed on battle-field, 
Except to lead the rigtrt ; 
That never graced the triumphs 
O if Cnsars at their hosta, 
Or ied rapine and revenge 
To unoffending coasts. 
catee, it high 
n purity— 7 
The flag without a stain, 
That we men— 
The free men, 
May swear by it again. 


Trade has stretch'd 
Her civilizing ; 

There enterprise has ventured 

And kindly knowledge smiled. - 
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O’ er deeds like these, 
In storm and breeze, 
Our flag has been unfarl’d ; 
And we men— 
The free men, 
Can show them to the world. 
It led our sons undaunted, 
With earnest souls sublime, 
To track the bounds of earthly space 
In every zone and clime. 
Throngh savage lands, death-haunted, 
Where southern oceans roll ; 
Through swamps and deserts of the line, 
Or ice-fields of the pole, 
Wherever trade, 
Or science bade 
Discovery turn her prow, 
That we men— 
The free men, 
May glory in it now.”’ 


The editor and publisher have sueceeded in deserving for 
the volume the success which we believe has attended the 
previous volumes of the series, and will, we hope, be ex- 
tended to the present ‘‘ Drawing-room Serap Book.”’ 


The Ruins of Many Lands. By Nicwouas MICHELL. 
1 Vol. London: William Tegg & Co. 


We have read the second and enlarged edition of this 
volume with sincere pleasure. It is evidently the highest 
poetical effort published in this country in its style for some 
past years. The title suggests the subject, and the latter 
allows a wide range for the imagination of the poet. In the 
purely imaginative styles he, however, seldom indulges. 
His verses, which flow on with remarkable sweetness, are 
rather descriptive and meditative. He seems to seek 
and find pearls upon the graves of the old world. We 
propose some time so to notice the work as it deserves ; 
but the thought struck us that this is an admirable Christ- 
mas book, and that, by quoting a few passages, we might 
readily spread the opinion, The first lines of the work 
are copied under:— 


“Bright stream! whose wavelets flowed through Eden’s 
bowers, 

Watering its trees, and incense-breathing flowers, 

Soothing with murmurs Eve’s enraptured ear, 

And all her heavenly charms reflecting clear: 

River! whose mountain-born and* apid flood 

Swept Shinar’s plain, where sky-topped Babel stood, 

Wound, like a huge snake glittering in the sun, 

Through Earth's first eity; mighty Babylon! 

And saw, along those wild and palmy banks, 

The first dread conqueror range his blood-stained ranks! 

All hail, Euphrates! stream of hoary time, 

Fair as majestic, sacred as sublime!’’ 


And the poet proceeds to describe Babylon ; but we prefer 
to quote from a quieter scene :— 





‘** Twas here the Hebrew, halting oni the plain, 
Drew up by Haran’s gate his camel train : 

No stone marks now that perished eity’s pride, 
But still bursts forth the fountain’s limpid tide ; 
Yes, by this well, perchance, Rebecca stood, 

Her evening task to draw the erystal flood ; 
Vision of beauty! fancy sees her now, 

Her downcast eyes and half-veiled modest brow ; 
Her loose-twined girdle, and her robes of white, 
Her long locks tinged by sunset’s golden light. 
The Hebrew craves his boon, and from the brink 
Of that bright well she gives his camel’s drink ; 
Then, as he clasps the bracelets on her hands, 
With wondetitg look she views those sparkling bands, 
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Listens, and suiiles to hear the old man speak, 
While timid blushes flutter o'er her eheek. 

Maid of a simple heart, and untaught age! 

Whom toys could charm, and rudest tasks engage, 
Ah! little dreamt she then, from her would spring 
A mighty people—prophet, sage, and King! 

Her memory treasured in each age and clime, 

Her gentle name to perish but with time!” 


From Chaldea the poem passes to Egypt, and thus the 
author leaves the country of the Nile:— 


‘¢ Egypt! the world’s great nurse, we break the spell 
That binds us to thy ruins—fare thee well ! 

To roam far lands, which owed, perchance, to thee 
Their ancient pomp, we cross the western sea ; 

Lands where power’s foot-prints startle still the eye, 
And grandeur’s wrecks in green oblivion lie ; 

For not ’mid wastes, where springs, nor flower, nor blade, 
Those ruins rise from woods of deepest shade ; 

Shrines clothed with moss and pyramids with trees, 
Where brooklets gush, and fragrance loads the breeze ; 
Cities that cover vales, and mountain heights, 

Eternal stillness o'er their mouldering sites, 

Their history lost, no legend of their fame, 

Without a dweller and without a name.” 


Aud he leaves the Nile and Egypt for that strange world 
of the west, where the ruins of great cities exist, while the 
names of their builders have perished, and they have left 
on earth no memorial of their race, but the crumbling 
walls of their palaces— 


‘¢ World! wrongly called the new, this clime was old 
When first the Spaniard came, in search of gold ; 
Age after age its shadowy wings had spread, 

And man was born, and gathered to the dead ; 
Cities arose, ruled, dwindled to decay ; 

Empires were formed, then darkly swept away ; 
Race followed raee, like clond-shades o’er the field, 
The stranger still to strangers doomed to yield. 

The last grand line that swayed these hills and waves, 
Like Israel, wandered long ’mid wilds and caves, 
Then, settling in their Canaan, cities reared, 

Fair science wooed, a milder God revered, 

Till to invading Europe bowed their pride, 

And pomp, art, power, with Montezuma died.” 


The Holy Land Restored, By the Rey. A. G. H. Hol- 
lingsworth, M.A. London: Seeleys. 


THE natural mind clings to visible symbols, grasps 
most easily facts evident to the serises, and interprets 
Revelation by its own gross and earthly tendencies, The 
old Jews adopted the same course, when they looked for 
Messiah in the person of a great warrior, which is now 
followed by the ultra-Hebrewists amongst ourselves at 
this day. Dr. Keith, of St. Cyrus, is one of the leading 
men in this class of Biblical interpreters, His propheti- 
eal works have been extremely popular, and therefore 
cannot be without attractive qualities; and yet their 
author is not rich in the ornaments of argument and rea- 
soning. He asserts the Jews’ title to a great part of Asia 
Minor, under the grants contained in various texts of Serip- 
ture quoted to support his views, Another class of ultra- 
Hebrewists go farther than the establishment of a Jewish 
empire, and teach the appearance on this earth of our 
Lord himself, as its temporal head, reigning visibly at Je- 
tusalem, This class are indulged and entertained in 
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various Evangelical bodiés, inder the plea that their error (| 
is on a non-edsential stibject. We heartily dissent from | 
that conclusion, Their error seems to us a most impor- 
tant one, affecting deeply the heart and spirit of religion. 
The appearance of the chief and ruler over all principa- | 
lities and powers in the heaven. above or on the earth be- | 
neath, as a temporal king in Jerusalem, or anywhere else | 
in this world, would change the whole scope and tendency || 
of religious belief, and render what we term “ faith” a| 
nonentity. “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, | 








The Home and Colonial Library, London: John Murray, 


The 7ist, 72d, and 73d parts of this serial, which is 
now closed, contain the Metioirs of the late Sir Thomas 


Fowell Buxton. The work is a re-publication, previously 


well known, but many admirers of the late baronet, who 


_sympathised in his views and shafed in his straggles, will 


deem the neat volume, formed by these three parts, a 
great acquisition; and they are most appropriately in- 
cluded in a series of works designed for Home and the 
Colonies, because few legislators have been more concerned 


the evidence of things not seen,’’ and could not exist |/in Home and Colonial Reform than Sir Thomas Fowell 


along with the demonstration that these people advise their | 


followers to expect. 


Buxton. The series is closed With the life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Nos. 74 and 75. 
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Tre Home Politics of the month are barren of in-*' interfere with the movements of my association than 


terest. The deputations from the National Financial. 
and Reform ‘Association are progressing over the land, 
and explaining their schemes generally to large 
audiences. ‘The English Freehold Associations are, 
in the meantime, discharging both financial and poli- 
tical duties. They are working the 40s. freehold clause 
advantageously. Their agitation will aid in reforming 
the working classes financially. Ifa 40s. freehold costs 
£39, and should bring nothing but a vote, it is better to 
have thirty pounds’ worth of politics than thirty pounds’ 
worth of gin. This description of franchise is confined 
to England. It does uot exist in Ireland, and it never 
existed in Scotland. Our legislators would have some 
difficulty in refusing a demand for its extension to both 
countries. We think, also, that they will experience 
some trouble in meeting an urgent request to apply the 
same principle to other descriptions of property that 
is, in this case, applied to land. Why should a right 
of voting be conferred on a landed, and withheld from 
a funded qualification? A man with fifty pounds in 
the funds has more interest in the peace of the country, 
and the stability of our institutions, than a man with 
fifty pounds absorbed in land. 

The forty shillings freehold is meant in England to 
prove that the holder has a stake in the country. The 
same value of property, in any other shape, not connected 
with the claimant’s trade, not burdened with any debt, 
should confer the same privilege, since it affords the 
same test. We have already argued that Life Insur- 
ance policies should be held, after a number of premiums 
have been paid, to be a means of qualification. All these 
schemes should proceed upon the plain understanding that 
there shall be no mortgaging, or borrowing, on property 
used to qualify. All who are for finality will resist 
any plan, however good or “feasible,” that makes any 
change. All who oppose instalments will execrate 
these projects, which commend themselves only to the 
politicians who, while they fear the adoption of universal 
suffrage, feel that the working classes deserve to have 
an attainable franchise; which may be thus in some 
measure a certificate of sobriety, diligence, and aecu- 
mulative habits. The interests of the country would 


the freehold societies interfere already, except so far 
as that many artisans, having no use for freeholds, 
would prefer to have the power of accumulation in 
the funds. 

Two rival political bodies have been re in 
Ireland; one under the care of Mr. John O’Comnhell, 
at the old place, for the former purpose—and the 
other, ostensibly directed by Mr. Charles Gavin Duffy, 
against the Church, and for protection to labour, with 
an extension of the franchise. 

The improvements expected in the position of the 
Trish proceed slowly. The utmost discontent exists 
in their counties; and the voters, greatly reduced in 
numbers, now threaten to dispossess the present mem- 
bers of their seats, on the earliest opportunity, and, 
following the example of Cork, to bestow them on 
Protectionists. Actuated by sequaintance with the 
existence of this feeling, and by some recent successes 
in England, the National Association for the Revival 


_of Protection are petitioning the Queen to dissolve 


Parliament. They might as well petition her 
to remove Lochnagar. The Queen is a constitutional 
monarch, and will follow the constitutional practice. 
The Ministry will resist these humble invitations to 
walk out uf office. They will keep their places until 
1552, if they have any reason to suppose that thé 
country party could now make up @ majority. Our 
opinion is that a majority of Protectionists 
not yet be returned, but that the majority against them 
in the new Parliament would be greatly reduced. I 
they, however, be convinced that they could now obtain 
a majority in the Commons, they will bitterly 
their old votes against triennial Parliaments, 


have also a ready way of obtaining their petition early 
in the next session of Parliament. They can bring in 
a bill to repeal the Septennial Act. The Radical mem. 
bers must 








be greatly promoted by any alteration which would 
encourage econowy. These plans would no farther’ 





























line of tactics, and one consistent with their principles, 
for they must now see the impolicy of the Septennial 
Act. They could not so vigorously seek the dissolu- 
tion of the present Parliament if they had not seen the 
impoliey of seven years leases of majorities. 

A smart agitation is threatened against the taxes 
on knowledge, by an association formed in London. 
They direct their efforts against the duty on paper, 
the penny stamp on newspapers, and the tax on ad- 
vertisements. ‘The duty on paper affects us more than 
the other two taxes, but the latter are unquestionably 
the great nuisances which should be first removed. 
A tax on paper is not so directly obstructive to business 
as either of the other two. We have received several 
numbers of a very neat Halifax newspaper, published 
daily, at one penny, and containing a large number of 
advertisements, which are inserted daily for £15 an- 
nually, of the length that would cost in our provincial 
papers at the rate of £60 annually—but of this sum 
the newspaper proprietor has to pay, and often to 
advance, £22 10s. to the Stamp-oflice. We need 
scarcely say that the Halifax journalist is better than 
parties following the same profession in this country. 
The low rate of insertion secures him many advertise- 
ments; and he lays out no money, runs no risk, but is 
able to afford that accommodation to the public of 
Nova Scotia which is refused in this country. 

Rumours are current that the King of Prussia has 
abdicated in favour of his nephew, the Prince of 
Prussia. They may be true, for European crowns 
are not at present in favour; and abdication is a 
fashion into which kings are running. No reason is 
assigned for his Prussian Majesty’s retirement from 
public life. 

Austria protests against the meeting of the new 
German Parliament at Erfurt, on the 31st of January 
next, Harsh notes are understood to have passed 
between Berlin and Vienna on this subject. The 
Prussian Cabinet insists on going forward with the 
meeting, at which the Prussian Deputies will form 
two-thirds of the Representatives. The meeting must 
be therefore that of a Parliament for Northern Ger- 
many; something different from a German Parliament. 

The differences between Russia and Turkey are sup- 
posed to be arranged without the expulsion or the 
surrender of the Hungarian and Polish refugees. The 
English fleet entered the Dardanelles during the dis- 
cussion, and facilitated a settlement, we presume, by 
their presence. Some letters allege that the quarrel 
is not settled, but only postponed till spring, when the 
occupation of the Danubian provinces will supersede 
the consideration of the fate of Kossuth and his friends, 

The position of the French President becomes seri- 
ous. He has dismissed the Odillon Barrot Ministry, 
and chosen one of inferior men, but who will be more 
complacent to his plans, M. Thiers has been com- 
pletely thrown out.. Rumours prevailed that Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte intended to strike for a crown, 
The rumours are premature, and perhaps they do not 
in any way correspond with his intentions. 

From our eastern settlements the intelligence of the 
month is disagreeable. In Cephalonia, Mr. Ward has 
seen cause to hang up twenty persons, who dignified 
their proceedings with the title of rebellion, and were 
charged with great excesses. At Labuan, Rajah 


. 


Brookes had attacked and destroyed a pirate settle- 
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| ment, after causing the death of 1,200 to 1,500 pirates, 
This battle or massacre is greatly blamed by some of 
the London journals. We have no information from 
any quarter that would induce us to pass any distinct 
opinion on the topic. Piracy is a common crime in 
the Eastern Archipelago, and it must be destroyed, 
Pirates, by the law of nations, are liable to death, 
But what information had these Indians regarding the 
law of nations? They were unacquainted with the 
works on that subject. They may have no more re- 
garded themselves as thieves than the border clans 
when they rieved their neighbours’ cattle. Still, the 
atrocities of eastern piracy cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue on account of the pirates’ ignorance. Com- 
merce must have freedom on the highway of nations; 
and the past character of Sir James Brookes prevents 
the belief that he would wantonly shed blood. 





We wish to express our regret that, in the present 
volume, one or two articles published in successive 
Numbers are incomplete. Wedo not refer to “There 
and Back Again,” by Mr. St. John, which could not 
be completed in a single volume, but to some papers 
of a minor character. 

We shall endeavour, in future, to avoid a similar 
occurrence. 

We have made such arrangements as seemed with- 
in our power, to combine instruction with light but 
useful reading in our future numbers. 

One gentleman, a contributor to the Magazine, has 
left this country for the north of Europe, with the 
intention of transmitting to us notes and sketches of 
winter life in the Baltic capitals. 

In connection with some of our former contributors, 
we have made, and are making, various similar arrange- 
ments, calculated, we believe, to extend and increase 
the general usefulness of the Magazine. 

We are passing through a period when political 
affairs, in connection with foreign countries, have more 
interest than those of our own land; and an extensive 
connection, with literary men in different countries 
enables us, in referring occasionally to these transac- 
tions, at least to have the advantage of full and ac- 
curate information. 

A period of great, and it may be, of unforeseen 
changes, is approaching in our own land; and we ean- 
not doubt that they will tend, ultimately, to give the 
people more influence than they now possess, in the 
management of their own affairs, and that circum- 
stances are rendering them more competent to use ad- 
vantageously that influence as it is obtained. 

We have taken care frequently to intimate that 
we cannot make any use of manuscripts that reach us 
without the address of the writer, and yet we have a 
number sent to us in that position which are neces- 
sarily lost. In future we shall publish monthly a list 
of publications and books forwarded to our address, . 
as a means of intimating, in the most satisfactory man- ° 
ner, that they have been received. We are anxious 
here to correct a date which, in reference to advertising, 
appears on our cover, namely, that advertisements for 
the January number will be received to the 26th. 
In consequence of an alteration in our arrangements.in 
that respect, we are obliged to substitute Monday, the : 








24th. . 
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RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


_ RAILWAYS. 

Bustxxss, in relation to the above undertakings, has been 
very quie: during the month. Speculation in railway shares 
isalmostat an end, and none but those of first-class companies' 
can obtain purchasers. Prices still keep depressed, though 
there isan evident improvementas compared with the preced- 
ing month. I:is now pretty generally considered that we have | 
seen the worst; and as the effect of the Hudsonian cooking | 
system is gradually removed, we may expect a return to 
something like fair prices. Of course, the restoration of 
the halcyon days of 1845 and 1846 is out of the questien. | 
There have been but few meetings of companies in the past | 
month, and those, generally, of an unimportant character. 
Below will be found all shat happened of a material nature. | 

Dunpex, Perts, aypD ABERDEEN Rattway.—The half-| 
yearly meeting of this company was held in Dundee oa Oc- | 
tober 30th—Lord Kinnaird in the chair. 

There had beena falling off in the passenger traffic amount- 
ing to £674, chiefly arising from the prevalence of cholera | 
in Dundee. The goods traffic showed an increase of £4,560 | 
over the corresponding period of last year. ‘The directors, 
recommended a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum | 
for the past half year. The report, after a short speech from 
the Chairman, was unanimously carried. 

Preston aND LoneoripGe Raitway. — The half-yearly | 
meeting of the shareholders of this company was held at | 
Preston on October 30th, when a dividend of 12s, 3d. per| 
share, clear of income-tax, was declared. | 

York anD Norta MipianD Rartway.—A special general | 
meeting of the shareholders of this company was held at} 
York on October 3lst: The business was to receive the | 
third report of the Committee of Investigation, and to con- 
sider the conduct of the Directors. <A rather stormy discus- | 
sion took place, which ended in the adoption of the recom- | 
mendation of the committee, against re-electing Mr. Meck 
on the directory, by a large majority. 

SHREWSBURY AND HEREFORD RarLway.—A general meet- 
ing of this company was held at Chester, on November 6th. 
From the report submitted, it appears that the company are 
authorised to raise £800,000 in 40,000 shares of £20 each. 
The number of shares on which a deposit of only £1 has) 
been paid, 34,799; the number on which the first call of 41 | 
per share and the deposit has been paid, 21,989; the amount | 
received on the second call of £3 per sbare, paid by instal- | 
ments, £6,263; the number of shares forfeited, 4,943; the! 
number of shares not issued, 5,201; the number of shares) 
unclaimed, 146. It is proposed to construct the railway with 
a single line throughout; the estimate for which, with the 
necessary sidings and electric telegraph, and including the | 
amount already expended, is, as stated in the last report, 
£485,804; to reduce the share-capital to £450,000, which, 
with the usual borrowing powers, will make a total capital 
of £600,000; and to make the number of shares 45,000 of £10 
each, instead of 40,000 of £20 each, thereby diminishing the 
liabilities of the registered shareholders to one-half the pre- 
sent amount. 

The accounts from the formation of the company to the 
30th of June last, show receipts by deposit on 34,799 shares, 
£34,799; on first call, £21,798; on second call, £3,362; total, 
£61,856. Expenditare—Works, Shrewsbury station and 
bridge over Severn, £21,500; expenses of obtaining Act, 
£25,884; balance, £6,874. The report was adopted. 

NEWCASTLE AND CARLISLE RaitwaYy.—An adjourned meet- 
ing of the shareholders of this company was held at New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne on Nov, 7, to receive tle report of the 
proceedings of the Newcastle and Berwick Railway Com- 
pany, held at York, on the 25th of October. The following 
report was submitted :—‘‘ The directors reported that the 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick have made no proposal to 
adopt the agreement entered into by Mr. Hudson for a lease 

f the Newcastle and Carlisle, or to enter into any other 
arrangement under which the lines might continue to be 
worked together. Mr. Hudson, who entered into an agree- 
ment for a lease of the Newcastle and Carlisle line, which 
will expire on the Ist of July, 1851, bas offered to this com- 
pany the alternative of accepting a surrender of the existing 

ent at the end of the current year, or of entering 

into a treaty for an extended term. The directors recom- 

mend the acceptance of a surrender of the existing agree- 

ment at the end of the current year.” The report was 
unanimously. 

Sours Devon Raitway.—A s 1 meeting of this eom- 
pany was beld at Exeter on Nov. 6th. Tbe Chairman 
said it would be idle to conceal from the shareholders that 
this meeting was likely to be decisive of the fate of the com- 


pany. Claims were pressing upon them from all quarters, 














and unless the present proposals were agreed to, he did not 
know what they were to do. He was glad to state that the 
debenture holders acquitted almost unanimously the direc- 
tors of al! blame as to the wayin which the money had been 
spent. The debenture holders, or at least some of them, 
said they had a hold upon the company by Act of Parliament; 
and if their claims were not paid im full they could have re- 
course to the remedy which the law allowed them. No 
doubt, if all the debenture holders were to hold that language, 
the result would be ruin, even to themselves, for their pro- 
perty would be jost by legal proceedings; but, on the other 
hand, the sharehoiders wonld be sorry to lose that which, 
with moderate prudence, might be made a valuable property. 
He had no doubt that the line would pay the whole amount 
of 6 per cent. for the propose! new shares of £468,000, as 
any one might see by looking to the nett revenue of the last 
year. He now moved that the report of the directors, with 
the prospectus, be adopted, that the directors be empowered 
to take such measures as may be necessary, and particular! 


to apply to Parliament for powers to carry it into effect, an 


that a copy of these proceedings be sent to each shareholder, 
with a strong recommendation that they assent to the reso- 
lution. ‘The resolution was put to the meeting, and unani- 
mous!y agreed to. 

Avupir or Rattway Accounts—De.ecats MEEtine oF 
Dirnectors—Lorp LonspaLs IN THE Coatn.—Tbis meeting 
was held in London, November 4, to consider the best means 
of securing a more efficient system of auditing railway ac- 
counts. The meeting was very numerously attended. After 
considerabie discussion, it was proposed by Mr. Glyn that, 
in order to afford the proprietors of railways a more speedy 
means of examination into the conduct of their respective 
undertakings, it should be competent for any number of 
proprictors holding stock or shares to tbe value paid up of 
not less than one-third of the total capital of the company, 
to appoint, within a month after any general meeting, two 
of their number, for the purpose of making a special exami- 
nation into the accounts of the carrent half-year; and such 
auditors so specially appointed, together with the publie ae- 
countant selected by them, shall bave the same power of ex- 
amination in every respect as be has by the proposed and 
other acts granted to anditors appointed in the ordinary 
course by a majority at general meetings. It was finally 
resolved that the resolutions be published, and transmitted 
to the secretary of every railway company, with a reques$ 
that the opinion of the shareholders be taken upon them 
whether for or against. 

Donxpsg axp AnsBroati Rattway.—The shareholders in 
this line held a special wnceting in Dundee, on Nov. 10th. 
The report stated that the directors of the Dundee, Perth, 
and Aberdeen had represented to the directors of this com- 
pany that they were unable, from tho great depression ia 
railway property, aod the dispute with the Caledonian, to 
continue ‘e. r to pay the 8 per cent. stipulated in the 
agreement. They proposed that the guaranteed dividend 
for the lease of the line to be paid by the Perth Company 
on the paid-up capital of the Arbroath Company, instead of 
being at the rate of 8 per cent., should be at the rate of 6 
per cent. for five years from the date of the last 
and thereafter 7 per cent. per annum in uity (free 
income-tax) ; with the condition that, if in any year there 
should bea surplus of revenue from the Arbroath line, after 
paying such dividend and the necessary ex such sur- 
plus should in the first place be wholly paid to the Arbroath 
Company till the dividend amounted to 8 per cent; and the 
surplus, if uny, to be divided equally between the two com- 

anies. 
' SaMBRE axp Meusg Raitway.—A Y tec > meeting of this 
company was beld in London, Nov. 13. The chairman re- 
greiied that the hopes which they bad entertained bad been 
disappointed. The traffic receipts averaged only £170 
week, aud the expenses amounted to £210 per week. 


. 


to the present time they got nothing by working the ling; 

they bad incurred a debt of £5,000, oat they were adding 

to es ww every ee ee es 

Sheward, the managing director to 
rg myn 


the Minister of Public Works th 


would 
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The Chairman proposed a resdlution to the effect that in 
the present position of affairs it was inexpedient to continué 
the « of the line, unless some arrangement be made 
with the Belgian Government, leading to a reasonable con- 
elusion that it would be worked at a profit.—The resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

Sours Waves Rattway.—This company held an adjourned 
meeting in London, on Nov. 14. The Chairman informed the 
meeting that the South Wales intended to introduce two 
bills io next session of Parliament to amend their Acts, 
to extend time for the purchase of lands and construction 
of works, and to authorise certain deviations. With regard 
to the bills promoted by the Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, 
and Dublin and the Vale of Neath, the directors of the 
South Wales could kaow nothing. Te further remarked | 
that the proper time to discuss the merits of the bills would | 
be when they were submitted for the approval of the share- 
holders. A resolution for adjournment was then agreed to. | 

Amizns axp Boviocye Raitway.—This company held a} 

ial meeting in London son November 20th—M. C. La-| 
tte in h chair. The object of the meeting was to obtain | 
certain concessions from the French Governmeut, to which |}. 


they considered themselves fully entitled. ) 
Bas Anetuan Rattway.—A meeting of bondhoklers be- | 





Names of Railways. Paid. Prices. Nov.1. Prices.Noy.24, 
Man., Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire ..100 0 0 ~. 20 to 23 .. 16 to 18 


‘Midland... .. 100 0 0 1. 47§ to 483.47 to 48 


Norfolk .. ~~. ~100 0 0.24 to 27 ~. 22 to 95 
North British... ~.25 .0 0 — 10%to 11i. 10% to 11 
North Staffordsbire 1710 0 .. 9:10 94... 9 to 
Oxford, Wor., and 

Wolverhampton 50-0 0..10 to 12. 9 to Il 
Scottish Central .. 25 0 0.17 to 18 . 14 to 16 
Shrewsbury and Bir.12 0 0. 44to 5... 4) to 
Shropshire Unionw. 610 O.. Sto 3. 3 to BS 
South Eastern .. 33 2 4..18$t0 18}... 18 to 184 
South Wales... ~. 43 0 0.15 to 17.16 to 17 
Shef., Rotherham, 3 

and Goole ~. -.. 1610 0 . 14tto 143... 16 to 154 
York, Newcastie, and 

Berwick .. 25 0 0 . 17} to 18 164 to 17 
York and Nor. Mid. 50 0 0 . 194to 20 .. 18} to 18} 


ASSURANCE COMPANTES, 
Enotygrks’, Masonic, any Universat Mutvat Lire As, 


|| suzance.Gompany.—The directors of this company reeently. 


gntertained,; at the:Freemesons’ Tavern, on Tuesday evening, the 


i . thi was held in London the 21st ||A 
1 Seg onan Redes 1 | nb || members ang friends'of this society. The chairman mentioned 


of November. The chairman stated that the amount of 
bonds now due was £62,000. On the 3lst of December, | 
£15,000 more would fall due. The gross receipts for | 
traffic in the first half of the present year were £17,569; | 
from the lst. of July to the llth of November the receipts | 
had been £14,240, The average receipts were about’ £720 | 
a week; the actual working expenses were £420 a week, | 
leaving a balance of £300 a week, which was sufficient to | 
pay every bondbolder 5 per cent for his money. After some | 
discussion, a committee was appointed to protect the iute-| 
rests of the bondholders, and to report to a future meeting | 
on the best courge to be adopted. 
' Winpine Up.—Fifty-seven defunct railway companies are | 
in the course of being wound up, under the operation of the 
railway and joint stock companies, 

AppLicaTions TO PaRLiaMent.—It appears that notices of | 
application to Parliament in the ensuing session have been | 
given for sixty railway bills, There are five notices for | 
new lines. The notices for amalgamations are the Cale- 
donian and Edinburgh and Glasgow; thé Seoftish Cen- | 
tral with the London and North-Western,’ Lancaster 
and Carlisle, Caledonian and Edinburgh and Glasgow | 
Companies; and the Edinburgh and Bathgate with the Edin- | 
burgh and Glasgow. ie 

Tue following table will exbibit the renge of prions in the 
shares of the leading companies during the past month, as 
compared with the origiual price of the’shares ;— 


Names of Railways. Paid. Prices. Nov. 1. Prices. Nov. 24. 


Aberdeen ww ~- 50 0 0. 144to 154.12 to 14 


irmin. and Oxford 
ag mee ww wld 0 0.2% to 26. 24 to 96 


. Wolver, and 
ale =o oe eto. te 88. Be O'S 


irm. Wolver. and 
— Valley ..13 14 0.10 to 10§.. 93 to 10 


Buckinghamshire 1710 0.15 to 16 W153 to 16 





Caledonian .. ~ 50 0 0. 1% to 13}. 10§ to 11% 
Ches. and Holyhead 50 0 0..10 to ll ~~ 9 to ili 
East Anglian 25 0 0. — to |— —~ 24 to 234 
Eastern Counties... 20 0 0... O}to Th. bito 7 
East Lancashire .. 25 0 0... 15) to 144... 12 to 13 
- Bast Lincoloshire 25 0 0 ~. 27) to 28}~. 274 to 284 
Fdin. and Glasgow 50 0 0.30 to 32.28 to 30 
Great Northern ws 20 0 Ow Tito Th. Lt 6 
Southern an 
Sectors (iratnnd) 50 0 0... 274 to 294... 30 to 32 
G.N.of England 100 0 0 ~207 to2i2 210 to 215 
Great Western 100 0 0-62 to 64 — 55 to 56 
Hull and Selby ~. 50 0 0..94 to 96.92 to 94 
Laneas. and York, 98 0 0. 60 to 62 57 to 58 
Leeds and Bradford 50 0 0.97 to 99.96 to 98 
Leeds and Thirsk 50 0 0-. 10 to 12. 9 to 11 
Lon, and Blackwall 11 6 3. 3§to 4~ dito 3} 
Lon, B ighton, and 5 


to 10 .. 9¢ to 


and Gr 
Wes.100 0 0 115} to 116}.211 to 112 
Ton. and Nor Wes 50 0° 0..31 to 82 30h to 31} 


Sauth Coast 100 0 w. 724 to 73}. 764to 774 
G os . | yaad Q 10 
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that, singe the formation of the society on the 7th of June, 1848, it 
had received 889 proposals for policies. Of these 75. had been 
declined, 54 were so consideration, and 760 had ‘been com- 
pleted. The annual income of the society thus amounted tg 
£6,237. 

The following Insurance Companies are being wound. up, under 
the reeent act:—Agriéultural Cattle, London and Westminster 
Life, Tontine Life Assuranee, York and London Assurance. 

Banks that are undergoing the same operation:—Isle of 


|| Wight, Marylebone, North of England, Sheffield and Retford. 


Tus Grrsuam Lire Assurance Socrrry.—The First Ann 
Meeting of this society was held last month, at the office, 37, Ol 
Jury; William Taber, Esq., in the chair. ‘The report submitted 
stated that “The business transacted during the year isas follows:;— 
Gross sum assured by 419 policies, being the number issued to 
July 81, £149,160, producingan annnal income of £5,615, 11s. 8d. 
Total améunt ‘of business transacted ~or submitted during the 
year:—Vl’roposals made to the society for assurance (amounting 
in the aggregate to £339,724), 932; incomplete and under con- 
sideration, (amounting to £91,452), 229; declined (amounting tg 


|| £99,112), 284; accepted, and upon which the premiums haye 


been paid (each policy averaging £356), 419. It will, no doubt, 
be interesting to the shareholders and policy-holders to be 
informed of the number of first-class lives assured relatively 
to those upon which an increased premium is payable: 
Your Directors, therefore, furnish the following statement 
of each, viz.:—-Policies issued at ordinary rates, the assur- 
ance being on first-class lives, 287; ditto, at increased rates, 
the assurance being on lives supposed to be somewhat below 
the average, 182; making the total number of policies for the 
year (as above stated) 419.” From this statement it will be seen 
that, had the Society’s business been limited to what, in assur- 
ance language, is termed first-class lives, its success, from the cons 
fidence placed in it by, the public, ‘would still have been very 
great, The fact gf between 900 and 1,000 proposals for insur- 
ance having been made to the Society in the first year of its exis- 
tence is one which, if not altogether unparalleled, is a proof of very 
decided success ; since only one or two instances can be found— 
and those of recent date—which at all approach to such sueress, 
The chairman stated that the sum invested, up to the 11th of 
October instant, was £15,051 8s., of which £2,629 16s, had 
been repaid; and, consequently, there was ayailable for claims 
under policies the sum of, £12,421 12s., besides the premiums 0g 
new assurances effected, which, as @ matter of course, are aceuy 
maulating daily. The report was unanimously adopted. . 
’ SeorrisH AsficanLe Sovurery.—Phis mutual and. old estabs 
lished office as opened a London branch. The whole profits in 
this oflice are divided amongst the assured. +, 

Tux Livenroot Maxine Assurance Comrayy, it is un- 


br ately phe: ‘wide lied mene Bal 
£26,000. + 
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